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NEWMAN’S  HYMN  OF  ADORATION 


A  favorite  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 


Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 

And  in  the  depth  be  praise : 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful ; 

Most  sure  in  all  His  ways! 

O,  loving  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 
And  to  the  rescue  came. 


O,  wisest  love  I  that  flesh  and  blood 
Which  did  in  Adam  fail. 

Should  strive  afresh  against  the  foe. 
Should  strive  and  should  prevail. 


And  that  a  higher  gift  than  grace 
Should  flesh  and  blood  refine, 
God’s  presence  and  his  very  self. 
An  Essence  all  divine. 


O,  generous  love  that  he  who  smote 
In  man  for  man  the  foe. 

The  double  agony  in  man 
For  man  should  undergo  ; 


And  in  the  garden  secretly, 

And  on  the  cross  on  high. 

Should  teach  His  brethren  and  inspire 
To  suffer  and  to  die. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Last  week  we  aoticipated  a  little  too  aoon  the 
fall  of  Santiago,  at  the  Isame  time  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  two  things 
were  eo  connected,  that  it  seemed  as  if  one  must 
follow  the  other.  And  indeed  the  surrender  was 
offered,  though  upon  certain  conditions.  After 
General  Linares  had  been  wounded,  hia  suc¬ 
cessor  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  General  Shatter 
with  an  offer  to  surrender  the  city  if  the  Span¬ 
ish  army  should  be  permitted  to  retire  with  all 
the  implements  of  war,  an  offer  which  it  is  said 
the  American  commander  was  at  first  inclined 
to  accept,  aa  it  would  have  spared  the  city  the 
horrors  of  a  bombardment.  But  the  question 
being  referred  to  Washington,  the  President 
judged  that  such  an  evacuation  would  be  but 
half  a  surrender,  and  that  while  he  might  be 
willing  to  gratify  the  Spanish  pride  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  troops  to  march  out  with  ranks-  un¬ 
broken,  with  flags  flying  and  drums  beating,  yet 
that  such  a  withdrawal  of  troops  would  not  end 
the  war,  and  perhaps  might  not  even  hasten  it, 
for  it  would  allow  the  garrison  to  march  away 
to  join  other  detachments  of  their  army,  and 
BO  double  its  strength,  and  make  the  war  longer 
and  more  deadly  than  before.  Taking  this  into 
the  account,  it  seemed  better  policy  to  wait 
a  few  days  until  we  could  muster  an  army 
still  larger,  which  could  put  forth  more 
strength,  and  the  work  be  done  so  thoroughly 
that  it  would  not  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
These  counsels  occupied  the  greater  part  of  last 
week,  which  gave  both  armies  time  to  rest,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  Anal  struggle. 

The  interval  was  occupied  with  caring  for  the 
wounded,  and  doing  ever>thing  which  could 
alleviate  the  mass  of  suffering.  It  was  during 
this  interval  of  suspense  that  Hobson  was  wel¬ 
comed  back  from  his  imprisonment  since  the 
time  of  bis  heroic  attempt  to  sink  the  Merrimac 
in  the  harbor.  The  dangers  that  be  and  bia 
comrades  ran  that  terrible  night  are  made  more 
apparent  by  some  details  that  the  principal  actor 
is  able  to  add  to  what  we  had  known  before. 
After  the  wrecking  of  the  ship  at  the  appointed 
spot,  the  Spanish  batteries  began  tiring  at  what 
they  could  see  above  the  water,  and  the  only 
possible  hope  of  escape  for  the  little  band  of 
seven  men  was  to  lie  flat  on  their  backs  in  si¬ 
lence,  perchance  the  balls  might  fly  over  them. 
So  they  passed  the  hours  till  the  morning  broke, 
when  a  boat  was  seen  approaching,  with  sailors 
armed  against  any  unseen  enemy.  At  that 
moment  Hobson  stood  upend  asked  “if  there 
was  an  officer  on  board  that  could  receive  a  sur¬ 
render  of  prisoners  T”  to  which  answer  was 
made  from  Admiral  Cervera  himself,  who  at 
once  took  charge  of  his  captives,  and  protected 
them,  and  was  so  much  struck  by  their  courage 
that  the  same  morning  be  sent  an  officer  with  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Admiral  Sampson  to  report  that 
the  young  Americans,  though  prisoners,  were 
alive,  and  would  be  cared  for  as  was  due  to  such 
brave  enemies. 


But  Cuba  is  not  the  only  field  of  operations 
in  the  war.  Leaving  Havana  for  a  while,  per¬ 
haps  till  the  autumn,  when  the  heat  of  summer 
is  abated,  there  is  the  island  of  Porto  Rico, 
which  may  invite  the  attention  of  our  army 
as  the  next  objective  point  when  it  ie  done  with 
Santiago. 

And  then,  greater  still,  is  the  preparation  of 
another  “Armada"  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
carry  the  war  into  the  harbors  of  Spain  itself. 
This  has  a  special  interest  to  me,  as  it  touches 
a  region  which  is  familiar.  On  another  page  of 
this  paper  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  quote  a 
part  of  the  last  chapter  of  “Old  Spain  and  New 
Spain,"  which  ends  with  a  walk  on  the  ram 
parts  of  Cadiz,  when  a  stately  ship  sails  out  of 
the  harbor,  bound  for  Cuba  1  Little  did  1  dream 
that  an  American  fleet  might  one  day  steam  into 
those  waters,  and  perhaps  bombard  a  city  very 
near  to  Palos,  the  port  from  which  Columbus 
sailed  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  1 


And  when  our  ships  have  paid  their  respects 
to  Cadiz,  whither  should  they  turn  next  T  It 
is  but  a  few  hours’  sail  to  the  Strait-  of  Gib 
raltar,  where  they  might  turn  Eastward  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Mediterranean  1  Indeed 
they  might  cast  anchor  in  front  of  Gibraltar 
itself,  not  to  attack  the  Rock,  which,  thank 
Heaven,  is  in  the  hands  of  England,  and 
may  no  other  flag  float  over  that  peak  which 
looks  down  on  two  contineLts,  Euiope  and 
Africa,  as  it  does  on  two  seas,  the  Mare  Mag¬ 
num  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  I 
But  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  port  of  Algeciras,  a  town  that  ia  by 
no  means  lifted  up  on  a  rock  fourteen  hundred 
feet  high,  but  that  lies  low  and  level  to  the  guns 
that  might  be  turned  against  its  defences. 


Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  porta  that  lie  open 
to  the  ships  that  come  from  far.  I  remember 
well  how  Malaga  presents  her  open  harbor  to 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of 
all  the  world,  and  to  warlike  demonatrations 
alao.  And  higher  still  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Spain  is  the  city  of  Barcelona,  which  baa 
been  made  rich  by  its  commerce  with  Cuba. 


Returning  to  the  more  open  aea,  an  American 
fleet  would  not  be  strangers  or  intruders,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  There  is  the  Barbary  Coast, 
that  baa  beard  the  sound  of  American  guna  aa 
far  back  aa  near  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  our  gallant  Commodore  Decatur  cleaned 
out  the  neat  of  pirates  at  Algiers,  that  had 
been  for  centuries  preying  on  the  commerce  of 
all  the  states  of  Europe. 


But  just  now  our  Commodore  Watson  will  have 
other  business  on  his  bands,  aa  he  will  be  in  aearch 
of  the  fleet  of  Camara,  which  but  a  few  weeks 
since  sailed  Eastward  to  Port  Said,  and  passed 
through  the  Sues  Canal,  but  when  it  got  as  far 
as  Suez,  near  to  the  very  spot  where  Pharaoh  and 
his  boat  perished  in  the  Red  Sea,  it  lost  heart, 
and  turned  back  again.  If  on  its  return,  it 
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■hould  meet  the  American  equadron,  the  laat 
battle  of  the  war  may  be  fought  in  the  waters 
where  two  thousand  yeara  ago  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  contended  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world. 


But — but— all  these  dreams  of  war  and  con 
quest  may  be  ended  by  the  welcome  return  of 
peace.  It  is  reported  that  the  Ooremment  at 
Madrid  are  at  laat  beginning  to  recognise  their 
terrible  position,  and  to  realize  that  the  longer 
they  wait  for  peace,  the  harder  will  be  the  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit.  As  they  have  been  growing  weaker  we 
have  been  growing  stronger,  and  the  basis  of 
peace  that  we  might  have  accepted  two  months 
ago,  may  not  be  auSBcient  now.  The  situation 
is  growing  desperate.  Already  Sagasta  and  alj 
hia  Cabinet  hare  resigned.  The  reason  given  is 
that  they  cannot  agree  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
followed.  Some  are  (or  peace,  and  some  for  war 
to  the  bitter  end.  But  meanwhile  the  condi¬ 
tions  grow  worse,  and  the  demands  of  the 
United  States  will  be  harder  and  harder. 


As  to  what  those  demands  shall  be,  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  decide.  We  could  all  wish 
that  they  should  be  as  lenient  to  Spain  as  they 
can  be  with  iuetice  to  her  oppressed  colonies. 
It  is  intimated  that  she  would  at  last  give 
up  Cuba,  although  it  wasHhe  common  saying 
when  I  was  in  Spain  that  "every  true  Spaniard 
would  give  the  last  drop  of  hia  blood  to  keep 
the  ever  *  faithful  island."  But  now  they  are 
willing  to  make  a  bargain :  to  give  it  up  if  we 
will  aaaume  its  enormous  debt  !  And  ao  it  may 
be  with  Porto  Rico  ! 


The  hardest  point  that  ia  likely  to  come  is  in 
regard  to  the  Philippines.  After  having  won  a 
great  naval  victory,  and  having  sent  thousands 
of  gallant  American  soldiers,  who  are  already 
there  or  on  their  way,  it  would  aeem  to  be,  we 
do  not  say  bad  policy,  (for  that  ia  the  lowest 
way  to  look  at  it, )  but  a  horrible  cruelty  and 
crime  to  throw  back  the  poor  natives  into  the 
hands  of  Spain,  that  would  crush  the  life  out  of 
them  to  punish  them  for  wishing  and  striving 
to  be  free  I  That  would  be  an  infamy  that  would 
be  a  stain  forever  on  the  history  of  America. 
Let  it  be  our  boaat  that  we  do  not  return  slaves 
to  their  mastera,  but  give  liberty  to  those  who 
have  fought  tor  it  all  over  the  world. 


rjcr  TIMK  TO  ACT  OM  OOOD  AOTIOB. 

"We  ventured  at  the  outset  to  counsel  Spain 
to  settle  her  quarrel  without  fighting,  which 
waa  certain  to  be  useless.  We  have  urged  her 
since  to  be  content  with  what  she  had  done  and 
not  to  sacrifice  her  domestic  well-being  and  her 
place  in  Europe  aa  well  as  her  colonies.  We  can 
only  now  repeat  our  advice  to  her  to  make  peace 
before  an  American  squadron  upon  her  coasts 
inflicts  upon  her  fresh  iosses  and  increased 
humiliation." 

The  above  ia  from  The  London  Times,  which 
reprewnts  the  clear-sighted  conservatism  and 
common  sense  of  Great  Britain.  Spain  had  bet 
ter  pause  and  give  heed  last  a  worse  thing  befall 
her  than  has  yet  happened.  She  may  take 
warnicg  from  France  which  took  the  attitude 
owarda  Germany  which  Spain  is  now  taking 
towards  America.  Will  not  an  American  fleet 
ff  her  coast  mean  something  more  than  the 
surrender  of  her  island  colonies? 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  putting  off 
the  settling  day.  The  longer  sbe  delays  ths 
heavier  will  be  the  sacrifices  ahe  will  have  to 
make.  The  Philippines  are  lost,  Cuba  ia  lest. 
Porto  Rico  is  lost,  but  Spain  may  yet  save  her¬ 
self,  her  own  magnificent  domain,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  all  her  distant  posaeaaions  in  both 
hemispheres. 


JUST  ONE  THING. 

By  Ray.  Theodore  L.  Coyler. 

"Thia  one  thing  I  da"  Paul  was  a  man  of 
one  idea ;  and  that  idea  was  large  enough  to 
have  filled  the  mind  of  an  archangel.  He  lived 
for  one  purpose,  and  to  that  he  ^consecrated 
every  fibre  of  his  whole  nature.  The  "hold"  of 
hie  intellect  waa  abundantly  stored  with  a  rich 
cargo'  of  erudition,  logic  and  various  mental 
resources,  but  a  aingle  high  and  holy  purpose 
trod  the  deck,  sod  floated  its  ensign  from  the 
mast-head.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ;  and 
I’ll  warrant  that  the  tent  maker  in  his  Corinthian 
work  shop  managed  to  make  himself  felt  every 
day  aa  much  as]when  he  was  bombarding  heathen 
philosophy  at  Athens,  or.  the  conecience  of 
King  Agrippa  on  hie  throne, 

All  the  men  and  women  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  this  world  and  have  achieved  the 
grandest  results  have  kept  their  eye  on  a  single 
mark.  Pericles  knew*only  one  street  in  Athens 
— that  which  led  to  the  council  chamber.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  attributed  all  his'  splendid  discov 
eries  to  his  habit  of  ''intending  his  mind  on 
the  one  thing  in  hand."  Luther  shook  Europe 
by  continually  hurling  the  great  revealed  truth 
of  justification  by  faith  against  the  old  ramparts 
of  Romish  superstition.  "I  train  my  guns  on 
one  point  until  I  make  a  breach, "  said  Pro 
fesmr  Joseph  Henry  to  me  when  I  was  his  pupil 
at  Princeton;  "if  1  scattered  my  fire,  I  should 
accomplish  nothing."  That  single-eyed  devo¬ 
tion  to  physical  science  gave  to  America  its  first 
knowledge  of  electro-magnetiam  and  to  Henry 
his  atatue  in  the  park  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Washington.  Mary  Lyon  in  her  rural 
home  among  the  hills  of  Massachusetts  walks 
the'  floor  at  night  and  says,  "American  girls 
must  be,  must  he  educated ;  I’ll  commit  it  to 
the  Lord,  and  He  will  bring  it  to  psae. ’’  That 
sentence  not  only  founded  Mount  Uol>oke  Col¬ 
lege,  but  has  inspired  hundreds  of  other  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  true  meaning  of  education  in  the 
light  of  woman’s  immortality.  More  than  half 
the  battle  with  Moody  in  that  he  aims  all  his 
energies  every  day  at  one  target.  Noble  Clara 
Barton’s  gentle  hand  is  on  the  brow  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  every  hospital ;  just  now 
she  is  the  qneenliest  woman  in  this  land,  and 
simply  because  the  hand  that  touches  every 
suffering  soldier  touches  the  whole  nation’s 
heart. 

Here  lies  the  secret  of  np  ritual  power,  and  of 
all  effective  Christianity.  And  thin  ezplains  the 
failure  of  a  large  portion  of  the  nominal  Chris¬ 
tians  in  our  churches.  Alas,  how  many  tens  of 
thousands  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
but  their  name  on  a  church-roll  I  Their  lives 
are  utterly  wasted  by  being  frittered  away  into 
scores  of  channels  instead  of  being  condensed 
into  the  one  purpose  of  serving  Jesus  Christ 
wherever  they  are,  and  of  doing  their  best,  be  it 
much  or  little  for  the  welfare  of  others.  It 
would  be  hard  to  diicover  what  is  the  "one 
thing"  for  which  multitudes  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  live,  unless  it  be  for  making  money,  or 
some  other  form  of  worldly  advancement.  Their 
religion  is  too  much  of  a  negative  character ;  it 
keeps  them  from  doing  disreputable  things,  it 
does  not  inspire  them  to  noble,  self  denying, 
active  service  of  Jisus  Christ. 

To  "get  on"  in  the  world  is  the  uppermost 
thought ;  and  if  by  getting  on,  no  more  in  meant 
then  industry,  and  honeet  provision  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  those  dependent  on  them,  it  is  to  a 
certain  degree  commendabie.  God’s  Word  honors 
industry,  frugality,  and  does  not  veto  any  inno¬ 
cent  intellectual  or  social  or  domestic  enjoyment. 
But  while  a  Christian  is  striving  to  get  on  shall 
he  do  nothing  to  get  up,  and  to  bring  others  up 
into  such  a  life  aa  Jesus  Christ  demands  ?  Shall 
he  be  content  with  a  bare  minimum  of  grace 
when  he  might  be  rich  towards  God,  and  enrich 
others  by  his  example,  prayers,  and  soul-win¬ 


ning  efforts  T  Some  of  the  most  effective  Chris¬ 
tians  1  know  are  men  and  women  of  moderate 
talents  and  moderate  means,  and  no  social  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  they  owe  their  whole  power  to  the 
momentum  of  their  practical  Christlineaa. 
They  put  their  whole  heart  into  their  religion. 
They  not  only  get  on,  they  get  up,  and  lift  oth¬ 
ers  up  also;  Jesus  Christ  has  the  first  place  in 
their  hearts,  has  the  control  of  their  purses,  be 
they  large  or  small,  and  has  the  casting  vote  in 
every  choice  they  make,  and  every  important 
step  they  take.  They  may  not  talk  very  fluently 
about  "consecration"  or  narrate  any  flaming 
experiences  in  meetings  "for  the  promotion  of 
holiness;"  but  their  Master  knows  where  to  find 
them.  This  one  thing  they  do;  they  press 
towards  the  mark  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Their  humble  candle  burns  with 
just  as  clear  and  just  as  steady  and  constant  a 
light  as  Paul’s  splendid  electric  burner  that 
flashes  through  all  the  centuries.  If  thia  dark, 
suffering  world  is  ever  lighted  up,  it  will  be  by 
the  multiplication  of  myriads  upon  myriads  of 
just  such  humble  and  honest  reflectors  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  one  thing  this  world  needs  most 
is— more  Christians  whose  one  thing  is  to  put 
Christ  where  all  men  can  see  Him,  and  feel 
Him  and  be  drawn  to  Him. 


A  FOUL  CHARGE  ON  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS. 

Bebuked  by  Father  Hyacinthe. 

In  the  controversies  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  it  is  not  uncommon  that  serious 
chargee  are  made  aa  to  the  lives  of  Catholic 
priests.  It  is  said  that  they  are  not  purs  and 
virtuous;  and  some  have  gone  ao  far  aa  to  say 
that  the  priests  make  use  of  the  confessional  to 
get  a  power  over  those  whom  they  would  lead 
astray.  This  charge  is  not  often  mads  openly, 
aa  it  is  too  vile  to  be  spoken.  But  since  now 
and  then  made,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be 
stamped  out.  To  this  end  Rev.  Charles  O.  Star- 
buck,  of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  wrote  to 
Father  Hyacinthe,  the  eloquent  French  preacher, 
who  has  never  renounced  the  Catholic  faith, 
though  he  has  believed  the  Church  to  be  wrong 
in  enforcing  celibacy  on  the  priesthood,  and  has 
asserted  his  freedom  by  marrying  an  American 
lady,  who  is  the  comfort  and  joy  of  his  home. 
To  thia  inquiry  Father  Hyacinthe  replies  aa 
follows : 

29  Boulavabd  Inkbbmah,  Nbuii.i,t,  Pabis, 
April  St,  18W. 

Dkab  Sib:  You  inform  me  that  you  have  read 
in  a  work  entitled  "Romanism  and  the  Repub¬ 
lic,"  by  the  Rev.  haac  J.  Lansing,  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  clergyman,  published  by  the  Arnold  Pub¬ 
lishing  Aascciation,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 
p.  423,  the  following  statement:  "Father  Hya¬ 
cinthe,  that  famous  priest  of  whom  I  told  you 
on  last  Sunday  night,  quoted  by  Chiniquy  in 
‘Priest,  Women  and  Confessional,’  says,  con¬ 
cerning  the  character  of  the  confessors,  that 
ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  live  in  sin  with  their 
female  penitents  I"  And  you  ask  me  if  I  have 
ever  said  this. 

I  reply  Never  !  for  the  statement  is  grossly 
untrue.  That  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  the 
injustice  and  harm  of  enforced  celibacy,  I  have 
given  witness  in  writing,  preaching  and  act. 
But  that  there  are  not  many,  very  many,  good 
and  virtuous  priests— especially  among  French 
and  Irish — it  would  be  a  wicked  calumny  to 
deny.  And  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Roman  Church  in  the  West  will  follow 
the  example  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  all  other 
churches  in  the  Blast,  and  its  priesthood  will  be 
taught  that  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Marriage  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  Holy  Orders;  for  this 
is  a  primordial  law  of  God  in  the  Church  of 
Christ! 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly  in  the  love 
and  defence  of  Truth. 

(Signed)  Htaoihthb  Lotson. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  PROCLAMATION. 

Lait  Sunday,  in  the  old  church  of  Stock 
bridge  among  the  Berkabire  Hills,  the  minister 
before  the  sermon  read  the  President’s  Procia 
mation  calling  the  people  to  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God,  who  had  given  us  the  victory  in 
the  present  war ;  and  to  prayer  for  peace  estab¬ 
lished  in  righteousness;  and  then  took  for  his 
text  the  saying  of  Paul,  ^'When  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong.”  A  part  of  the  sermon  we 
five  to  our  readers : 

To  every  earnest  man  who  loves  his  country, 
and  longs  to  see  it  established  upon  the  eternal 
foundation  of  righteousness  and  truth,  it  is 
gratifying  indeed  to  know  that  there  is  at  the 
head  of  this  nation  one  who  in  the  hour  of  tri¬ 
umph  is  mindful  of  Him  from  whom  all  power 
and  wisdom  proceed.  We  are  bidden  to  thank 
God  for  His  protection  in  the  perils  of  war:  let 
US  also  thank  Him  for  a  leader  who  recognises 
the  source  of  ail  power ;  and  who  calls  the  people 
back  from  the  pride  of  conquest ;  from  glorying 
in  gunnery  and  battle  ships;  to  a  remembrance 
of  Him  who  has  given  us  the  victory.  It  is  to 
aome  degree  a  recompense  for  war  to  have  such 
a  Proclamation  come  in  all  reverence  from  the 
head  of  the  nation,  and  speak  in  every  village 
and  city  to  the  common  faith  of  the  people.  It 
is  of  more  value  to  this  nation  than  any  indem¬ 
nity  which  the  conquered  may  be  compelled  to 
pay.  Who  can  estimate  its  value  to  the  serious, 
upright  people  of  this  land,  in  cheering  their 
hearts  and  giving  them  faith  and  courage  ? 
Who  can  estimate  its  value  in  teaching  the  youth 
and  the  strong  men  that  religion  is  not  for  women 
and  weak  men  alone,  but  for  every  one  who 
would  live  a  manly  life  ? 

The  proclamation  in  not  the  only  evidence  of 
the  union  of  manhood  and  religion  in  this 
war.  There  is  the  gallant  Captain  Philip, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  his  battle-ship  in  the 
flush  of  victory ;  and  uncovering  his  bead,  and  i 
saying,  “I  want  to  acknowledge  here  that  1 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty.  I  want  all 
you  officers  and  men  to  lift  your  hats  and  from 
your  hearts  offer  silent  thanks  to  the  Almighty.  ” 
So  Lieutenant  Hobson,  who  is  as  modest  as  he 
in  brave,  did  not  put  his  trust  in  himself  alone; 
and  Captain  Mahan,  the  foremost  naval  author¬ 
ity  in  the  world,  only  a  few  months  ago  took 
occasion  in  a  public  address  to  emphasise  the 
power  of  faith.  Here  are  men  whom  the  world 
will  recognise  as  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  war, 
and  who  yet  recognize  a  Power  greater  than 
theirs,  on  which  they  depend.  That  depend 
ence,  which  one  full  of  the  vigor  of  youth  might 
count  weakness,  is  really  a  source  of  strength. 
"Strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.’’ 

Our  President’s  proclamatico  calls  to  our  re 
membrance  the  great  truth  that  nations  as  well 
as  individuals  are  dependent  upon  God.  The 
old  Hebrews  looked  for  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
national  events.  God  was  their  "refuge  and 
strength,’’  when  the  calamities  which  befell 
them  would  have  scattered  another  nation  to 
the  ^  comers  of  the  earth.  It  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  hij'.''ry  that  they  preserved  their 
national  life  for  a  thousand  years,  though  weak 
in  arms  and  resources.  Napoleon  used  to  nay 
that  "God  was  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest 
battalions;’’  and  so  to  day  we  hear  it  said  that 
"God  is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  ships  and 
the  beet  gunners.  ’’  We  may  indeed  recognise  the 
value  of  human  skill  without  forgetting  that  there 
is  a  Power  that  is  above  us  all.  There  in  a 
moral  element  in  the  clear-sighted  gunner,  as 
well  as  in  the  honestly  built  and  staunch  ship 
of  war,  for  cheating  in  the  building  of  ships  has 
been  one  important  cause  of  many  a  defeat  on 
the  sea.  Unprincipled  contractors,  faithless 
workmen,  may  produce  a  worthless  ship,  and 
pocket  the  money  which  should  have  been  spent 
for  a  good  one.  Corrupt  officials  have  chances 


to  appropriate  for  their  own  uses  money  that 
should  be  used  for  repairs,  for  gun  practice,  and 
for  drill.  It  take*  honest  men  at  the  heads  of 
departments,  in  the  work  shops,  and  on  the 
decks,  to  make  an  efficient  navy.  It  takes  an 
honest  people,  who  love  righteousness  and  truth, 
to  go  to  the  polls  and  put  in  authority  honest 
men,  who  will  be  responsible  for  an  honest  ad¬ 
ministration  from  top  to  bottom. 

And,  mark,  honest  men,  "loving  righteousness, 
and  hatin;  iniquity,  ’’  enough  to  take  the  trouble 
to  crush  it  at  the  polls,  are  not  produced  with 
out  ths  fear  of  God.  How  dees  it  happen  that 
we  have  the  best  ships  and  the  best  gunnery  T 
The  answer  is  plain.  A  God  fearing  people  built 
the  navy  and  maintains  it.  It  is  to  God  this 
day  we  must  give  thanks  for  victory.  Does  any¬ 
body  tay  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  pulpit  ? 
But  is  it  not  true  f  Did  the  connection  between 
morality  and  victory  ever  stand  in  a  clearer  light 
than  it  does  to  day  T  Was  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  immorality  and  defeat  ever  more  forcibly 
emphasised  than  in  the  present  condition  of 
Spain  f  To  day  the  boilers  of  their  remaining 
ships  are  honeycombed  with  rust,  because  the 
builders  were  honeycombed  with  deceit  and  cor 
ruption.  It  would  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets  to  say  that  the  Spanish  people  are 
undone  because  they  have  forgotten  God  I  Let 
os  not  judge  them  harshly,  for  we  are  not  per¬ 
fect — not  by  any  means.  But  as  a  nation  we  can 
draw  a  lesson  from  their  condition.  They  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  meet  us  ship  for  ship  and 
man  for  man,  with  an  equal  chance  to  win,  if 
ships  and  numbers  alone  win  battles.  They 
had  the  ships  manned  by  brave  men.  But  it 
needs  more  than  courage  to  win  battles,  it  needs 
discipline  and  fidelity  in  every  detail  of  warfare 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

But,  you  will  reply,  the  Spaniards  are  a  ralig 
ious  people;  they  fear  God.  Yes:  they  are  in 
one  sense  religious,  in  the  observance  of  the 
rites  of  the  church,  in  crossing  themselves  and 
kneeling  before  the  altar,  and  before  images. 
But  that  is  not  fearing  God  in  any  Biblical 
sense.  God  and  Christ  are  not  magical  names 
to  conjure  with,  but  imply  obedience  to  the 
great  Ruler  of  us  all,  as  shown  in  righteousness 
and  truth. 

We  are  warned  by  these  late  events,  not  to 
glory  in  extent  of  territory,  or  '  vastness  of 
wealth.  Our  farms,  our  forests,  our  mines,  our 
factories,  will  not  of  themselves  make  us  a  great 
people.  Our  whole  fabric  of  government  will 
crumble,  if  there  be  not  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  an  intelligent  fear  of  God,  who  is  the 
giver  of  all  good  and  can  take  it  all  away. 

I  heard,  not  long  ago,  of  a  little  district  school 
where,  when  a  pupil  told  a  lie,  the  flag  must 
be  hauled  down  for  the  day,  which  always 
brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  the  little 
pupils.  We  may  hope  for  the  nation  which  has 
such  schools.  But  there  is  more  than  a  con¬ 
nection  of  sentiment  between  a  drooping  flag 
and  a  lie.  The  American  people  must  be  made 
to  realize  it.  Other  nations  may  be  kept  together 
by  armies  coercing  an  ignorant  people;  but  a 
free  people,  an  enlightened  people,  can  be  kept 
together  only  by  the  common  love  of  righteous¬ 
ness  If  the  American  people  ever  lose  the  love 
of  their  country,  because  it  is  no  longer  worthy 
of  their  love  and  pride,  then  let  its  flag  droop 
and  fall  to  the  ground,  for  it  cannot  float  over  a 
people  whose  professions  are  false  and  whose 
whole  life  is  a  lie  I 

In  the  article  on  "The  Heavens  in  July,’’ 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  June  30tb,  the 
astonishing  statement  was  made  that  it  requires 
some  "years"  for  the  reflected  light  from  the 
planet  Neptune  to  reach  this  earth.  We  are  glad 
to  have  our  attention  called  to  thin  error  of 
proof-reading,  and  to  exonerate  Mr.  Campbell 
from  any  responsibility  for  such  a  slip.  He  had 
written  "hours,”  which  was  easily  transposed 
into  years  and  thus  escaped  detection. 


SIXTEENTH  GENERAL  BIBLE  CONFER¬ 
ENCE  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

Dear  Friends  and  Fellow  Workers: 

In  issuing  an  invitation  for  the  Sixteenth 
General  Bible  Conference,  to  be  held  at  North- 
field  from  July  29th  to  August  I8th  next,  I 
would  urge  the  attendance  of  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  desire  to  hasten  His 
coming.  Let  us  gather  for  fresh  inspiration  for 
work,  and  to  be  led  deeper  into  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  by  brethren  from  this  and  other 
lands,  through  whom  God  has  so  often  spoken 
before. 

Many  a  man  and  woman  can  testify  to  bless¬ 
ings  received  at  previous  Conferences.  Is  God’s 
arm  shortened  that  He  cannot  do  wonders  again 
next  August  f  Will  He  withhold  Hie  blessing  if 
we  come  before  Him  in  the  right  spirit  7 

The  war  that  is  now  upon  us  should  no’  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Conference.  Rather  let  it  make 
us  more  eager  to  come  together  to  pray  and  take 
counsel  regarding  His  work. 

Sin  and  vice  have  become  more  rampant — the 
line  between  the  world  and  many  professing 
Christians  has  been  almost  obliterated.  Sab¬ 
bath  desecration  has  become  more  open.  The 
bicycle  and  the  theatre  and  the  Sunday  excur¬ 
sion  have  drawn  our  young  people  away  from 
the  house  of  God.  Let  us  confess  our  sins  as  a 
Nation,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  let  us  cast 
out  any  Achan  that  may  be  in  the  camp,  lent 
the  favor  of  God  be  turned  away  from  us. 

In  the  34th  chapter  of  Exodus  we  read  that 
God  promised  to  take  care  of  the  land  of  the 
Children  of  Israel  when  they  went  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  keep  the  appointed  feasts.  Let  us  take 
this  promise  to  ourselves,  believing  that  in  thin 
time  of  conflict  through  which  the  nation  is 
passing  God  will  pour  down  upon  us  unusual 
blessing  as  we  wait  before  Him. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  speakers 
and  teachers  expected :  Rev.  George  H.  C.  Mac  - 
gregor  and  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  London, 
England;  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D.,  Brooklyn; 
Rev.  H.  C.  Mabie,  Boston ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey, 
Chicago;  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Smith,  London, 
England ;  Professor  W.  W.  White,  India ;  Rev. 
A.  C.  Dixon,  Brooklyn,  and  Dr  C.  I.  Bwfield, 
Northfield. 

Messrs.  Ira  D.  Sankey  and  George  C.  Steb- 
bins  will  have  charge  of  the  singing. 

Yours  in  the  Master’s  service, 

D.  L.  Moody, 

East  Nobtbvixld,  Mam.,  July  1. 1866. 


The  name  of  Dr.  Hillia  is  given  prominence 
in  the  late  number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
and  his  article  on  "The  Place  of  the  Pulpit  in 
Modern  Life  and  Thought,"  signalizes  his  en¬ 
trance  upon  the  work  of  associate  editor  along 
with  Dr.  Gunsaulus.  The  venerable  Magazine 
enters  upon  its  sixty  eighth  year,  renewing  its 
youth  and  showing  the  old  fire  and  force  in  new 
conditions  yet  with  unfailing  adaptation  to  the 
newest  thought  of  to-day..  We  venerate  a  pub¬ 
lication  that  for  two  life  times  has  represented 
the  beat  theological  spirit,  evangelical  and 
scholarly ;  and  its  transfer  from  Andover  to 
Oberlin  has  seemed  to  make  it,  like  the  old  emi¬ 
grants  from  New  England,  all  the  better  and 
broader  for  the  change.  The  name  in  a  re¬ 
minder  of  the  best  men  of  the  East  and  the  face 
is  a  friendly  one,  such  an  the  homesteads  of  the 
West  offer  to  the  children  of  the  church  in  any 
land.  Dr.  Wright  is  a  capable  manager  and  a 
thoroughly  good  editor ;  bis  corps  of  helpers  is 
ample  and  the  prosperity  of  the  publication 
seems  aaaurad  for  years  to  come. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago, 
are  spending  some  weeks  at  Amagansett,  Long 
Island.  Dr.  Johnson  is  looking  in  excellent 
health,  and,  we  are  glad  to  announce,  in  under 
engagement  to  preach  in  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  during  several  Sabbaths  in  August. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  14,  1898. 


THE  EVANGELIST 

THE  FOLLY  OF  TRYING  TO  HIDE  THE 
TBCTH. 

Although  we  are  at  war  with  Spain,  we  do  not 
wish  to  deny  the  many  good  qualities  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  especially  their  courtesy  to 
strangers,  of  which  we  have  had  experience.  But 
there  is  one  defect  in  their  character,  which 
is  a  source  of  weakness  at  this  very  moment : 
it  is  an  unwillingness  to  look  things  squarely 
in  the  face ;  to  see  them  as  they  are ;  and 
a  determination  to  see  them  as  they  wish  them  to 
be.  Of  this  we  have  had  constant  proof  during 
the  present  war.  After  the  battle  of  Manila, 
in  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed, 
they  stoutly  afiSrmed  that  they  had  won  a  great 
victory  I  So  positive  were  they  in  this  assurance, 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Navy,  in  reporting  it 
to  the  Cortes,  was  so  overcome  by  the  triumph 
they  bad  gained  that  be  could  hardly  recover 
strength  to  speak.  Nor  wae  this  wholly  affecta¬ 
tion  :  for  he  was  so  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
there  could  not  be  a  defeat  to  the  Spanish  fleet 
that  be  did  not  stop  to  And  out  bow  the  battle 
went:  in  his  view  it  was  simply  impossible  that 
the  Spaniards  should  be  beaten,  and  therefore 
be  did  not  wait  for  the  particulars.  Accordingly, 
when  at  last  ths  terrible  reality  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  the  humiliation  of  the  proud  Cas 
tiliaus  was  all  the  greater. 

After  such  an  experience  one  would  suppose 
that  the  Spanish  cabinet  would  learn  wisdom 
and  would  hesitate  a  little  in  the  business  of 
proclaiming  victories  before  they  are  won.  A 
few  hours’  delay  might  be  a  prudent  caution. 
But  the  habit  of  deceit  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  It  is  so  much  more  agreeable  to  the  natural 
man  to  hear  a  pleasing  falsehood  than  to  admit 
disaster,  that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
courage  to  face  the  plain,  blunt  truth,  than  to  tell  a 
falsehood  by  implication.  Only  last  week  Adm  ral 
Cervera,  after  being  shut  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Santiago  for  some  weeks,  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  met  by  the  American  Squadron  as 
soon  as  it  reached  the  open  sea,  and  bis  fleet 
destroyed.  Not  a  single  ship  was  left.  Hundreds 
of  sailors  were  killed,  and  those  who  escaped 
such  a  fate  in  battle  were  glad  to  surrender, 
and  thus  save  their  lives.  And  yet  the  result, 
though  immediately  despatched  to  Spain,  was  for 
two  days  declared  to  have  been  a  victory  I  The 
Civil  Governor  went  the  rounds  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  newspaper  offices  at  night  to  implore  the 
editors  not  to  publish  in  full  the  telegrams 
received,  but  to  prepare  the  public  for  the  real 
ity  by  degrees.  The  consequence  was  what 
might  have  been  expected.  A  despatch  from 
Madrid  says:  “When  the  terrible  truth  leaked 
out,  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and  roused  the 
people  to  a  pitch  of  anger  and  desperation. 
The  feeling  was  most  bitter  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  it  was  unmoved  by  sympathy  for  the 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors  uselessly  sacriticed  in 
a  hopeless  struggle.’’ 

All  classes  were  highly  indignant  because 
Cervera  and  his  commanders  did  not  destroy 
their  vessels  sooner  than  surrender;  as  if  the 
brave  Admiral  did  not  do  all  that  man  could  da 

All  this  shows  that  lying  does  not  pay.  How¬ 
ever  flattering  it  may  be  to  our  pride,  yet  con¬ 
duct  must  be  founded  on  truth,  or  the  result 
will  be  terrible.  Men  may  like  to  be  deceived, 
yet  they  are  very  bitter  when  they  are  un¬ 
deceived,  and  quickly  turn  upon  their  deceiver. 
So  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  now  all  Spain 
is  in  a  state  of  rage  that  is  hard  to  describe. 
When  the  garrisons  at  Madrid,  Barcelona  and 
Saragossa  found  that  the  very  Government  that 
they  were  trying  to  defend  had  lied  to  them, they 
turned  upon  it  with  the  fury  of  madness, 
not  so  much  that  their  sailors  had  been  defeated. 


for  that  is  the  fate  of  war,  but  that  they  bad 
been  deceived  !  If  the  result  of  the  present  war 
should  be  a  revolution  in  Spain,  not  the  least 
of  the  causes  would  be  the  habit  in  the  author¬ 
ities  of  deceiving  the  people.  Honesty  is  the 
beet  policy  in  peace  and  war. 

H.  M.  F. 


A  HORRIBLE  TRAGEDY  IF  IT  BE  NOT  A  LIE  I 

The  horrors  of  war  are  bad  enough  in  all  con¬ 
science  without  needing  any  increase  fron  the 
imagination.  But  there  is  a  class  of  newspapers 
that  live  by  painting  everything  in  the  most 
blood  curdling  style.  There  is  a  genius  for  exag¬ 
geration,  that  seizes  upon  a  small  amount  of 
reality,  which  it  stretches  out  on  a  broad  canvas, 
so  as  to  produce  a  startling  effect.  Thus  a  few 
days  since  “The  Journal’’  of  this  city  regaled 
its  readers  with  a  barrowing  story.  Lest  the 
blame  of  it  should  be  thrown  upon  some 
nameless  reporter  whose  personality  is  care 
fully  concealed,  it  ahould  be  said  that  it 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  paper  himself,  who 
unable  to  restrain  his  desire  to  see  something  of 
the  ghastliness  of  war,  followed  the  army  to  San¬ 
tiago,  where  he  was  able  to  sup  with  horrors. 
The  last  tragedy  that  he  has  worked  up  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  his  readers,  is  the  following : 

In  my  despatch  of  last  night  I  told  of  the  guid¬ 
ance  which  the  Journal  correspondent,  Honors 
Laine,  had  given  to  me  to  Caney.  From  there 
Laine  pitched  into  the  heat  of  the  firing  line. 

To  night  he  returned  here  with  his  hand.some 
face  aglow  with  enthusiasm.  Among  the  dead  and 
wounded  on  the  battle-field,  amid  the  tall  weeds 
and  the  wire-grass,  Laine  had  found  the  dead  bodies 
of  Gen.  Vara  del  Rey;  his  brother,  near  by,  desper 
ately  wounded;  two  of  his  three  aids  and  two  other 
officers  dead  beside  him. 

Laine  beamed  the  joy  that  he  felt  as  he  tapped 
bis  camera  and  exclaimed  ; 

“  I  have  here  a  photograph  of  him  just  as  the  vul¬ 
tures  were  flying  from  his  body.” 

Laine  is  a  daring  correspondent.  Of  massive 
frame  and  classical  face,  he  is  a  type  to  command 
admiration  everywhere. 

“In  the  block-house  where  I  was  with  you  yester¬ 
day,”  he  said,  “we  found  this  morning  a  few  Span¬ 
iards.  They  were  popping  away,  doing  some  dam¬ 
age  and  giving  much  trouble. 

“  I  found  a  Spanish  prisoner,  and  told  him  to  go 
to  the  block-house  and  tell  those  inside  that  the 
Americans  were  about  to  fire  a  dynamite  gun  at 
them  and  they  had  best  surrender.  Forty  of  them 
came  out,  and  the  Americans  kindly  turned  them 
o^'er  to  me  for  the  Cubans." 

His  eyes  flashed. 

"And  rrhat  did  you  do  udth  themt” 

He  sniffed  contemptuously.  “  H’'e  rut  their  heads 
off  I  of  course.” !!! 

Such  ia  the  story.  la  it  true  or  false  ?  The 
man  who  leports  it  ia  either  a  liar  or  a  murder¬ 
er;  be  must  take  his  choice.  General  Sbafter, 
who  waa  in  command,  aaya  that  there  ia  not  a 
particle  of  ground  for  the  horrible  tale ;  that  it 
ia,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  unmitigated  lie. 
He  ought  to  know,  for  if  auch  a  horrible  masaa- 
cre  had  occurred  within  the  circuit  of  hia  camp, 
it  was  hia  buaineaa  to  aee  that  the  murderer — 
for  whoever  inatigated  it  was  a  murderer — 
wae  instantly  seized  and  tried  by  a  drum  bead 
court-martial,  and  ahot!  We  know  that  the  Cu- 
bana  have  bad  great  provocations ;  that  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  Weyler  have  often  ahot  prisoners  without 
judge  or  jury.  But  if  they  were  savages,  it  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  aa  There  ia  such  a 
thing  as  civilired  warfare,  the  conditions  of 
which  must  be  rigidly  observed  if  we  would  re 
tain  the  respect  of  the  world.  H.  M.  F. 


BBAYERY  AND  DESFERATION. 

There  comes  to  us  the  story  of  a  captain  in 
the  Spanish  fleet  who  drove  hie  crew  below,  be- 
eprinkled  the  deck  with  oil,  and  applying  a 
match  to  it,  pistoled  himself.  That  was  the 
act  of  a  desperado;  it  might  have  been  true  of  a 
defeated  buccaneer;  we  think  one  of  the  old 
pirates  performed  that  desperate  act.  To  call 
it  bravery  would  be  a  libel  on  heroic  men ;  it  is 
a  lie  against  true  courage.  A  nation  that  hon¬ 
ors  such  an  act  betrays  its  own  savagery ;  a  peo¬ 
ple  that  breeds  that  sort  of  hero  has  forgotten 
the  first  principles  of  chivalry.  It  is  very  start¬ 
ling  to  witness  the  outbreak  of  that  passionate 
frenzy  of  which  we  read  in  the  ruder  ages ;  to 
find  that  men  have  to  day  such  ideals  and  such 
capacities  for  reckless  cruelty.  Wo  seem  to 
have  gone  back  a  thousand  years  and  more ;  we 
find  ourselves  facing  the  same  ferocious  spirit 
that  confronted  Herod  in  his  fight  with  the 
robbers.  This  mistaking  of  desperation  for 
bravery  is  an  element  unexpectedly  embarrassing 
in  our  present  war ;  we  expect  our  foe  to  bo 
brave,  but  we  find  him  simply  desperate.  If 
beaten  fairly  in  the  game  of  war,  instead  of 
confessing  defeat,  be  raves  like  a  madman  and 
insists  on  being  killed  or  killing  himself  and  all 
within  his  reach,  be  they  friends  or  foes.  It  is 
the  act  of  a  wild  beast,  that  being  wounded, 
tears  at  its  own  flesh. 

The  discovery  of  this  spirit  in  the  Spanish 
army  and  navy  discloses  at  once  their  weakness 
and  the  unfitness  of  Spain  to  have  the  fortunes 
of  her  colonies  in  such  keeping.  If  we  had 
needed  justification  of  our  interference  with  her 
methods  of  administering  peace,  or  conducting 
war  in  the  island  nearest  to  us,  Spain  furnishes 
it  to  band  in  abundance  and  variety,  both  in 
the  way  she  conducts  the  war  and  in  the  conduct 
of  her  representatives  on  land  and  sea.  Her  own 
Weyler,  whom  she  now  fears  more  than  the 
Cubans  ever  did,  would  simply  ruin  the  island 
by  killing  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
would  make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace.  To  day 
Spain  faces  bankruptcy,  revolution,  ruin,  rather 
than  yield.  This  is  not  heroism ;  it  is  despera¬ 
tion.  Her  governors  yield  to  despair.  They 
plurge  into  tbe  abyss  whence  nations  of  finer 
mould  could  never  hope  to  rise,  because  they 
see  no  evil  greater  than  their  loss  of  power. 
Just  so  their  fleet  captain  oiled  his  deck  and 
consigned  bis  whole  crew  to  death  rather  than 
give  up  hie  command  I  That  is  not  bravery;  it 
is  the  most  cruel  form  of  selfishness  I  It  is  not 
patriotism;  it  ia  the  maddest  sort  of  partisan¬ 
ship,  that  prefers  national  perdition  to  the  loss 
of  a  province  or  the  change  of  a  dynasty.  We 
have  all  along  been  calling  the  Spaniards  a  brave 
people;  they  are  showing  to  us  and  to  the  world 
that  their  ideal  of  bravery  ia  the  recklesscess  of 
sailors  drunk  with  biacdy  or  the  stubborn 
ferocity  of  soldiers  inflamed  by  bravado. 

This  constitutes  the  unexpected  hardship  of  the 
war  which  we  must  prosecute  to  the  bitter  end. 
It  makes  our  position  doubly  difficult,  but  also 
doubly  responsible.  We  shall  find  it  harder  to 
save  the  Spaniards  from  their  own  foolhardi¬ 
ness,  than  our  Weafern  Indiana.  We  shall  have 
to  be  careful  not  to  attempt  the  experiment  so 
fatal  to  General  Crooks  with  the  Madoc  chiefs. 
It  is  hard  to  deal  with  madmen,  but  for  all  that 
we  must  keep  our  temper  and  not  lose  sight  of 
mercy.  There  are  evidences  that  soma  of  the 
Spanish  offiesrs,  and  not  a  few  of  the  subordi¬ 
nates  are  susceptible  to  the  sentiments  of  chival¬ 
rous  warfare.  To  the  rank  and  file  we  believe 
our  merciful  treatment  of  prisoners  is  a  revela¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  that  when  despair  gives  place 
to  hope, 'other  nations  of  courage  may  get  a  bold 
on  the  hearts  of  our  foes.  And  it  will  help  us 
to  bear  with  them  to  remember  their  hopeless¬ 
ness  in  defeat  Not  only  is  the  Spanish  nation 
intolerant  of  acy  failure,  but  she  puts  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  the  men  whom  she  fears 
to  have  at  home.  The  mad  obstinacy  of  ths 
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eubalteroB  at  Saotiago  and  Havana  comes  from 
«  consciousneae  that  they  ateT  only  trusted  so 
long  as  they  keep  their  swords.  This  is  pitiful 
indeed.  Spain  is  playing  out  the  game  begun 
by  Philip  II.  ;  the  etakes  are  her  last  resources, 
her  right  to  live.  If  she  mistakes  desperation 
for  bravery,  what  wonder?  If  we  must  deal  with 
her  hardly,  let  it  be  also  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
pity.  R.  A.  S. 

HOW  ONE  SHIP  WAS  WRECKED  AND 
ANOTHER  SATED. 

The  importance  of  adhering  to  discipline,  of 
having  a  responsible  and  able  head,  and  obey¬ 
ing  his  orders,  was  perhaps  never  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  the  case  of  a  couple  of  steam¬ 
ers  that  left  the  port  of  New  York  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other,  the  one  bound  for  Havre 
end  the  other  to  Charleston  and  Jacksonville. 
The  one  was  run  into  amidships,  and  though 
supposed  to  be  constructed  with  bulkheads  that 
would  secure  her  buoyancy  under  almost  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  she  soon  began  to  careen  and  settle ; 
and  from  the  moment  she  was  struck,  there  was 
confusion,  the  passengers  finding  themselves 
without  direction  or  protection.  Nearly  or  quite 
eiz  hundred  lives  were  lost,  although  the  sea  was 
not  rough,  and  the  colliding  vessel  was  but  a 
little  way  off  and  presently  another  came  up  to 
the  rescue.  How  many  of  these  might  have 
been  saved,  had  the  crew  of  the  Bourgogne  on 
that  4th  of  July  morning  done  their  duty,  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

This  was  Monday.  On  Friday  of  the  same 
week,  the  Clyde  liner  Delaware  left  this  port, 
with  about  thirty  pamengers  and  her  usual 
crew  bound  South.  Early  in  the  following 
night  (about  10  o’clock)  she  was  found  to  be  on 
fire  in  her  bold,  and  all  the  passengers  having 
been  awakened  and  directed  to  come  immediate¬ 
ly  on  deck,  the  men  at  first  re-enforced  the 
Oaptain  and  crew  in  a  brave  effort  to  put  out 
the  fire.  This  was  impossible,  and  then  ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  leaving  the  ship,  and 
these  were  carried  out  with  such  order  and  care 
fulness  that  not  a  single  life  was  lost.  The 
passengers  were  first  cared  for,  and  then  the 
crew,  and  last  of  all  the  Captain  and  bis  chief 
officers  came  off.  From  the  start  they  bad  seen 
to  every  detail,  and  no  one  on  that  vessel,  which 
was  shortly  ablaze  in  every  part,  thought  of 
doing  anything  but  conforming  to  their  orders. 
How  to  meet  a  sudden  and  terrible  exigency, 
«nd  bow  not  to  meet  it,  would  seem  to  be  well 
illustrated  by  these  two  vessels  now  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ocean,  and  which  left  this  port  only 
«iz  days  apart. 

Among  the  precautions  that  every  man  should 
take  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  and 
who  may  be  utterly  belplose  when  he  is  gone,- 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  safe  as  a  life  insurance 
in  a  good  sound  company.  We  are  sometimes 
asked  which  to  choose.  This  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  when  there  are  so  many  to  choose  from.  The 
first  instinct  of  every  new  seeker  is  to  look  about 
bim  for  the  biggest  company,  as  a  man  on  a  house 
top,  in  looking  over  a  city,  fixes  his  eye  first  on 
the  tallest  steeples.  But  the  biggest  company 
may  not  be  the  safest  The  writer  of  this  has 
long  been  insured  in  the  old  Washington  Life, 
which  though  not  among  the  largest  (we  were 
almost  going  to  say  the  overgrown)  companies, 
yet  for  security  we  do  not  believe  has  a 
superior  in  this  country  or  in  any  other.  The 
premiums  paid  there  are  an  investment  on 
which  be  rests  with  perfect  confidence  that, 
when  he  is  gone  from  the  world,  it  will  remain 
as  a  security  for  the  years  of  loneliness,  and  a 
reminder  of  the  tender  care  that  provided  for 
those  who  were  dearest  to  him  in  this  world. 

_ ^fl.  M.  F. 

!!  Free  Church  Federation  is  rapidly  growirg 
in  Great  Britain  and  bids  fair  to  become  very 
influential  in  many  ways.  Among  oiber  things 
it  seems  likely  to  secure  a  consideration  for  non-  i 
conformists,  long  due  them,  but  never  accorded 
•ave  in  a  most  grudging  and  unsatisfactory  way.  ^ 


A  LEAF  FROM  THE  PAST.  | 

A  recent  look  into  an  old  copy  of  The  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  furnished  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  condition  of  things  in  the  good 
old  days  before  the  war,  and  incidentally  sug¬ 
gested  some  reflections  appropriate  at  this  time. 
Congressional  debates  are  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  very  interesting  reading,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  instructive  to  read  the  exciting  discus¬ 
sions  of  those  days,  in  the  light  cast  upon  them 
by  occurrences  now  forming  part  of  our  national 
history.  Take  for  example,  a  speech  delivered 
in  the  Senate  on  March  15tb.  1858,  by  Senator 
Stidell  of  Louisiana,  afterwards  famous  as  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Trent  affair.  He  was  argu¬ 
ing  that  there  existed  in  the  North  a  strorg  and 
growing  sentiment  against  slavery,  which  threat¬ 
ened  the  safety  and  perpetuity  of  that  "peculiar 
institution.’’  He  noted  the  fact  that  Senator 
Seward  of  New  York,  had  opposed  a  grant  of 
money  for  some  elavee,  under  certain  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ghe’st,  on  the  ground  that  he 
"would  never  by  his  vote  recognize  the  right  of 
ownership  of  man  in  man.’’  He  then  quoted 
Mr.  Seward  as  saying : 

"J  expect  to  see  this  Union  stand  until  there 
shall  not  Ite  the  footstep  of  a  slave  impressed 
upon  the  soil  that  it  protects.” 

This  was  in  1858,  only  two  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion ;  only  six  years  before 
its  close.  How  prophetic  bis  words  appear  now, 
in  the  light  of  the  great  events  which  so  soon 
followed  them  !  But  to  Mr.  Slidell  they  seemed 
the  very  height  of  arrogance  and  presumption. 
He  said : 

“  Now,  without  being  disposed  to  make  indiscreet 
inquiries  as  to  the  age  of  that  Senator,  I  may  fairly 
infer,  from  the  large  space  he  has  so  long  filled  in  the 
public  eye,  that  he  cannot  want  more  than  ten  to 
fifteen  years  to  attain  that  term  which  the  inspired 
Psalmist  has  given  as  the  ordinarily  allotted  period 
of  human  life — threescore  and  ten.  The  Senator  ex¬ 
pects  to  live  to  see  slavery  abolished  in  every  State 
and  Territory  of  the  Union— that  is,  within  fifteen 
years.  He,  of  course,  will  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  slaves  will  be  voluntarily  emancipated  in  that 
brief  interval.  Congressional  legislation  and  the 
strong  arm  of  executive  power  must  be  brought  to 
bear  to  effect  such  results;  and  I  presume  that  the 
Senator  only  awaits  the  admission  of  a  few  more 
free  States  to  initiate  his  plan  of  operations.” 

How  different  was  the  actual  result,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  was  brought  about  I  Neither 
Mr.  Seward  nor  Mr.  Slidell  could  have  dreamed 
of  what  the  next  few  years  were  to  bring  forth. 
Despite  Mr.  Seward’s  confident  prediction,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  really  expected  to  see  slavery 
abolished  in  the  nation  in  his  time.  Mr.  Slidell 
certainly  did  not  conceive  such  a  result  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Yet  what  one  desired,  and  the  other 
dreaded,  was  brought  to  pass  in  ways  which 
neither  anticipated,  within  lees  time  than  either 
could  have  imagined.  Thus  God  overruled  the 
plans  of  men.  The  recall  of  this  bit  of  ancient 
history  should  teach  us  to  day  firmer  faith  in 
Him.  But  for  the  extinction  of  slavery,  the 
present  unity  of  North  and  South  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  it  continued  to  exist.  It 
would  always  have  been  the  open  sore  of  the 
national  life.  It  was  impossible,  as  Mr.  Lin 
coin  said,  that  the  nation  could  endure,  half 
slave  and  half  free.  The  "bloody  chasm"  which 
once  divided  us  was  not  the  war.  It  was  the 
question  which  caused  the  war;  the  derp  division 
between  the  friends  of  freedom  and  the  advocates 
of  slavery.  "The  irrepressible  conflict"  of  which 
Mr.  Seward  spoke,  was  not  merely  one  of  sec¬ 
tions,  but  of  convictions.  It  was  not  one  of 
interest,  but  of  principle ;  not  geographical  or 
financial,  but  moral  and  spiritual.  Hence  it 
would  down  at  no  man’s  bidding.  As  Charles 
Sumner  used  to  say,  "Nothing  is  ever  settled, 
until  it  is  settled  right."  Tbs  d  itruction  o 


slavery  which  the  Southern  Statesmen  once 
thought  necessary  to  their  position  and  power 
in  the  Government,  really  opened  the  way  for 
their  highest  prosperity  and  peace.  It  rendered 
possible  the  spectacle  of  the  blue  and  the  gray 
fighting  together  under  the  one  flag. 

This  look  into  the  pest  should,  therefore,  teach 
us  faith  for  the  future;  faith  in  Him  whose 
hand  has  been  eo  evident  in  all  our  history. 
The  questions  which  confront  us  to  day  are  new 
questions;  the  conditions  are  not  the  same  as 
those  of  the  former  days.  But  as  in  1858  God 
ruled  and  reigned,  and  His  will  was  accom¬ 
plished,  whatever  men  thought  and  said  and  did, 
eo  in  1898  He  is  still  upon  His  throne,  and  if  we 
are  loyal  and  obedient.  He  will  guide  us  through 
the  perplexities  of  the  present  hour,  and  through 
all  the  possible  complications  of  the  new  and 
untried  future.  It  was  the  inspiration  of  faith 
to  write  over  the  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
those  noble  words  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John : 
"The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
Kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ." 
Not,  "shall  be,"  but  are.  His  is  the  kingdom 
and  the  glory  and  the  power.  The  war  now 
raging  has  given  us  abundant  evidence  of  God’s 
presence  and  providence,  and  as  our  last  war 
gave  freedom  to  a  race  of  elavee,  so  may  our 
present  struggle  bring  righteousness,  and  justice 
and  peace,  to  the  oppressed  and  affi  cted  of 
other  lands,  and  at  the  came  time  cement  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together  as  onk  people. 

THE  SPANISH  ADMIRAL  CERYERA. 

Next  to  our  own  leaders  in  the  war  by  land  or 
sea,  are  the  leaders  of  the  armies  or  the  fleets 
that  are  arrayed  againat  us.  Of  these  the  one 
at  this  moment  before  the  public  is  the  Admiral 
in  command  of  the  Spanish  fleet,  that  has  been 
for  BO  many  weeks  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago, 
and  only  last  week,  in  the  effort  to  escape,  had 
his  whole  fleet  destroyed.  Don  Pasquale  Cervera 
is  of  good  old  Spanish  stock  on  his  father’s  side 
and  of  very  noble  descent  on  his  mother’s,  she 
being  a  Topete,  from  which  family  have  been 
drawn  many  of  Spain’s  best  naval  officers  at 
different  periods  of  her  history.  At  an  early  age 
he  enter^  the  navy,  of  which  he  became  so 
fond,  that  though  he  was  at  one  time  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  cabinet,  he  resigned  to  re  enter  the 
service.  He  was  a  hard  student  and  became  an 
expert  in  all  naval  and  torpedo  experiments, 
being  especially  skilled  in  modern  artillery, 
not  only  in  the  navy,  but  in  fortifications,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  master  in  the  science  of  mod¬ 
ern  warfare.  He  is  also  a  naval  architect  of 
some  eminence  and  as  a  constructor  furnished 
many  of  the  best  ideas  that  have  been  embodied 
in  the  first  class  battle  ship,  Pelayo. 

Ten  years  upon  the  eea — from  18118  1878 — made 
him  master  of  his  profession.  During  this  time 
he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  in  which  he  was 
afterward  to  act  such  a  part.  His  rank  in  ths 
Spanish  navy  is  that  of  Rear  Admiral,  but  at 
Santiago  ho  was  directly  under  Captain  General 
Blanco,  who  in  the  head  of  all  military  and 
naval  operations  in  the  Antilles. 

Cervera  is  59  years  of  age,  but  posseseed  of  such 
a  fine  physique  and  activity,  that  he  looks  like 
a  much  younger  man.  In  appearance  be  has  the 
face  of  a  kind,  good  gentleman,  greeting  you 
with  a  pleasant  look.  His  forehead  is  high,  his 
features  regular,  and  he  wears  a  thick  beard 
and  mustache,  now  perfectly  white  I  Though 
he  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  he  has  been  treaty 
with  ouch  courtesy  that  be  has  not  found  his 
captivity  too  great  a  burden  to  bear ;  and  wo 
may  reasonably  hope  that  a  better  acquaintance 
with  our  countrymen,  may  so  far  soften  his 
heart  as  to  make  him  an  important  instrument 
in  restoring  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.  _ _ _ 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chicago 
welcomed  twenty  members  on  July  3d,  making 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  received 
since  Dr.  Chichester  became  pastor,  in  October 
last.  This  historic  church  of  Chicago  is  active 
and  growing  in  all  its  interests. 
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WELCOME  HAWAIL 

They  have  a  word  in  the  Hawaii  language, 
“Aloha,”  Bweet  and  mueical,  meaning  “Loring 
good  will,”  which  may  be  tranalated  by  our 
word  Welcome. 

For  ae  much  ae  fifty  yeaia  Hawaii  haa  been 
etretching  out  her  handa  to  America  aaking  to 
be  taken  under  the  protecting  care  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  After  the  eetabliahment  of  the  prorieional 
goremment,  January  17th,  1893,  and  the  dienn- 
aion  with  Queen  Liliuokalani  and  her  eupport- 
era,  fire  commiaaionera  came  to  thia  country  to 
aak  Preeident  Harriaon  to  end  the  troublae  by 
annexing  the  ialanda.  He  aent  a  treaty  of 
annexation  to  the  Senate,  but  Preeident  Olere- 
land  withdrew  it  on  the  ground  that  the  rero- 
lution  in  Hawaii  had  been  wrongfully  acoom- 
pliahed  by  the  aid  of  the  American  Miniater, 
Sterena,  with  a  naval  fcwce  of  three  hundred  mm 
landed  from  the  cmieer  Boeton,  and  that  the 
Queen  ehouli  be  re  eatabliahed  on  the  throne. 
Preeident  Oleveland  failed  in  an  effort  to  acoom- 
pliah  thie  through  diplomacy. 

On  July  7th,  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
Preeident  McKinley  approved  the  joint  reaoln- 
lion,  and  practically  the  Ialanda  are  now  a  part 
of  the  great  Republic,  aa  they  will  be  in  deed 
and  in  truth  aa  aoon  aa  the  Hawaii  legialature 
givea  ite  approval  to  the  reaolntion,  and  the 
American  fiag  la  raiaed  in  Honolulu.  The  little 
mid  ocean  republic  will  oeaae  to  exiat  and  come 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta^ 

After  many  attempta  to  bring  about  the  con- 
Bummation  ao  long  deeired  by  wiae  Stateamen 
and  plain  people  throughout  the  Great  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  after  Buffering  ao  many  revaraea,  the 
annexation  iata  have  carried  the  day,  by  a  vote 
of  two  to  one,  and  at  laat  Hawaii  ia  onra. 

To  the  extent  of  thia  aoquiaition  of  territtory 
in  the  Pacific,  whoae  people  are  allied  to  ua  in 
ao  many  waya,  the  United  Btatea  ia  atronger 
than  any  foreign  power  that  might  in  the  future 
have  deaigna  againat  her,  and  eo  may  congratu¬ 
late  beraelf  on  thin  peaceable  tranaaction. 

War  out  of  the  queation,  the  poeaenaion  of  the 
Sandwich  Ialanda,  after  our  career  there  of  civil 
and  religioua  enlightenment,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  Statna  commercially.  From 
a  military  point  of  view,  their  poaaeaaion  ia 
deemed  by  many  military  and  naval  authoritiee 
neoaaaary  to  the  aucceaaful  reaietance  of  attack 
upon  our  Pacific  coaat. 

Thia  ie  the  opinion  of  eminent  etrategiata  of 
to  day,  in  which  Captain  Mahan,  the  well  known 
authority  on  aea  power,  conoura. 

America  ia  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  great  aea 
power.  Such  ahe  haa  been  and  auch  aha  ia. 
In  the  paat  the  strength  of  the  American  folk 
haa  been  on  the  aea,  and  the  auperiority  of  the 
American  aailora,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  aay,  waa 
a  potent  factor  in  the  aecuring  and  maintaining 
of  our  independence.  No  matter  how  great  we 
may  be  inland,  it  ia  moat  imperative  we  ahould 
not  only  uphold  our  aea  power,  but  develop  it 
in  every  legitimate  way. 

Some  of  the  oppoeition  to  the  acquiaition  of 
the  ialanda  haa  unqneationably  been  aincere, 
ariaing  from  honeat  doubta  aa  to  the  wiadom  of 
extending  our  territory  in  distant  quartern  of  the 
earth,  and  including  peoples  not  educated  to 
self-government 

It  ia  a  new  policy,  to  eoDoe  extent  inasmuch 
aa  all  our  territory  hitherto  acquired  has  been 
on  thia  continent  and  many  good  men  have  had 
misgivings  concerning  it  But  it  ia  also 
to  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  territory 
acquired  in  earlier  times  by  ua  from  other 
powers  had  similarly  alien  populations  —  in¬ 
deed  more  ao,  one  might  aay,  for  the  people  of 
Hawaii — the  true  people,  the  people  that  count 
— have  been  of  close  kin,  either  of  American  or 
English  origin. 


No  country  has  greater  claims  on  America 
than  Hawaii.  To  American  miasionariee  is 
due  her  moral  and  religious  regeneration.  Un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  our  devoted  laborers  of  the 
American  ‘Board  of  Oommiasioners  of  Foreign 
Miaaiona  these  ialanda  emerged  from  heathen 
darkneaa  into  Gospel  light.  The  history  of  the 
conversion  of  thia  people  reads  like  some  tale  of 
romance: 

In  the  year^  of  1808,  groea  darkness  rested  on 
these  ialanda.  The  people  were  exempt  from  no 
forms  of  vice  and  in  their  wickedness  they  were 
aasiated  by  foreigners  from  Christian  lands.  In 
that  year,  a  young  man  named  Obookiah  waa 
brought  to  the  United  States  by  a  ship  master 
of  New  Haven.  He  waa  a  bright  youth,  and 
learning  that  a  long  row  of  buildings  on  the 
Square  in  New  Haven  formed  a  College,  where 
young  men  of  America  were  educated,  be  waa 
found  one  day  sitting  on  the  door  steps  of  one 
of  those  edifices,  weeping  because  their  treasures 
of  knowledge  were  sealed  to  him.  A  Christian 
American,  Edwin  W.  Dwight,  moved  with  com- 
paaaion,  educated  him  and  waa  the  means  of  his 
conversion.  Obookiah  died  in  1818  at  the  early 
age  of  26.  But  the  story  of  his  life  and- death 
put  into  print,  moved  two  young  men,  Hiram 
Bingham  and  Asa  Thurston,  to  offer  themaelvee 
aa  miasionariee  to  the  ialanda. 

What  great  things  were  accomplished  in  a 
single  generation  I  The  people  were  ignorant, 
vicious,  degraded  and  miserable.  There  was 
no  sacred  enclosure  where  the  voice  of  Virtue 
could  be  heard  in  its  purity  in  all  the  islands. 
But  ao  great  had  been  the  effect  of  the  teachinga 
of  the  American  miaaionaries  that  in  1848  it 
could  be  said  of  them  as  a  people,  “They  are 
sober,  industrious,  civilized  and  Christian.” 

Richard  H.  Dana  wrote  in  1860:  “It  ia  no 
small  thing  to  aay  of  the  miasionariee  of  the 
American  Board,  that  in  leaa  than  fofty  years 
they  have  taught  thia  whole  people  to  read  and 
to  write,  to  cipher  and  to  aew.  Behold  what  a 
miracle  of.grace  and  civilisation  I  But  for  the 
miasionariee,  it  is  safe  to  say  Hawaii  would 
never  have  had  a  written  language,  ita  records 
and  traditions  would  have  perished,  and  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  savagery  exterminated  the 
people.” 

When  Dr.  Anderson  ot^  the  American  Board 
visited  Hawaii  early  in  the  sixties,  a  native 
poet  wrote  of  hia  coming : 

**  Sailing  far  to  reach  onr  homes. 

From  America  he  oomea : 

Lo  1  in  peace  he  enters  here ; 

Welcome  to  onr  hearts  sincere." 

In  lees  than  half  a  century, these  benighted 
islands  had  homes,  domestic  purity  and  all  the 
noble  aspirations  for  personal  and  social  progress 
inherent  in  the  beet  Christian  civilization. 
Very  much  used  to  be  aaid  in  earlier  years  of 
the  miracle  God  had  wrought  by  his  spirit  in 
the  islands  of  the  aea.  He  had  given  Hawaii 
to  the  Christian  Church  of  America  to  shape 
her  for  a  far-reaching  destiny  under  the  Cross. 
America  was  responsible  for  her;  and  she 
in  her  turn  waa  to  be  a  light  boose  to  give 
light  unto  all  the  ialanda  of  that  great  ocean, 
and  to  be  a  torch  bearer  and  advance  wing  of 
Christian  civilization  to  the  continents  beyond. 

An  the  years  have  rolled  on,  the  social,  moral, 
commercial  and  religioua  ties  have  been  drawn 
the  closer.  America  before  annexation  was  more 
responsible  than  ever  for  the  destiny  of  that  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  fitting  that  Hawaii  become  a  part  of 
the  Republic,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  sinew  of 
onr  sinew.  And  now  the  Christian  Church  of 
America  should  rise  to  its  great  opportunity, 
and  make  effective  use  of  this  strategic  point  in 
the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  and  wide-spread 
missionary  work  and  infiuence. 


Recently  the  Rev.  William  M.  Kincaid  of  th» 
Andrew  Presbyterian  Church  of  Minneapoli» 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Union 
Church  of  Honolulu.  Now  it  ie  no  longer  % 
foreign  land,  but  one  of  the  most  important  out¬ 
posts  of  Home  Missions,  over  which  will  wav» 
the  m  issionary  banner,  ‘ '  Our  Country  for  Christ. '  * 
Honolulu  is  ours  by  the  right  of  similar 
motive,  religion,  kindred  destiny,  and  racw 
achievements.  Once  more.  Aloha  Hawaii. 

F.  E.  M. 


mniMO  THB  BBCOMOBNTBADOS. 

Although  our  Government  officials  at  Wash¬ 
ington  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the  work  of 
organising  and  supplying  the  troops  and  arrang- 
ing^for  the  sick  and  suffering  and  for  carrying^ 
on^  the  war  in  two  hemispheres,  they  have  not 
forgotten  the  poor  reconcentradoe  and  have  done 
much  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those  who  were 
driven  out  of  the  cities  before  the  war  began, 
many  being  fed  regularly.  Supplies  have  been 
landed  secretly  at  different  points  on  the  coast, 
and  two  ships  are  now  ready  to  sail,  having  on 
board  750,000  pounds  of  canned  meat,  562,500- 
of  fiour,  750,000  of  bacon,  90, 000  of  coffee,  100, 
000  of  sugar,  60,000  of  soap,  60,000  of  salt,  and. 
3,750  of  pepper.  The  food  is  distributed  in  reg¬ 
ular  daily  rations,  the  ration  for  each  100  per¬ 
sons  a  day  being  100  pounds  of  corn  meal  mr 
75  of  fiour,  100  of  beef,  6  of  coffee,  10  of  sugar,. 
4  of  soap,  4  of  salt,  and  4  ounces  of  pepper. 


Among  the  many  clever  and  original  advertis¬ 
ing  schemes  that  abound  in  these  days  one  of 
the  most  tasteful  and  timely  ie  that  sent  by  N, 
W.  Ayer  and  Son  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  Fourth 
of  July  greeting  to  their  patrons.  On  the  two 
covers  are  handsome  embossed  reproductions  of 
the  historic  Independence  Bell  of  Philadelphia. 
The  same  bell  appears  in  half-tone  on  the  inter¬ 
vening  pages,  and  on  this  historic  form  ar» 
printed  full  accounts  of  the  old  bell,  of  its  cast¬ 
ing,  and  ita  placing  in  the  belfry  of  the  Stato 
House  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  historic  scene* 
in  which  its  deep  toned  notes  have  played  * 
part.  Then  at  the  end  are  a  few  words  on  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  setting  forth 
what  baa  been  accomplished  in  this  line  during 
the  last  thirty  years  by  thia  successful  and 
much  respected  firm.  The  whole  thing  is  well 
conceived  and  carried  out;  tied  together  by  a  silk 
cord  made  of  the  national  colors  intertwined,  it 
is  ready  to  hang  on  the  office  wall  ae  a  trifie  at 
once  suggestive  and  ornamental. 


The  second  annual  Hampton  Summer  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  Hampton  Institute,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  July  20th  to  22nd.  The  subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  will  relate  to  the  improvement  of  th» 
Negro  race  in  matters  of  education,  home  get¬ 
ting  and  home  training,  farming,  trades, 
business  habits,  health,  temperance  and  re¬ 
ligion.  Among  the  papers  announced  are  thoeo 
on“ Industrial  Elducation  in  the  Public  Schools, 
“The  Dangers  Encountered  by  Southern  Girl* 
in  Northern  Cities,”  and  “How  to  Hold  the 
Young  People  in  the  Churches.” 

A  large  number  of  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  race  have  signified  their  intention  of 
being  present  and  their  willingness  to  sssist  in 
carrying  out  the  program.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Grimke,  Mise 
Sypbaz,  Dr.  F.  J.  Shadd,  and  Professor  Hugh 
M.  Brown  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Professor 
Kelly  Miller  of  Howard  University,  Professor 
Booker  T.  Washington  of  Tuakegte,  Professor 
Scarborough  of  Wilberforce,  Dr.  Daniel  William* 
of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Victoria  Earle  Matthews  of 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune  of  the  New 
York  Age,  Rev.  J.  E.  Jones,  D.D.  of  Richmond 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Rev.  F.  C.  Bishop 
of  New  York. 
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THE  BETTER  SIDE  OF  SPAIN. 

JL  ooantrj  th»t  hM  had  a  craat  paat  In  history  and 
may  hare  a  (reat  fntnre.  If  sho  would  bnt  lay 
•aids  her  towering  pride  and  ambition,  and  con¬ 
tent  herself  with  the  adranta^es  that  nature  has 
(Iren  her. 

iFrom  the  last  chapter  of  “Old  Spain  and  New  Spain.'*] 

‘  Nature  inteEded  Spain  for  a  great  country: 
ite  position  is  one  of  the  most  favored  in 
Rurope.  If  it  has  not  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Empire  of  Ruaeia,  it  is  far  better  aituated,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Continent,  in  a  better  lati¬ 
tude,  with  a  better  climate,  and  greater  facilitiee 
for  commerce  with  the  world.  In  the  latter  re¬ 
spect,  Spain  ia  like  France,  which  it  nearly 
equals  in  territory,  the  two  countries  having 
almoet  the  same  area  (France  a  little  over,  and 
Spain  a  little  under,  200,(XX)  square  milee] ;  and 
«8  (hey  lie  aide  by  side,  they  present  many 
points  for  comparison  and  for  contrast.  A  glance 
at  the  map  will  show  that  they  have  the  same 
general  shape,  "lyirg  four  square,”  with  an 
dimple  front  on  every  side.  Both  have  the  im- 
aienee  advantage  of  being  open  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  sea,  dififering  only  in  tbie:  that 
France  has  the  longer  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic, 
«nd  Spain  the  longer  on  tbe  Mediterranean. 

Thus  both  countries  start  in  the  race  of 
progress  with  about  equal  advantiges:  they 
begin  as  it  were  abreast  How  then  is  it  that 
Spain  has  fallen  so  far  behind  France;  that  it 
has  only  one  half  the  population,  and  lees  than 
one  half  tbe  wealth;  that  the  railroads  are  built 
by  French  capital,  as  the  mines  are  woibed  by 
English  cap  tal ;  and  that  in  all  tbe  elements  of 
modern  progress  this  country  in  a  hundred  years 
behind  France  and  the  other  leading  nations  of 
Europe?  Since  it  is  not  forwent  of  natural 
advantages,  where  shall  we  find  the  eiplanation 
of  this  singular  historical  fact  T 

I  answer  that  Spain  has  not  had  a  fair  chance ; 
that  she  has  bad  the  worst  gorernmenta,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  that  ever  cursed  a  civilised 
oountry.  The  Inquisitor  wds  the  cowled  aaaas- 
ain,  the  monk-murderer,  who,  hiding  the  dagger 
under  bis  monastic  robe,  was  feeling  for  his 
oountry'a  heart.  Seeking,  wherever  there  was 
a  precious  life,  to  strike  it  dead,  be  sowed  the 
land  thick  with  grarea,  till  Spain  was  a  vast 
•cemetery,  in  which  her  bravest  and  her  beet 
were  "untimely  buried.”  No  country  could 
atand  that  long.  It  ia  a  proof  of  the  immense 
■vitality  of  Spain  that  she  stood  it  for  genera¬ 
tions.  But  the  final  result  was  inevitable. 
'Weaker  and  weaker  tbe  nation  grew,  till  at  last 
it  was  BO  bloodless  and  nerveleae  as  to  be  not 
only  without  energy  and  strength,  but  even  with 
out  hope  or  ambition. 

But  the  difference  between  France  and  Spain 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  political  causes  alone, 
potent  as  they  have  been ;  but  to  something  back 
of  all  these— a  fundamental  difference  in  charac¬ 
ter  between  the  Spaniard  and  the  Gaul.  They 
Are  two  races.  The  Frenchman  in  quick,  alert, 
wusceptible  to  new  impressions;  while  the  Span 
iard  moves  slowly  and  reluctantly,  with  a 
baugbty  pride  in  not  moving,  and  a  sort  of  in¬ 
dignation  at  being  compelled  to  stir,  though  he 
may  yield  to  tbe  force  of  circumstances  what  he 
would  not  yield  to  the  force  of  argument.  Yet 
oven  then,  as  be  lifts  bis  heavy  limbs  to  put 
them  one  step  forward  in  the  path  of  progress, 
it  is  with  a  proud  disdain  of  tbe  forces  of  this 
modern  age  that  compel  him  to  move  at  all. 

To  this  dissimilarity  of  temperament  in  due 
in  great  part  the  dislike  of  the  Spaniards  for 
the  French,  which  one  who  travels  in  Spain 
imust  recognise.  Surprising  as  it  may  be,  yet 
it  is  sadly  true,  that  the  nearest  neighbors  are 
not  always  the  best  friends ;  and  there  is  no 
people  in  Europe  to  whom  tbe  Spaniards  are 
teas  inclined  than  their  neighbors  on  the  other 
wide  of  the  Pyrenees.  And  this  is  not  merely 
from  tbe  memory  of  old  wars,  but  because  the 
■two  nations  are  not  sympathetic :  they  are  twain, 
And  you  cannot  make  them  one  fiesb. 


If  I  were  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  might 
have  to  add  that  the  Spaniards  not  only  hate  the 
French,  but  that  their  hatred  in  fiavored  with 
contempt,  looking  upon  them  as  a  high,  volatile 
people,  of  no  stability  in  anything,  ready  at 
any  time,  'for  a  consideration,’  to  change  their 
government  or  their  religion ;  while  the  Span¬ 
iards  stand  fast,  like  those  heavy  columns  of 
Spanish  infantry  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
V.,  by  their  immovable  firmness,  carried  the 
day  on  many  a  bloody  field. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  of  the  revolu 
tions  that  have  swept  over  Europe,  have  stopped 
at  the  Pyrenees— a  barrier  against  which  the 
waves  from  the  North  have  dashed  tbemselvee 
in  vain :  a  fact  to  which  there  ie  a  singular 
analogy  in  the  mountains  themselves.  In  the 
formation  of  these  mountains,  geologists  have 
observed  that  they  are  quite  different  on  their 
two  sides — rising  from  tbe  valleys  of  France  by 
a  gradually  ascending  slope,  while  at  the  top 
they  break  like  waves,  and  fall  into  deep  gorges 
and  chasms,  over  which  the  summits  hang  in 
mighty  cliffs  and  precipices. 

Not  unlike  this  has  "been  the  effect  of  suc¬ 
cessive  French  revolutions,  which,  tremendous 
and  sweeping  as  they  have  been  in  ibeir  own 
country,  have  eibausted  their  force  by  the  time 
they  reached  its  southern  boundary.  Or  if  the 
impulse  of  the  mighty  wave  carried  it  to  the 
top  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  it  broke,  presenting 
to  the  Spanish  people  only  the  glittering  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  wave  of  French  froth  and  foam,  falling 
like  the  spray  of  Niagara  from  tbe  crests  of  the 
mountains. 

In  this  comparison  Spain  appears  to  the  beet 
advantage,  from  her  dignity  and  repose;  but 
there  are  other  qualities  needed  to  make  a  great 
nation,  and  we  cannot  but  recognize  the  fact 
that,  with  all  that  ia  truly  noble  in  the  .Spanish 
character,  it  has  its  weaknesses,  for  which  the 
country  has  to  suffer. 

DON  QUIXOTE  THE  TBUE8T  TYPE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  CHABACTEB. 

In  one  of 'the  conversations  with  Oaatelar, 
he  spoke  of  Don  Quixote  as  a  picture,  not  only 
of  human  nature,  but  of  Spanish  nature— a 
remark  which  hae  often  recurred  to  me  in  my 
observations  since.  "I  have  just  been  travelling 
in  La  Mancha,”  said  a  Spanish  German  friend, 
"and  I  saw  there  the  very  windmills  which  Don 
Quixote  attacl'ed:  yes,  and  I  saw  Don  Quixote 
himself,  and  Sanch  i  Panza,  or  at  leart  their 
exact  types,  dreseed  in  modern  Spanish  cos¬ 
tume.”  My  acquaintance  with  Spain  has  been 
more  brief,  and  jet  I  have  several  times  had  the 
honor  of  being  introduced  to  that  most  excellent 
Spanish  knight  and  his  \a1iant  man-at-arms; 
and  I  hope  I  ehall  not  give  offence  if,  by  some 
slight,  delica'e  touches.  I  give  a  portrait  of  the 
Don  Quixote  of  to-day. 

Don  Quixote  was  a  mighty  man  of  valor, 
who  lived  in  a  world  of  his  imagination.  When 
he  lifted  op  his  majestic  person,  and  looked 
round  tbe  Spain  in  which  he  was  born,  he  saw, 
not  its  vulgar  or  its  common  side,  but  castles  in 
whose  grim  towers  fair  damsels  were  confined, 
to  deliver  whom  was  the  calling  of  a  Spanish 
knight.  This  was'a  vocation  worthy  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  and  of  that  courage  and  prowess  of  which 
he  knew  himself  to  be  possessed.  He  believed 
that  he  was  born  for  something  great,  and  here 
was  the  field  of  glory  into  which  he  would 
enter.  He  would  be  the  champion  and  defender 
of  beauty  and  virtue.  Wherefore,  mounting  his 
steed  Roeinante,  with  bis  trusty  follower,  Sancho 
Panza,  bringing  up  the  rear  on  a  mule,  be  leaves 
tbe  paternal  roof,  and  goes  abroad  in  quest  of 
adventures.  Adventures  he  has,  though  not  all 
of  the  kind  that  be  seeks.  He  is  often  reduced 
to  sorry  plights,  when  it  is  bard  to  reconcile  his 
ideas  of  his  own  greatnecs  with  the  meanness  of 
his  condition.  But  be  ie  equal  to  the  occasion. 
Nothing  daunts  him  ;  nothing  disconcerts  him. 
His  loves  and  his  wars  are  alike  of  the  noblest 


kind.  If  he  goes  to  a  Spanish  inn,  the  kitchen- 
maid  seems  to  him  a  high  bom  senorita ;  but 
his  ill-timed  devotion  gets  him  into  no  end  of 
trouble.  On  the  high  road  he  is  prepared  to 
face  armed  foes;  but  meets  instead  a  company 
of  country  louts,  who  laugh  at  his  ridiculous 
figure,  and  whan  he  resents  their  impudence, 
tumble  him  from  his  horse,  and  kick  him  and 
cuff  him  till  there  is  not  a  place  in  his  body 
which  is  not  sore  with  the  beating.  Even  the 
windmills,  whirling  without  his  permission, 
affront  his  dignity,  and  he  attacks  them  with 
fury,  only  to  be  left  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
Such  is  the  valiant  knight-errant,  whose  adven¬ 
tures  always  end  in  a  sorrowful  experience ;  but 
not  a  jot  does  he  abate  of  his  self  complaceny. 
This  he  keeps  to  the  very  close  of  his  wonderful 
career ;  though  buffeted  by  fortune,  he  is  great 
in  soul,  and  carries  his  head  erect,  proud  and 
punctilious  to  the  last. 

Is  there  any  parallel  to  thin  in  the  modern 
Spanish  cavalier  T  Oastelar  sees  a  resemblance, 
and  even  a  stranger  cannot  help  perceiving  it. 
If  the  knight  errant  does  not  still  ride  abroad, 
his  counterpart  remains  at  home,  with  tbe 
same  chivalrous  spirit  in  his  breast;  with  a 
code  of  honor  that  n^kes  him  quick  to  reeent 
an  insult;  a  brave  but  somewhat  choleric  gentle¬ 
man,  whose  temper  takes  fire  at  any  slight  to  his 
dignity,  though  wholly  unintended,  and  who  is 
as  ready  to  attack  unseen  and  imaginary  enemies 
as  ever  Don  Quixote  was  to  charge  the  windmills  I 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  is  an  excessive  and 
over-sensitive  pride— the  old  Castilian  pride, 
which  has  descended  in  full  force  to  their  sue 
cessors.  It  is  not  a  pride  which  shows  itself  in 
insolence  towards  others,  but  one  which  will 
never  forgive  a  want  of  personal  respect.  When 
you  are  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  you  must  remember  that  he  ie,  not  merely 
a  man  and  a  brother,  but  above  all,  a  Spaniard. 
He  will  treat  yon  with  the  utmost  courtesy  so 
long  as  you  show  him  proper  consideration  ;  but 
the  moment  yon  presume  to  treat  him  lightly, 
or  to  patronise  him,  you  must  expect  to  see  tbe 
old  Spanish  hoMtew  show  itself  in  a  way  wh'ch 
will  make  it  much  more  agreeable  tor  you  to  get 
out  of  the  country.  So  tar,  I  confess  I  like  the 
Spanish  pride;  and  when  I  see  tbe  airs  of  supe¬ 
riority  assumed  by  some  foreigners— airs  which 
are  as  vulgar  as  they  are  offensive— I  am  glad 
that  there  is  one  country  where  they  are  likely 
to  be  so  effectually  snubbed  as  to  make  them 
feel  more  at  ease  in  body  and  mind  when  they 
have  reeroseed  the  Pyrenees. 

But  pride  is  a  heavy  load  to  carry,  espe¬ 
cially  for  one  with  slender  resources  to  support 
his  dignity.  There  was  a  time  when  Spanish 
grandees  might  coosider  themselves  the  first 
gentlemen  in  Europe,  since  they  bad  not  only 
rank  but  fortune,  many  of  them  very  great  for¬ 
tunes,  created  by  the  influx  of  wealth  from 
Mexico  and  Peru,  which  made  them  like  the 
merchant  princes  of  Vsnics.  In  a  few  cases  the 
old  estates  remain  in  tbe  family,  but  in  tbe 
greater  number  the  wealth  has  been  scattered 
till  the  descendants  are  left  with  only  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  poverty,  which  ia  made  more  em 
barrassing  by  being  associated  with  a  proud 
name. 

Here  is  the  dilemma  in  which  tens  of  thou 
sands  of  Spanish  gentlemen  find  themselves  to¬ 
day.  Indeed  the  number  might  be  enlarged : 
for  while  there  is  an  old  aristocracy,  bearing 
illustrious  names  that  date  back  to  the  time  of 
Castile  and  Arragon,  the  ancient  blood  has 
descended  in  other  channels  and  flowed  in  many 
directions;  so  that,  while  the  beads  cf  the  great 
houses  might  be  counted,  it  is  impossible  to 
count  when  you  come  to  the  third  and  fourth- 
yes,  and  to  the  tenth— generation.  Including 
all  these,  tbe  Spanish  nobility  has  been  esti¬ 
mated,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  comprise 
nearly  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
Spain! 
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How  M  a  higher  claaa  ao  numeroua  to  be 
Bupported  ?  Some  may  become  oflBcera  io  the 
Army  or  Navy,  but  for  the  larger  part  there  ia 
little  hope  of  auything  ‘fit  for  a  gentleman’  ex 
cept  to  get  some  employment  under  the  govern* 
ment;  and  to  obtain  that,  however  humble  the 
position  and  petty  the  pay,  is  the  ambition  of 
many  a  man  in  whose  veins  fiows  the  blue  blood 
of  the  proudest  families  of  Old  Spain. 

A  Spaniard  would  rather  die  than  not  keep  up 
appearances.  If  he  aspires  to  a  position  in 
society,  he  will  try  to  appear  rich,  or  at  least 
independent,  while  in  reality  he  may  be  desper¬ 
ately  poor.  To  this  end  there  are  two  things 
which  are  more  important  to  him  than  food 
and  drink— a  carriage  and  a  box  at  the  opera  I 
To  show  himself  in  the  Prado  at  a  certain  hour 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  opera  at  night,  satisfies 
his  ambition.  For  the  rest,  how  he  lives,  no¬ 
body  knows  and  nobody  cares.  He  need  not  give 
dinners:  indeed  he  may  not  have  a  dinner  to 
give,  or  even  to  eat  himself.  When  he  comes 
back  from  his  daily  drive,  and  alights  at  his 
door,  he  may  retire  into  the  recesses  of  his 
chamber,  and  there  partake  of  the  meanest  food 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  nobody 
be  the  wiser,  llie  Spaniards  have  a  convenient 
proverb  that  "The  stomach  has  nowindowsi’’ 
What  a  man  wears  on  his  back  ia  exposed  to  the 
gase  of  all  men ;  but  what  he  eats,  nobody  tees. 
Or  if  indeed  he  does  not  eat  at  all,  nobody  can 
see  that  his  stomach  is  very  lean  and  hungry, 
when  he  muffles  his  cloak  about  him,  and  sallies 
forth  to  meet  the  world  with  ao  unruffled  coun¬ 
tenance.  Some  of  the  stones  which  were  told 
me  in  Madrid  of  the  petty  economies  to  which 
gentlemen  in  good  society  were  reduced,  were 
quite  equal  to  anything  in  the  shifts  of  Don 
Quixote. 

But  the  Spanish  cavalier  is  not  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  resources  or  the  attainment  of  his 
highest  felicity.  There  is  one  more  prise  to  be 
gained,  and  his  happiness  will  be  complete:  it 
IS  to  get  a  pension — a  hope  which  would  be 
chimerical  in  a  country  where  such  rewards 
were  bestowed  only  for  distinguished  public  ser¬ 
vices.  But  they  do  these  things  differently  in 
Spain.  Here  pensions  are  given  for  all  sorts  of 
services,  or  for  none.  The  most  trifling  claim 
is  recognised  by  the  assurance  of  a  certain  sum 
from  the  Government.  It  may  be  very,  very 
small ;  but  no  matter  for  that— it  in  fixed  ;  and 
no  long  as  it  secures  the  recipient  from  abso 
lute  want,  it  ia  enough.  From  that  moment  he 
will  set  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  not  'do  another 
stroke  of  work  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  pension -roll  of  Spain  has 
become  so  great.  ‘Every  new  Administration 
that  comes  in  has  a  fresh  army  of  favorites  to 
be  rewarded  for  devotion  to  their  political  lead¬ 
ers,  and  the  number  swells  larger  and  larger 
from  year  to  year.  All  this  is  a  burden  which 
the  State  has  to  carry,  and  as  it  takes  the  labor 
of  two  able  bodied  men  to  support  a  third  idle 
one,  the  drain  upon  its  resources  is  enormous. 

But  what  cares  the  happy  pensioner  T  For 
him  life’s  woes  are  ended,  and  its  joys  are  but 
just  begun.  Every  day  he  will  spend  his  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  caf^,  where  he  will  sip  his  coffee,  read 
his  journal,  and  twirl  his  cigarette;  the  after¬ 
noon  he  will  take  his  ride  or  drive  (except  Sun¬ 
days,  when  he  will  go  to  the  bull  ring) ;  and  the 
evening  he  will  spend  at  the  theatre  or  the 
opera.  When  life  flows  on  with  this  smooth 
and  even  current,  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amuse 
meot->.  who  can  wonder  that  the  Spaniard  ia 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  country  f 
Why  should  be  not  be  ?  Is  not  bis  country  the 
greatest  in  the  world  f 

Absurd  as  it  seems,  even  intelligent  Span¬ 
iards  cherish  the  belief  that  it  ia  still  the  first 
power  in  Europe.  And  as  to  literature,  a 
friend  told  me  that,  in  conversation  with  a 
Spanish  gentleman  familiar  with  foreign  litera¬ 
tures,  the  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he 


looked  upon  them  all  as  only  so  many  pale 
reflections  of  the  far  more  splendid  literature  of 
Spain  I  Another  Spanish  gentleman,  who  bad 
made  a  visit  to  France,  could  not  contain  his 
joy  at  returning,  and  said  with  an  air  of  one 
who  smiled  approvingly  on  a  rising  young  city, 
that  "Paris  was  very  well,  but,’’  with  an  em¬ 
phasis,  "tf  was  not  Madrid  !" 

"This  is  delicious.  Such  a  man  does  not 
belong  to  the  nineteenth  century.  He  is  a 
knight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  lot  it  is  to 
live  in  this  vulgar  modern  time,  but  who  still 
keeps  bis  exalted  air,  walking  on  the  battle 
ments  of  his  ancient  towers,  all  unconscious 
that  the  world  is  sweeping  by  him,  and  leaving 
him  far  behind. 

There  is  something  truly  pathetic  in  this 
uncoDsciousneae  of  one  who  is  so  full  of  the 
ancient  glories  of  bis  country  that  be  cannot 
perceive  its  decay,  and  who  still  dreams  dreams 
and  sees  visions,  keeping  up  bis  fallen  dignity 
by  an  increased  self-appreciation  that  shall 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  appreciation  by  the 
world ;  and  one  can  but  look  with  mingled  pity 
and  respect  on  this  grand  old  figure,  that  seems 
to  have  stepped  out  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  even  in  well-worn  and  faded  raiment, 
preierves  the  traces  of  former  splendor. 

Complacency  such  as  this  it  would  be  cruel 
to  disturb,  were  it  not  that  these  airy  fancies 
need  to  be  dispelled,  in  order  that  the  Spaniards 
of  to  day  may  come  down  to  the  hard  ground  of 
reality,  and  on  this  solid  basis  reconstruct  the 
fabric  of  their  country’s  greatness.  A  nation  is 
made  up  of  individuals;  its  strength  is  merely 
the  combined  strength  of  millions  of  men ;  and 
the  weakness  of  character  that  makes  a  man  too 
proud  to  work,  is  a  weakness  of  the  State. 
Herein  is  the  weakness  of  Spain :  she  has  too 
many  knights,  and  they  carry  too  much  heavy 
lirmor ;  so  that  she  is  sadly  overweighted  with 
dignity.  The  Spanish  cavalier  is  a  little  out  of 
place  in  this  bustling  century.  If  this  man  of 
war  would  only  realize  that  the  age  of  peace  has 
come  and  lay  aside  his  helmet  and  shield,  and 
be  content  simply  to  do  a  man’s  sork  in  this 
work  a-day  world,  the  effect  would  soon  show 
itself  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

The  common  people  of  Spain,  who  till  the 
soil,  are  of  the  right  stuff :  simple  and  honeat, 
brave  in  war  and  industrious  in  peace.  A  friend 
who,  in  a  residence  of  many  years  in  Spain, 
has  visited  almost  every  province,  and  mingled 
with  the  peasantry,  tells  me  that  he  has  become 
very  fond  of  them ;  that  he  has  always  found 
them  kindly  and  truthful,  not  disposed  to  take 
advantage  of  a  stranger,  but  bidding  him  wel¬ 
come  to  their  bumble  homes  with  genuine  hos¬ 
pitality.  Strong  in  frame,  they  are  tremendous 
workers  in  the  fields.  Those  who  have  seen 
them  in  the  long  summer's  day  toiling  from  sun 
to  sun,  will  admit  that  no  country  could  have 
better  husbandmen.  These  are  they  who  are  to 
create  the  wealth  of  Spain;  and  if  their  ranks 
were  not  thinned  by  conscription  for  the  army, 
and  their  substance  eaten  up  by  taxes,  they 
would  in  another  generaticn  create  a'degree  of 
prosperity  such  as  has  not  been  seen  within  three 
hundred  years. 

In  drawing  a  contrast  between  Old  Spain 
and  New  Spain,  I  have  not  meant  to  speak  of 
them  as  if  they  were  two  nations,  detached  and 
separate  the  one  from  the  other :  they  are  but 
two  parts  of  one  great  organism,  living  on  from 
age  to  age,  which  may  indeed  be  weaker  now 
than  in  some  former  lentury,  but  which,  in  spite 
of  all  dieaater,  ia  still  great,  or  at  least  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  greatness.  Some  of  my  hasty 
cmuntrymen  will  say  flippantly  that  Spain  is 
"played  out.’’  Never  were  they  more  mistaken. 
The  country  is  still  here,  as  strong  by  nature  as 
ever;  standing  like  a  great  fortress,  defended  on 
one  side  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  all  round 
the  others  by  the  encircling  sea;  with  resources 
unexhausted  and  almost  untouched.  If  Fiance 


be  richer  in  soil,  Spain  is  richer  in  mineral 
wealth,  and  indeed  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  No  quicksilver  mine  i» 
equal  to  that  of  Almaden ;  no  iron  mines  ar» 
richer  than  those  of  Bilboa ;  while  the  copper 
mines  of  Rio  Tinto,  which  have  been  worked 
from  the  times  of  the  Fhenicians,  are  to  day, 
under  the  trained  skill  of  English  engineers, 
directing  the  labor  of  four  thousand  workmen, 
yielding  more  than  ever.  Thus  Spain  is  a- 
country  overrunning  with  natural  wealth:  its 
bills  bring  forth  brass,  and  its  mountains  iron  ; 
while  its  magnificent  coast  line  opens  its  broad¬ 
armed  ports,  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  to 
invite  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Thus  situated,  no  country  in  Europe  to  day 
has  greater  opportunties  than  Spain.  She  ba» 
no  reason  to  be  envious  of  any  of  her  neighbors, 
even  though  Castilian  pride  may  be  wounded  to 
think  that  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  is  no  longer  counted  worthy  to  be 
recognized  in  a  (Dongreee  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  So  much  the  better  I  Her  safety  is  in 
standing  apart :  she  ia  in  no  danger  of  entangling 
alliances,  which  shall  compel  her  to  fight  battlea 
not  her  own.  Left  to  herself,  she  has  only  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  and  in  this  she 
will  have  the  good  wishes  of  the  friends  of  lib¬ 
erty  all  over  the  world.  They  must  not  be  im¬ 
patient  at  slow  progress,  for  eo  it  ia  always  with 
a  political  evolution ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be  really 
begun.  Even  when  there  is  a  general  advance, 
there  will  be  occasional  setbacks,  as  there  ia 
one  here  just  now.  Since  the  monarchy  was  re¬ 
established,  the  country  has  undergone  a  partial 
reaction.  But  this  can  be  only  for  a  time. 

Castelar  describee  the  present  state  of  political 
affairs  in  Spain  as  not  unlike  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  in  England,  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France,  and  of  the  Pope  in  Rome — a  temporary 
reaction,  to  be  followed  by  an  overwhelming  vic¬ 
tory  for  freedom.  This  prophecy  of  good  ia  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  course  of  events :  for  with  all  th» 
backward  tendencies,  comparing  year  with  year, 
there  has  been  a  slow  but  steady  progress. 

The  end  is  still  distant,  but  "far  off  its  coming- 
shines. ’’  Good  government  is  the  last  attain¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  Simple  in  its  object — that 
of  mutual  protection  and  defence— it  is  infinitely 
complex  in  its  details,  requiring  a  thousand 
checks  and  balances  to  keep  it  from  verging  to 
despotism  on  the  one  side,  or  to  revolution 
and  anarchy  on  the  other.  Such  a  government 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  generation.  To 
build  up  a  great  nat  on  requires  all  the  wiedum 
of  the  wieest  and  the  virtue  of  the  best  To 
this  end  the  most  liberal  and  patriotic  me''  in 
Spain  are  now  working,  and  their  labor  will 
not  be  without  its  reward. 

With  such  fond  thoughts,  I  linger  on  these 
shores,  reluctant  to  depart.  Dear  old  Spain  I 
With  all  her  faults,  1  love  her  still :  for  her 
faults  are  redeemed  by  splendid  qualities— a 
high  sense  of  honor;  a  truly  democratic  respect 
of  man  for  man.  for  the  Spaniard  never  forgets 
to  show  to  another  what  he  demands  for  himself; 
and  above  all,  the  gentle  courtesy,  inherited 
from  the  ages  of  chivalry,  of  which  the  stranger 
has  frequent  experience,  and  which,  like  charity, 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  Such  a  country  is 
worthy  of  a  better  fate.  And  that  is  coming. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad  in  tke  land,  and 
the  face  of  the  nation  is  towards  the  ris  ng  sun  ; 
and  it  ia  not  impossible  that  another  century 
may  see  the  glory  of  Old  Spain  fading  and  grow 
ing  dim  before  the  greater  glory  of  the  New. 

In  my  last  walk  on  the  ramparts  of  Cadiz,  I 
was  startled  by  a  heavy  gun,  and  turning  to  the 
harbor  wan  a  large  steamer  bearing  away  to  the 
West  It  was  the  weekly  mail  to  Cuba,  by 
which  Spain  keeps  up  communication  with  her 
great  dependency.  These  messengers,  coming 
and  going  across  the  deep,  carry  our  thoughts 
to  the  dwellers  beyond  the  sea.  It  is  not  yet 
I  four  hundred  years  since  Columbus  sailed  from 
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this  very  coast — from  Palos,  which  is  oot  far 
above  Cadis — on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery. 
That  was  one  of  the  turning  points  of  history, 
as  it  opened  another  hemisphere  to  the  expan 
sion  of  the  human  race.  Remembering  how  it 
has  changed  the  course  of  empire — how  it  has 
created  nations,  and  started  them  in  the  race  of 
progress  with  a  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and 
of  liberty— Americans  may  well  desire  to  draw 
closer  the  relations  that  bind  them  to  the  country 
to  which  they  owe  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  _ 

I.AKB  FOREST  OOI.I,KOB. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  beautiful  resorts 
about  Chicago,  know  that  Lake  Forest  is  the 
summer  home,  and  in  many  instances  for  all  the 
year, of  some  of  the  wealthiest  men  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  Chicago.  It  borders  on  Lake  Michigan 
and  on  its  other  aides  is  a  stretch  of  charming 
park  with  ways  winding  in  every  direction. 
And  the  best  of  it  is  that  nearly  all  the  people, 
and  there  are  a  great  many,  are  Presbyterians. 
This  is  why  Dr.  McClure  has  such  a  beautifully 
appointed  church  and  so  large  a  congregation,  of 
which  he  has  been  pastor  (or  so  many  years.  It 
is  because  he  is  so  well  known,  and  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  College,  that  he  was  chosen 
President.  The  Commencement  was  made  trebly 
interesting  because  of  bis  inauguration.  His 
inaugural  discourse  was,  "Education  for  Leader¬ 
ship."  He  announced  gifts  to  the  College 
amounting  to  about  $75,000  in  all,  the  McCor¬ 
micks  giving  $25  000,  and  one  man,  Henry  C. 
Dufrand,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
giving  ^,000  to  build  a  Young  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  Dormitory  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 
Mrs.  Charles  H  Quinlan  created  a  memorial 
library  fund  in  the  name  of  her  husband.  Mr. 
Delevan  Smith  gave  $5,000,  and  memorial  schol¬ 
arships  were  given  by  Mrs.  Mary  Chapin,  Syl 
vaster  Lind,  and  Washington  H.  Nicholls. 

After  the  Commencement  exercises,  a  large  and 
distinguisheo  company  gathered  around  the 
tables,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  ministers 
of  Chicago.  Lake  Forest  has  entered  upon  an 
era  of  great  prosperity. 

*  Clarkncx  Q.  Reynolds. 

A  CASE  OF  JftEAI,  NEED. 

In  planning  its  work  in  the  city  for  the  ensu 
ing  year,  the  New  York  Presbytery  was  obliged 
for  lack  of  funds  to  withdraw  support  from  two 
or  three  of  the  weaker  churches  and  missions. 
One  of  these  was  the  Hebrew  Christian  Mission, 
which  has  been  conducted  for  nearly  six  years 
in  the  basement  of  the  Allen  Street  Church. 
The  cessation  of  his  salary  at  the  beginning  of 
July  has  left  the  paster  of  this  congregation 
without  means  to  provide  daily  bread  for  his 
large  family  during  the  summer  months.  He 
has  no  other  way  open  for  earning  anything. 
As  a  converted  Jewish  Rabbi,  be  can  look  only 
for  opposition  of  active  and  bitter  character 
from  his  racial  kindred  His  labors  among  the 
poor  Hebrew  families  that  swarm  in  that  part 
of  the  city  are  more  needed  in  the  summer  than 
at  any  other  season.  Several  city  magistrates 
and  other  officials  have  written  him,  testifying 
their  positive  opinion  of  the  real  value  of  bis 
services  amon^  the  destitute  foreign  population 
who  do  not  speak  English. 

At  its  last  meeting,  the  Presbytery  appointed 
a  special  Committee  on  Hebrew  Work  to  take 
charge  of  this  particular  mission.  That  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  funds  to  draw  upon,  and  is  con¬ 
strained  to  appeal  to  the  Presbyterian  public 
belonging  to  our  city  congregations  for  money  to 
prevent  this  recently  ordained  pastor  and  his 
family  from  suffering  absolute  want.  The  loss 
of  his  salary  came  at  such  a  time  and  with  so 
short  notice  'as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  secure  at  present  any  other  means  of  support 
for  his  wife  and  nine  children  The  Committee 
feels  that  the  Presbytery  has  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  in  this  case,  to  make  soma  provision  for 
the  actual  wants  of  this  household  until  either 
the  Hebrew  work  is  again  taken  up  or  a  reason¬ 
able  time  in  given  the  pastort  o  obtain  some 
other  occupation.  It  therefore  urgently  appeals 
to  those  able  to  assist,  to  send  their  contribu 
tions  for  this  purpose  to  the  office  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  stating  the  object  for  which  they  are 
given.  Thera  is  no  danger  that  too  much  will 
be  sent.  J.  H.  Edwards,  Chairman. 


The  fact  has  come.  Before  the  reality  of 
political  destiny  all  must  bow.  The  majority 
„  thought  it  not  wise  to  wait  for  the 

Anaexation.  *«turo  before  beginning  a  colonial 
policy.  We  believe  the  Islands 
ought  to  belong  to  the  Republic.  It  is  to  their 
advantage  and  to  ours.  Now  we  will  hope  to 
have  peace.  Hawaii  is  annexed. 

The  growing  friendliness  between  the  United 
States  and  England  is  exciting  very  wide  spread 
.  _  continental  comment.  A  promi 

A  Russian  ....  .  ,  : 

Opinion.  Ruseian  recently  said  in  The 

New  York  Tribune  that  Great 
Britain  in  this  matter  is  actuated  by  purely 
selfish  views.  She  wants  to  use  this  country  in 
her  game  with  Russia  to  her  own  advantage. 
Russia  on  the  other  hand  is  a  really  disinterested 
friend,  and  has  all  along  shown  her  pure  good 
will.  If  we  show  too  great  friendliness  to  Eng¬ 
land  we  will  awaken  the  suspicion  and  enmity 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  an  Anglo  Saxon 
alliance  would  in  the  end  prove  detrimental  to 
the  United  States.  This  Russian  view  is  not 
strange  because  of  the  antagonisms  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  far  East.  We  will  never  forget 
Russ’sn  kindness  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil 
War  when  we  needed  friecds. 

The  effort  to  show  that  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  this  country  are  Anglo- 
.  .  „  Saxons,  does  not  affect  the  real 

Anglo-Saxon  „  ....... 

Aiiianoe.  xtuation.  The  drift  of  these  two 
great  countries  towards  each  other, 
is  not  artificial  or  the  result  of  a  iwlitical  fixing 
of  things;  it  is  the  stirring  of  the  kinship  of 
race,  but  more  particularly  the  awakening  to  the 
sense  of  oneness  in  aim,  moral  quality  and  dee 
tiny.  It  is  not  antagonism  to  other  nations 
but  an  alliance  for  growth,  and  not  territorial 
aggrandizement.  The  Anglo-American  League 
recently  formed  in  England  has  on  its  list  of 
supporters  some  of  Britain’s  most  distinguished 
men  in  all  walks  in  life.  Bishops  and  arch¬ 
bishops,  lords  and  knights,  leading  educators, 
clergymen,  lawyers,  artists,  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  affairs  have  given  to  the  movexent  a 
wide-spread  and  remarkable  interest.  As  an 
expression  of  opinion  the  League  is  likely  to 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  beet  sentiment  in 
the  two  countries.  Already  its  work  is  being 
felt  here  by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of  the 
Elarl  of  Aberdeen,  her  Majesty’s  representative 
in  Canada,  whose  recent  utterances  in  Boston 
have  only  added  to  tbe  popular  tide  of  rising 
enthusiasm. 

Whichever  side  was  in  league  with  the  sugar 
trusts  is  now  of  no  moment.  If  Hawaiian  sugar 
Sweets  **  become  a  great  factor  in  con 

end  trolling  the  sugar  industry,  time 

Hnwaii.  urill  tell.  If  her  sugar  is  to  bold 
in  check  the  rising  beet  sugar  industry,  it  will 
hardly  become  a  very  tremendous  power  in  the 
present  generation,  for  this  business  is  as  yet  in 
its  infancy.  Most  likely  the  talk  of  Congress 
men  being  infiuenced  by  substantial  conaidera 
tions  from  one  aide  or  tbe  other  on  this  question 
baa  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Hawaii  has  been 
admitted  by  joint  resolution.  Tbe  advocates  of 
tbe  resolution  claimed  simply  this,  if  Congress 
has  tbe  right  to  acquire  new  territory  by  pur¬ 
chase,  and  money  so  appropriated  in  constitu¬ 
tional,  it  has  tbe  right  to  accept  new  territory 
as  a  free  gift.  But  put  controversy  aside, 
Hawaii  in  ours  and  a  part  of  the  great  republic 
she  will  remain. 

Tbe  Outlook  while  commending  a  sermon  of 
Dr.  Radciiffe,  Moderator  of  the  General  Aaeem- 
n.  ^  bly,  on  Christian  Citisensbip, 
Oitizeiuhip.  occasion  to  mildly  censure 

tbe  Assembly  for  what  it  calls  "the 
Missing  Note.’’  It  rightly  thinks  that  piety 
must  not  be  kept  away  from  politics  in  our 
church  gatherings.  In  a  ten  days’  meeting. 


time  should  bs  made  to  emphasise  the  duties 
of  Christian  Citiienahip,  and  give  the  church 
freeh  opportunities  to  pledge  its  loyalty  to  those 
high  interests  inseparable  from  a  pure  and 
undefiled  religion.  It  is  true  that  the  church 
must  awaken  to  the  fact  that  tbe  ballot  is  not 
"a  personal  attet  convertible  to  personal  inter¬ 
ests,  but  a  public  trust  of  power  from  God." 
If  Christian  people  only  felt  this  fairly  and  bon 
estly  there  would  be  better  government  in  city. 
State,  and  nation.  There  is  room  for  heeding 
these  recommendations  to  a  closer  union  of 
patriotism  and  religion,  piety  and  politics  in  all 
our  church  assemblire.  The  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Society  seta  a  good  example  in  this  re 
spect.  It  is  training  young  Christians  of  all 
denominations  to  feel  that  public  and  private 
duties  run  in  parallel  lines.  The  National  Good 
Citizen’s  League  is  educating  Christian  voters 
to  use  the  power  of  tbe  ballot  under  tbe  influ¬ 
ence  of  tbe  highest  Christian  ethics.  When  this 
is  really  accomplished,  such  personal  sacrifice  as 
is  nowand  again  exhibited  by  single  individuals 
in  fighting  giant  wrong  strongly  entrenched,  will 
not  be  so  rare  a  sight.  And  tbe  decrier  of 
Christian  ethics  as  deficient  in  civic  virtues, 
and  in  need  of  supplementing  from  heathen 
sources  will  be  silenced  forever  by  the  splendid 
virtues  of  the  great  body  of  Christian  citizens. 

What  makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  superior  to  tbe 
Latin  races  T  is  a  question  much  in  vogue  in 
^  these  days  when  astonishing  vie- 

Superior,  tories  On  land  and  sea  follow  >tbe 
American  arms. 

In  his  new  book,  M.  De  Moline,  editor  of  La 
Science  Sociale,  attempts  to  answer  tbe  question. 

A  French-  He  States  a  strong  case  at  tbe  out 
mnn’i  Tersion  nt:  "It  is  useleu  to  den/  the 

of  the  Cue.  guperiopity  of  the  Anglo  Saxons. 
We  may  be  vexed  by  this  superiority,  but  tbe 
fact  remains  despite  our  vexation  We  i  aoLot 
go  anywhere  about  tbe  world  without  mee’.ing 
Englishmen.  Over  all  our  poesessions  of  loro-er 
times  the  English  or  the  Unitid  States  flag  now 
floats.  The  Anglo  Saxon  has  supplanted  us  in 
North  America,  which  we  occupied  from  Canada 
to  Louisiana;  in  Mauritius,  once  called  the 
Isle  of  France;  in  Elgypt.  He  dominates  Amer¬ 
ica  by  Canada  and  tbe  United  States;  Africa, 
by  Eigypt  and  the  Cape;  Asia,  by  India  and 
Burma;  Oceanica,  by  Australia  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  Europe  and  the  entire  world  by  his  com¬ 
merce,  by  his  industry,  and  by  his  politics. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  world  is  to  day  at  the  bead  of 
that  civilization  which  in  most  active,  moat 
progress  ve,  most  devouring.  Let  this  race 
establish  itself  anywhere  on  tbe  globe  and  at 
once  there  is  introduced  with  prodigious  rapid¬ 
ity  tbe  latest  progress  of  our  Western  socie¬ 
ties,  and  often  these  young  societies  sur¬ 
pass  us.  Observe  what  we  Frenchmen  have 
done  with  New  Caledonia  and  our  other  posses 
nions  in  Oceanica,  and  what  the  Anglo  Saxons 
have  done  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Ob¬ 
serve  what  Spain  and  Portugal  have  made  of 
South  America,  and  what  tbe  Anglo  Saxons 
have  made  of  North  America.  There  is  as  much 
difference  as  between  night  and  day." 

He  finds  the  reason  for  all  this  irresistible 
power,  in  tbe  education  of  the  youth ;  in  the 
environment  of  tbe  young  while 

ReMon*.  undergoing  the  discipline  of  edu 
cation;  in  the  sturdy  independ 
ence  and  self  reliance  taught  in  our  schools  by 
which  children  grow  up  to  learn  they  must 
rely  upon  themselves;  and  by  the  ideas  incul¬ 
cated  regarding  what  is  honorable  in  a  career. 
But  in  all  this  be  seems  to  less  sight  of  the  one 
great  and  intrinsic  force  that  makes  America 
and  England  what  they  are -the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  that  inform  tbe  great  ideas  that 
kindle  the  enthusiasms  of  life. 
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HOUSE,  HIOHWAT  AND  HEDGE  WORK. 

3y  Rar.  Edward  D.  Vanoe. 

Three  weeks  of  the  month  of  May  hare  been 
spent  in  township  work  closing  with  May  28th, 
in  Springfield,  North  East,  and  Oorry.  The 
Springfield  session  bad  invited  the  work  of  last 
year  repeated,  bat  with  more  help.  The  elder 
met  me  at  the  train  and  entertained  me  at  his 
home.  An  he  gave  me  the  lines  in  his  carriage 
next  morning,  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
me  start  on  this  errand  and  not  less  were  the 
members  of  his  family  and  the  sister's  family 
next  door.  So  we  were  starting  with  the  united 
prayers  of  these  homes.  At  the  first  house  vis¬ 
ited  some  four  miles  distant,  the  wife  said  she 
had  no  Bible  and  no  money  in  the  bouse.  A 
Bible  was  given,  when  1  said,  "Are  you  a 
Ohristian  woman  ?" 

"No,  sir;  I  am  not  a  Christiao. ” 

"Was  your  mother  a  Christian  f" 

"Yes,  sir,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church  of  Springfield." 

"Will  you  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
offer  of  a  Saviour  in  this  Bible,  and  wants 
to  come  into  your  home  just  as  much  as  into 
mine,  and  He  wants  you  to  accept  Him  as  your 
Saviour?"  She  was  in  tears  by  this  time  and 
silent,  but  she  listened  to  all  I  said,  and  prom¬ 
ised  to  commence  that  day  a  praying  life. 

To  start  away  from  homes  in  prayer  for  this 
day’s  errand  and  find  here  a  soul  that  says  with 
all  the  evidence  of  earnestnees  we  could  ever 
ask,  "Please  tell  me  bow  1  can  become  a  Chris¬ 
tian, "  and  the  more  she  hears,  the  closer  her 
attention — does  any  one  say  I  shall  not  tell  her 
bow,  if  1  can ;  does  any  one  say  such  work  shall 
not  be  done,  that  1  leave  thin  woman  without  a 
word  for  her  trembling  listening  ?  And  what  in 
more  a  great  deal  in  this  matter  the  prayer  of 
the  homes  we  started  from  was  that  Qod  would 
bless  this  whole  road,  every  impenitent  home 
here;  make  them  tender  to-day  to  the  coming 
of  His  own  message ;  and  He  has  graciously  sent 
His  Holy  Spirit  to  this  boms  and  immediately 
the  name  of  Jesus  is  mentioned  to  this  woman, 
she  is  in  tears  and  asks  to  know  the  way  to  Him. 
What  else  is  this  but  to  day’s  answer  to  prayer 
and  with  it  He  will  give  strength  and  wisdom 
to  (he  laborer  in  these  highways  and  hedges 

If  you  tell  me  I  ought  to  come  down  out  of 
such  a  home  with  grateful  feelings,  I  tell  you  all 
the  feeling  I  know,  is  one  of  wonder,  love,  and 
praise.  Every  day  1  am  in  this  house  to  house 
work  I  see  the  time  when  I  want  to  build  there 
three  tabernacles.  My  two  errands  are  alike 
welcomed,  so  it  makes  no  difference  whether  1 
speak  to  tbe  impenitent  or  ask  contributions 
from  Christian  homes  for  this  Bible  work.  And 
I  could  read  to  yon  for  hours  here  oo  some  of 
these  things. 

The  seoond  house  was  a  home  we  visited  last 
year.  As  1  knocked  at  tbe  door  the  woman  rec¬ 
ognised  me,  and  1  said,  "You  said  last  year  you 
would  undertake  a  life  of  prayer.  Have  you 
done  so  f ’’ 

"Yes,  I  have  done  so,"  she  responded  and  in 
tesrs.  She  explained  at  length  her  peculiar  situ¬ 
ation,  and  why  she  l\ad  not  yet  been  able  to 
attend  church.  This  visit  was  prolonged  and  an 
effort  was  made  and  welcomed  to  lead  to  farther 
acquaintance  with  the  narrow  way,  and  it  was 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  we  saw  in  this  home 
evidences  that  the  Holy  Spirit  bad  by  no  means 
been  absent  during  tbe  year:  prayer  had  been  a 
help  and  a  privilege  during  the  year  Ihe 
woman  was  not  disposed  to  stop,  but  to  go  on ; 
she  asked  for  s  mother’s  meeting,  said  she  would 
secure  tbe  attendance  of  other  mothers,'  and 
would  contribute  to  this  house  to  house  work. 

At  this  seoond  visit  we  were  remembered  and 
welcomed  and  told  from  house  to  house  of  new 
homes  that  had  wished  to  have  us  call,  and  of 
old  homes  that  desired  another  visit.  We  found 
that  the  entire  township  rejoiced  to  know  that, 
tbe  church  had  so  invited  and  helped  our  visit 


Many  more  than  before  offered  horse,  and  home 
for  entertainment,  for  thin  work.  We  found  the 
religious  work  increasing  along  the  road ;  indeed 
we  were  surprised  at  the  new  reasons  for  thin 
visit  that  sprang  up  along  tbe  way,  and  we  were 
gladdened  when,  in  asking  for  contributions,  a 
friend  offered  to  see  what  be  could  do  toward 
submitting  this  Bible  work  to  every  home  in 
the  township  before  September  let,  for  a  united 
contribution ;  and  be  will  write  me  every  month 
concerning  it. 

The  time  fails  me  to  take  yon  with  me  from 
house  to  houee  in  these  pages,  but  two  of  my 
interviews  cannot  be  omitted  At  a  certain 
home,  the  second  day,  I  ask^d  if  they  had  a 
Bible ;  the  daughter  said  yes,  and  brought  out 
a  twenty  cent  Bible  I  had  given  her  last  year. 
She  had  used  it  in  Sabbath-school  during  the 
year.  Our  conversation  brought  the  mother  to 
the  door,  and  I  remembered  that  she  was  away 
from  home  last  year  when  I  called.  Asking  her 
presently  it  she  was  a  Christian  mother,  she 
said  ,"No,  sir."  She  listened  in  tears  and  both 
mother  and  daughter  promieed  they  would  under¬ 
take  a  life  of  prayer.  Here  was  an  instance  of  a 
Bible  left  last  year  making  a  way  to  that 
mother’s  heart  every  time  she  saw  it  in  her 
daughter’s  hand.  I  cannot  tell  here  the  half  of 
this  incident  Could  I  have  the  reader  with  me 
to-day  at  that  home  to  hear  that  mother  prom¬ 
ising  me  as  she  did,  and  thanking  me  as  she 
did,  he  or  she  would  feel  as  I  did,  grateful  to 
every  officer  and  member  of  this  Erie  County 
Bible  Society,  and  every  Christian  giver  in  this 
beloved  city  to  this  work. 

But  more  of  this  later.  Come  With  me  now  to 
a  home  away  on  the  most  southern  road  of 
Springfield  township.  Last  year  this  mother 
said  she  inclined  to  the  Univerealist  faith.  I 
simply  asked  h-r  to  give  her  heart  to  Christ, 
and  left  her;  but  she  stood  <n  tbe  door  watching 
us  until  we  bad  gone  some  distance.  So  we 
eater  this  home  with  more  than  common  interest 
at  this  visit,  and  listened  with  tbe  joy  we  had 
hoped  would  be  ours  when  this  mother  remem¬ 
bered  tbe  former  visit  and  what  was  said.  This 
ytar  she  made  me  exceedingly  welcome.  She 
said  she  was  remote  from  church  and  tbe  way 
was  blocked  to  her ;  but  she  bad  been  helped 
by  the  invitation  of  last  year  and  in  tears  she 
said  she  had  been  doing  tbe  best  she  knew  how 
in  daily  prayer.  She  believed  the  Bible  as  I  be 
lieved  it  now,  and  assured  me'that  my  visit  was 
more  than  welcome.  Around  this  home  for  a 
mile  each  way  we  find  no  church  member  in  any 
home,  but  have  enjoyed  great  comfort  in  all  the 
interviews.  As  I  tell  them  this  visit  is  made  at 
tbe  desire  of  the  churchea^they  accept  it  gladly, 
and  this  makes  the  errand  irresistibls.  They 
know  tbe  churches  are  right.  Three  men  have 
driven  me  about  without  pay ;  and  two  homes 
have  shared  the  entertainment  without  pay. 

When  we  began  this  township  work  it  wak 
with  the  expectation  only  of  visiting  each  town¬ 
ship  once;  it  is  entirely  unexpected  to  be  in 
vited  to  repeat  the  visit  and  yet  each  of  tbe 
townships  visited  last  year  ask  the  visit  repeated 
with  increased  help. 

We  now  go  to  North  East  to  complete  the  work 
from  which  we  were  shut  off  last  year  by  a 
storm  so  severe  that  it  made  tbe  roads  impasia- 
ble  for  days.  Oo  the  road  impenitent  homes  are 
frequent  We  ask  attention  to  this  religious 
situation :  Are  you  a  Christian  mother  f  No, 
sir,  1  am  not.  Was  your  mother  a  Christian  ? 
No,  sir,  she  was  not.  Was  your  grandmother  a 
Christian  T  No,  sir.  Was  there  any  church 
membership  back  of  that  on  your  motber’a  side 
that  you  know  of  T  No,  sir.  Well,  now,  will 
you  let  me  call  your  at  ention  to  the  Saviour 
offered  in  this  Bible,  and,  no  matter  if  in  your 
ancestry  there  was  no  one  a  church  member,  can 
you  accept  this  offered  Saviour  here  now  ?  Such 
a  mother  stood  one  forenoon,  and,  with  her  little 
onea  about  her,  said  in  tears  she  would  accept 


the  offered  Saviour;  and,  when  I  asked,  Do  you 
object  at  all  to  be  spoken  to  on  this  matter  f 
With  great  earnestness  she  replied,  "Indeed  I  do 
not  object  I"  I  only  wish  this  reply  could  be 
heard  by  all  the  churches.  I  beg  to  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  say  that  just  this  situation  is  frequently 
found  ‘in  both  city  and  country  homes.  With 
piety  so  distant  in  their  generations,  it  is  a  holy 
privilege  to  strike  a  light  in  the  great  darkness; 
and  I  hope  that  I  myself,  reminded  so  forcibly 
of  the  value  of  piety  far  back,  and  on  every  side 
among  my  kindred,  I  hope  that  at  least  I  shall 
be  willing  to  carry  the  Qospel  to  these  homes. 
Many  of  these  mothers  will  probably  not  see  the 
way  to  attend  church  regularly,  if  at  all,  in  their 
lifetime.  Their  children  will  thus  not  know 
what  pulpit  and  Sabbath  school  instruction  is. 
You  snd  I  attend  church,  our  children  enjoy 
Sabbath  instruction.  It  is  surely  a  privilege  to 
carry  crumbs  to  these  homes  immediately  at  our 
doors. 


THE  SESSIONS  AND  CHCBCH  WORSHIP. 
By  Rev.  Wm.  Henry  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  tbe  churches  gen¬ 
erally,  that  by  the  joint  action  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  Presbyteries,  a  new  Section 
numbered  VII.  has  been  added  to  Chapter  IX. 
of  the  Form  of  Government  That  chapter  has 
to  do  with  Church  Sessions,  and  the  new  Sec¬ 
tion  confers  constitutional  authority  upon  the 
Sessions  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  public 
worship  and  the  control  of  church  edifices.  The 
new  Section  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  180  Pres¬ 
byteries  in  tbe  affirmative  to  11  in  tbe  negative, 
upon  regular  overture  from  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  was  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be  a 
part  of  tbe  Constitution,  on  May  27tb,  1898.  It 
reads: 

Chapter  IX.,  Section  VII.  "Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Directory  for  Worship,  tbe 
Senion  shall  have  and  exercise  exclusive  author¬ 
ity  over  the  worship  of  tbe  congregation,  includ¬ 
ing  the  musical  service;  and  shall  determine  the 
times  and  places  of  preaching  the  Word  and  of 
all  other  religious  services.  They  shall  also  have 
exclusive  authority  over  tbe  uses  to  which  tbe 
church  buildings  may  be  put,  but  may  tem¬ 
porarily  delegate  the  determination  of  such  uses 
to  the  body  having  management  of  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  church,  subject  to  tbe  superior 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Session." 

In  relation  to  this  new  Section,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  note  that  the  opening  clause,  "subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Directory  for  Worship," 
iias  reference  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
many  of  the  chapters  of  the  Directory,  recom¬ 
mending  an  order  of  service,  and  placing  the 
detail  of  the  conduct  of  public  worship  within 
the  authority  of  the  officiating  minister.  For 
instance,  in  Chapter  IV,  Section  4  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  we  read  "the  proportion  of  the  time  of 
public  worship  to  be  spent  in  singing  in  left  to 
the  prudence  of  every  minister;"  in  Chapter 
VII,  Section  IV,  it'is  said,  "ministers ought  to 
be  careful  not  to  make  their  sermons  so  long  as 
to  interfere  with  or  exclude  the  more  important 
duties  of  prayer  and  praise;"  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  baptism,  it  is  declared  in  Chapter  VIII, 
Section*V,  "there  may  be  cases  when  it  may  be 
expedient  to  administer  this  sacrament  in  private 
houses  of  which  tbe  minister  is  to  be  the 
judge."  Ministers  are  still,  in  the  detail  of  the 
conduct  of  public  worship,  possessed  of  power 
to  do  whatever  they  may  deem  wise  and  prudent. 
Sessions  may  fix  the  time  and  places  of  tbe 
preaching  of  tbe  Word,  but  they  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  the  length  of  a  sermon,  the  hymns  to  be 
selected,  or  other  details  of  the  program  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship. 

Further,  the  following  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  connection  with  this  new  section. 
1.  That  each  church  Session  has  now  exclusive 
authority  over  tbe  worship  of  the  congregation 
in  general  matters,  vis.  :  tbe  times  and  places 
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of  preaching  the  Word  and  of  ail  other  religioue 
aerricee;  with  the  form  of  the  musical  service, 
and  the  choice  of  the  persons  to  be  employed 
therein. 

2.  That  Sessions  have  exclusive  authority  over 
the  uses  to  which  church  buildings  may  be  put. 
The  new  section  brings  the  law  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Cburch  into  harmony  with  the  judicial 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Courts.  Trustees  are  simply  title 
holders  for  church  property  and  care  takers, 
unless  a  Session  delegates  temporarily  to  the 
trustees  the  determination  of  the  uses  of  the 
church  edifice. 

3.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Church  Sessions  will 
continue  to  conform  so  far  as  feasible  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Directory,  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  public  worship.  They  have  always 
had  a  reasonable  liberty  in  worship,  and  to  this 
is  now  added  the  constitutional  recognition  of 
their  authority.  A  full  exhibit  of  the  law  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  deliverances  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  connection  with  worship  will 
bo  found  in  the  Manual  for  Ruling  Elders, 
published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  pages  187  199. 

PARK  COIXBGB. 

June  30th  was  Commencement  Day  at  Park 
College.  The  week  was  one  long  to  be  remem¬ 
bered.  Except  for  a  heavy  rain  on  Sunday,  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  There 
was  a  large  gathering  of  Alumni,  every  class, 
except  two,  being  represented. 

Friday  evening,  June  24th,  the  exercises  of 
the  week  were  started  by  the  Juniors  in  their 
annual  exhibition.  A  good  literary  program  was 
rendered  and  a  pleasant  welcome  was  extended 
to  the  visiting  Alumni  and  friends.  On  the 
Sabbath,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Samue  El.  Wishard,  D.D.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  fiis  subject  was,  “Fair  Play  Among 
Thinkers.”  The  declamatory  contests  in  Acad 
emy  and  College  passed  off  with  merit  Monday 
evening,  and  Tuesday  morning  a  class  of  thirty- 
three  was  graduated  from  the  Academy,  The 
address  to  that  class  was  delivered  by  one  of  the 
prominent  young  Alumni,  Rev.  James  H.  Speer, 
1893,  of  Gardner,  Kansas.  He  spoke  with  de 
cided  power  on  “The  Impetus  of  Deep  Convic 
tion.  ” 

The  Oratorical  Contest,  Class  Day  and  Alumni 
exercises  passed  off  with  their  share  of  the  in¬ 
terest.  The  business  of  the  Trustees  was  satis¬ 
factorily  completed.  Three  additions  were  made 
to  the  Faculty,  giving  a  present  total  of  twenty- 
two,  and  four  new  members  took  their  places  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Commencement  exercises  were  at  eleven 
o’clock,  Thursday,  June  30th.  A  class  of  twenty- 
six  was  graduated,  six  of  whom  took  part  in  the 
program  of  the  day. 

The  year  has  been  very  successful,  taking  its 
place  in  the  steady  progress,  which  year  by  year 
has  been  the  natural  result  of  the  prayerful  life 
of  Rev.  John  A.  McAfee,  D.D.,  the  Founder, 
and,  later  on,  of  the  devoted  labors  of  his  sons 
and  their  colleagues. 

DR.  WITHROW  RETURNS  TO  BOSTON. 

Chicago  Presbytery  has  suffered  a  great  lose  in 
the  decision  of  Dr.  Withrow  to  accept  the  call 
to  Boston,  where  he  will  resume  his  old  histori 
cal  charge  in  Park  Street  Church,  in  which  he 
preached  so  many  years.  Of  course  the  Third 
Church  people  are  very  sad  at  the  parting,  and 
believe  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
the  man  who  can  begin  to  fill  his  place.  His 
brother  ministers  will  miss  him,  especially  at 
the  times  when  the  wisest  counsel  is  needed. 
His  ten  years  with  the  Third  Church  have  been 
years  of  great  prosperity  for  it  both  temporally 
and  spiritually.  Dr.  Withrow  announces  that 
he  will  continue  in  the  Presbyterian  denomina 
tion  and  expects  to  become  a  part  of  the  Presby 
tery  of  Boston.  He  even  suggests  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meet  in  Boston  at  an  early  date  1 
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The  war  has  brought  to  the  nation  the  unex¬ 
pected  from  every  quarter.  Iti  great  victories 
have  been  the  unexpected,  and  the  grave  ques¬ 
tions  that  this  war  has  shot  into  prominence 
have  had  the  startling  proportions  of  unexpected 
issues.  Two  years  ago  the  man  who  had  said 
that  before  the  close  of  the  century  this  people 
would  be  considering  a  colonial  policy,  would 
have  been  relegated  to  the  order  of  the  Charles 
Francis  Train,  Statesman.  But  here  we  are, 
and  here  it  is.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  interest 
to  note  what  two  of  our  leading  citisens,  whose 
thought  differs  widely,  say  about  this  policy. 
Ex- President  Cleveland  in  a  recent  .address 
points  out  in  his  usual  careful,  dignified  and 
conservative  way  the  dangers  into  which  the 
spirit  of  conquest  is  alluring  us: 

“You  will  also  see  large  acres  of  'American 
soil  yet  untrodden  by  the  feet  of  man,  while 
our  gates  are  still  standing  open  to  receive  those 
who  shall  come  from  other  lands  to  share  our 
homes  and  privileges.  In  view  of  these  things, 
and  considering  our  achievements  in  the  past 
and  our  promise  for  the  future,  recalling  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  have  been,  and  what 
yet  remains  for  us  to  do  under  the  guidance  of 
the  rules  and  motives  which  have  thus  far  gov¬ 
erned  our  national  life,  you  surely  are  entitled 
to  demand  the  best  of  reasons  for  a  change  in 
our  policy  and  conduct,  and  to  exact  a  conclu¬ 
sive  explanation  of  the  conditions  which  make 
our  acquisition  of  new  and  distint  territory 
either  justiHabie,  prudent,  or  necessary. 

“Perhaps  you  should  be  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  such  acquisition  is  necessary  by  way 
of  warlike  preparation  or  precaution.  This, 
however,  will  immediately  suggest  to  you  that 
we  have  found  heretofore  a  constant  source  of 
congratulation  in  the  fact  that  the  contemplation 
of  war  and  its  contingencies  is  not  and  should 
not  be  familiar  to  our  ordioar/  national  life; 
that  it  has  also  been  our  boast  that  a  large 
standing  military  establishment  and  warlike 
precautions  are  not  among  the  needs  of  the  peo 
pie  whose  v  ctories  are  those  of  peace,  and  whose 
immunity  from  armed  conflict  is  found  in  their 
freedom  from  foreign  relationships  that  give 
birth  to  war,  and  that  though  it  has  been  abund¬ 
antly  demonstrated  that  the  courage  and  splen¬ 
did  fighting  qualities  of  our  countrymen  will 
never  fail  in  time  of  need,  it  is  still  a  grave 
question  whether  the  cheapening  of  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  peace  by  dwelling  upon  war  and 
warlike  preparation  is  calculated  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  national  character.  These  con¬ 
siderations  naturally  lead  me  to  counsel  you 
against  the  danger  of  allowing  the  bright  dresS 
and  gay  trappings  which  war  puts  on  to  divert 
your  attention  from  the  ugly  features  that  be¬ 
long  to  it.  as  seen  in  the  light  of  true  American 
citizenship.  .  .  . 

“In  our  present  predicament  of  war  we  need 
have  no  fear  that  American  courage  in  battle 
will  fail  to  bring  us  victory,  but  I  pray  you  not 
to  forget  that  when  the  clash  of  arms  is  stilled 
and  the  courage  of  the  soldier  has  done  its 
work,  we  shall  greatly  need,  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  that  will  then  confront  us,  a  steady 
and  uncompromising  moral  courage  Which,  un¬ 
moved  by  clamor  and  undisturbed  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  triumph,  will  demand  the  things  that 
true  American  citizenship  desires  to  be  right 
and  just  and  safe  ” 

In  contrast  to  this  Henry  Wattereon,  editor  of 
The  Louisville  Courier  Journal  advocates  the 
new  po  icy  He  says : 

“To  surrender  territory  acquired  by  the  outlay 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  would  be  a  wanton 
and  cowardly  abandonment  of  obligations  and 
opportunities  literally  heaven  sent.  The  tradi 
tional  stay  at  home  and  mind  your  own  business 
policy  laid  down  by  Washington  was  wise  for  a 
weak  and  struggling  nation,  and,  if  it  could  be 


each  of  the  centuries  has  its  own  tale  of  progress 
to  tell,  each  raises  up  its  own  problems  to  be 
solved.  The  difference  between  a  scattered  pop¬ 
ulation,  fringing  the  Bast  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  eighty  millions  of  people,  occupying  and 
traversing  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  is  too  great  to  admit  of  contrast. 

“As  no  preceding  cycle,  the  intervening  cen¬ 
tury  has  revolutionized  the  world  Another 
century  may  witness  the  transfer  of  human 
ambitions  and  activities  from  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Pacific,  and  not 
the  Atlantic,  may  become  the  washbasin  of  the 
universe.  Can  the  United  States  stand  apart 
and  aside  while  these  movemeots  of  mankind, 
like  a  running  stream,  pass  them  by,  an  isolated 
and  helpless  mass  of  accumulated  and  corrupting 
riches  7  We  could  not  if  we  would  and  we 
should  not  if  we  could. 

“We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  the  changed 
order.  We  must  make  a  new  map.  The  vista, 
as  it  opens  to  our  sight,  is  tot  so  great  as  would 
have  been  the  vista  of  Texas  and  California, 
Florida  and  Alaska  to  the  eye  of  Washington. 
For  all  his  wisdom,  the  Father  of  His  Country 
could  not  foresee  electricity,  nor  estimate  the 
geographic  contractions  it  would  bring.  Already 
the  old  world  is  receding.  Another  world  is 
coming  into  view.  The  statesmanship  of  the 
twentieth  century  must  address  itself  to  this 
and  will  be  largely  constructive  in  its  character. 
The  cloth  has  been  already  partly  cut  out.  It 
remains  for  statesmen  to  put  it  together  so  that 
the  world  may  wear  it. 

“The  United  States  from  cow  on  is  destined 
to  be  a  world  power  Henceforth  its  foreign 
policy  will  need  to  be  completely  reconstructed. 
The  mac  who  would  cling  to  the  traditions  of 
Washington  is  as  one  who  would  reject  the  rail¬ 
way  and  travel  by  the  stage-coach,  or,  disdain¬ 
ing  the  highway,  would  strike  through  the 
woods.  .  .  . 

“From  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  we  become  a 
nation  of  warriors.  We  escape  the  menace  and 
peril  of  socialism  and  agrarianism,  as  England 
has  escaped  them,  by  a  policy  of  colonization 
and  conquest.  From  a  provincial  huddle  of  petty 
sovereignties  held  together  by  a  rope  of  sand  we 
rise  to  the  dignity  and  prowess  of  an  imperial 
republic  incomparably  greater  than  Rome. 

“It  is  true  that  we  exchange  domestic  dangers 
for  foreign  dangers;  but  in  every  direction  we 
multiply  the  opportunities  of  the  people.  We 
risk  Oseearism  certainly,  but  even  Csesariem  is 
preferable  to  anarchism.  We  risk  wars  but  a 
man  has  but  one  time  to  die,  and  either  in  peace 
or  war  he  is  not  likely  to  die  until  his  time 
comes.  .  .  .  Already  the  young  manhood  of  the 
country  is  as  a  goodly  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning,  and  given  a  perspective  replete  with 
noble  deeds  and  elevating  ideas.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  a  safe  middle  ground  may  be  found  and 
our  country  may  be  held  true  to  her  great 
motive  of  giving  liberty  to  the  oppressed  and  at 
the  same  time  be  kept  free  from  the  taint  of 
hypocrisy  in  greed,  of  selfish  gain,  or  thirst  of 
avarice.  The  Rome  that  Watterson  talks  about 
died  because  of  her  over-weening  selfishness 
and  her  failure  to  keep  God  in  the  middle  of 
her  Civilization,  and  if  this  nation  goes  balloon¬ 
ing  on  a  career  of  pure  militarism  and  conquest 
and  fails  to  remember  her  true  destiny,  she  may 
plunge  down  the  same  abyss. 

Hawai  i  wants  to  come  beneath  the  shelter  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  if  it  should  prove,  in 
the  end,  that  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  of  like 
mind,  then  apart  from  any  spirit  of  conquest 
we  may  bid  them  welcome  ia  due  time  to  all 
the  rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship.  But  we  need  to  tread  slowly  along 
those  heights  when  the  mind  of  our  young  man¬ 
hood  ia  inflated  with  visions  of  military  glory 
and  conquest.  F.  B.  M. 
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THE  BOOI^ABLE. 

Thb  Lm  OF  David  Dddlet  Field  By  Henry 
M.  Field.  New  York:  Chtrlee  Scribner’e 
Bone.  $3.00. 

A  life  that  coven  by  ita  public  activity  over 
one-half  of  the  century  now  closing,  ia  worthy 
of  study.  If  we  separate  it  from  its  larger  rela¬ 
tions,  simply  tracing  a  remarkable  personality 
through  ita  progress  from  a  rural  parsonage  to 
its  ripe  and  well  rounded  proportions,  it  will 
move  and  instruct  us  much.  As  a  type  of  our 
best  product,  the  style  of  man  our  country  is 
proud  to  call  ita  own,  as  they  are  the  peculiar 
treasure  of  our  homes,  we  think  the  portraiture 
by  a  true  hand  and  a  loving  heart  of  David 
Dudley  Field  ia  one  of  the  very  best 

He  was  not  only  a  representative  of  the  beet 
American  manhood,  but  be  was  one  of  those 
marked  men  who  give  character  to  the  age  in 
which  they  live.  The  number  is  not  large  at 
any  given  time  of  thoee  who  could  not  be  taken 
from  history  without  radically  changing  it;  who 
served  to  mould  and  to  inspire  their  times 
with  commanding  purpose  and  high  achievement 
Bvery  man  has  his  “heavenly  vision not  every 
man  is  obedient  to  it  To  young  Field  in  his 
study  of  the  Law  the  vision  came  early  and  it 
was  not  dismissed  for  any  other.  His  mind 
was  hospitable  to  such  a  visitor;  he  made 
place  for  that  ideal,  and  kept  it  sacred.  He 
wrought  for  it  with  the  loving,  patient  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  a  devotee.  And  it  developed  him  into 
finer  proportions,  loftier  manlinees,  far-reaching 
infiuence;  it  was  the  “gentleness  that  made 
him  great”  So  simple  was  it  “To  bring 
justice  within  the  reach  of  all  men ;”  and  yet 
to  day  it  is  writ  in  golden  letters  on  his  tomb, 
the  most  splendid  tribute  of  grateful  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  whst  he  has  done  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind. 

But  we  are  writing  now  not  of  a  man,  but  of 
a  book.  It  is  a  high  privilege  and  a  delicate 
task  to  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Dudley 
Field ;  but  as  we  read,  it  seems  to  us  that  no  one 
could  have  done  it  so  well  as  bis  brother.  Dr. 
Field.  He  knew  the  man ;  and  had  the  open 
sesame  to  the  privacy  of  a  life  whose  great  in- 
'  dustry  made  a  large  part  more  or  less  sequestered 
from  the  world.  He  could  trace  the  hidings  of 
its  power.  No  other  living  man  could;  for  to 
intimate  knowledge  there  was  added  an  honest 
affection  which  is  the  best  witness,  the  alembic 
in  which  truth  is  found  after  the  closest  test*. 
The  whole  narrative  is  frank  and  friendly  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  disarms  criticism,  chal¬ 
lenges  scrutiny  and  commands  confidence.  After 
reading  it  thoee  who  knew  the  subject  of  it  will 
feel  that  they  know  him  better;  while  those  who 
only  knew  him  as  a  “commanding  figure”  in 
public  affairs,  will  find  that  they  knew  him 
very  inadequately  or  not  at  all. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Dr.  Field's  Life  of  bio  distinguished  brother 
will  grow  in  value  as  time  goes  on  and  events 
unfold.  It  is  bard  to  know  ourselves;  almost  as 
difficult  to  have  an  understanding  of  our  times. 
The  great  actors,  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the 
framers  of  policiss,  and  the  executors  of  moving 
principles,  reveal  the  inner  life  of  an  age.  The 
book  which  bolds  up  the  mirror  for  us,  we  find 
a  present  help  in  a  time  of  need  We  can  well 
understand  Uie  interest  of  lawyers  in  the  life 
and  determining  aims  of  one  of  their  own  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  we  are  very  deeply  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  educsted  men  everywhere, 
students,  teachers,  publicists,  patriots,  will  take 
pride  and  profit  from  its  perusal.  How  much 
one  earnest  man  can  do  I  How  the  will  of  man 
and  a  worthy  motive  can  mould  and  give  dignity 
to  the  movement  of  mind  the  world  over !  What 
an  inspiration,  encouragement,  have  we  here  I 
We  think  of  the  debt  this  century  owes  to  two 
men  who  were  boys  in  one  home,  the  house  of  a 


Christian  and  a  minister,  who  “forged  the 
golden  links  of  universal  brotherhood— the  in¬ 
ternational  telegraph  and  international  law.” 
Dr.  Field  has  written  two  books  which  will  give 
a  clear  insight  to  this  century,  its  spirit  and  its 
achievement.  They  are  “The  Story  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Telegraph,”  and  “The  Life  of  David  Dudley 
Field.” 

Collections  and  Reoollectionb.  By  One  who 
has  Kept  a  Diary.  Harper  and  Brothers, 
New  York.  S2  50. 

This  is  a  charming  and  instructive  book  by 
one  who  in  his  “anecdotage”  is  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  cultivated  guide.  The  chap¬ 
ters  are  independent  papers ;  they  were  written 
for  the  Manchester  -Guardian  last  year.  Some 
extracts  from  them  have  found  their  way  into 
current  literature  on  this  aide  and  have  prepared 
the  way  for  a  vivid  enjoyment  of  this  complete 
collection.  There  is  no  rarer  or  purer  entertain¬ 
ment  than  such  easy,  cultured  “gossip,”  which 
ia  profoundeet  truth,  on  men  and  things  of  the 
higher  sort.  Views  at  first  hand  intelligently 
given  are  no  more  pleasing  than  those  derived 
from  first  hands  of  equally  good  quality.  The 
man  who  has  talked  with  her  who  rode  to  the 
“Harrow  Speeches, ”  with  Lord  Byron  and  Dr. 
Parr,  has  something  to  say  that  we  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  hearing.  To  manipulate  with  skill  and 
sensibility  these  “Links  with  the  Past,”  is 
even  a  greater  service  than  to  treat  of  the 
'Queen’s  Jubilee  as  a  matter  of  history,  or  to 
discourse  of  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield,  John 
Ruesell  and  Sbaftsbury,  Palmerston  and  Hough¬ 
ton  as  foremost  and  typical  Englishmen  of  whom 
all  the  world  isjglad  to  hear. 

We  have  been  wo' t  to  speak  of  Croker’s  Let¬ 
ters,  as  a  continuation  of  Pepys*  Diary.  He, 
too,  was  in  the  Admiralty,  and  wrote  of  men  and 
affairs  as  be  saw  them  through  the  early  years 
of  this  century.  Thfse  papers  continue  and  sup¬ 
plement  the  Croker  volumes.  They  are  different 
in  spirit  and  equally  good  in  style.  This  writer 
is  a  liberal  and  not  a  partisan;  bespeaks  easily, 
frankly,  and  fairly  of  all  men  and  all  parties. 
The  side  lights  are  richly  suggestive:  the  hints 
are  generous,  genial,  stimulating  and  sagacious. 
He  is  a  good  critic,  no  matter  whether  you  agree 
or  differ;  and  his  heart  is  as  tender  as  a  boy's, 
and  as  leal  as  one  of  the  Old  Guard.  You  can¬ 
not  read  bis  “Old  Photograph  Book”  without 
guessing  what  sort  of  fine  boy  he  was,  and  the 
kind  of  a  good  fellow  he  is  now  that  his  head  is 
bald  or  gray.  Of  one  thing  you  are  entirely 
sure;  he  in  the  companion  of  good  men  and 
women,  has  the  key  to  the  beat  in  the  society 
and  hearts  of  his  own  generation,  and  the  one 
on  either  side  of  it,  and  knows  about  all  that  in 
worth  knowing  in  each  one.  We  think  of  him 
as  “Tom  Hughes,”  “Charles  Kingsley,”  or  any 
other  delightful  writer  and  table-mate  of  that 
kind;  combining  the  good  points  which  he  so 
well  depicts  in  others,  and  we  recall  the  fine 
spirited,  intelligent,  considerate  Englishman 
who  was  with  us  “below  the  bar”  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  “division  night”  in  December, 
1879,  who  prompted  our  observations  on  that 
memorable  occasion,  wondering  meanwhile  if 
it  were  not  the  mao  who  kept  this  “diary.” 
So  fresh  is  tbe  memory  of  that  unknown  comrade 
of  an  unexampled  experience,  that  as  we  read 
these  papers  we  bear  the  voice  of  cur  unseen 
but  unforgotten  friend.  Singularly  also,  his 
index  shows  more  references  to  Gladstone  and 
Beaconsfield,  three  times  over,  than  to  any  other, 
even  the  majesty  of  modern  England  not  excepted. 

The  chapters  on  “Conversation,”  on  “L<-t 
tera,”  on  “Repartee,”  on  “Flatterers  and 
Bores,”  are  a  mine  of  gord  things,  good  storiee, 
happy  hits,  quips,  jokes  and  “bulls,”  that  are 
well  worth  preserving ;  not  a  few  of  which  have 
already  enriched  the  columns  of  those  high  class 
publications  that  appreciate  such  things.  Ths 
book  is  dedicated  to  “James  Payn,  at  whose 
suggestion  these  papers  were  written,”  and  who 


died  last  March ;  with  the  following  amusing  lines 
by  J.  Rhoades : 

“  And  ot  all  the  hearts  springs  none  are  purer 

Than  the  spring's  of  the  fountains  of  mirth. 

He  that  sounds  them  has  pierced  the  heart’s  hollow 

The  place  where  tears  are  asleep ; 

For  the  foam-flakes  that  dance  In  life'  8  shallows 

Are  wrung  from  life's  deep.” 

Nature  fob  its  Own  Sake:  First  Studies  in 
Natural  Appearances,  By  John  C.  Van 
Dyke.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
81.50. 

The  earlier  volume  from  the  same  facile  pen, 
“Art  for  Art’s  Sake.”  read  amid  Florentine 
gallerier,  proved  helpful  and  delightful.  This 
new  book  of  Professor  Van  Dyke’s  is  just  the 
one  to  take  along  on  the  eight-seeing  tour  of  the 
summer  traveller  among  Nature’s  various  and 
peerless  galleries.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
treatise,  nor  even  to  propose  a  theory,  but  is  an 
introduction,  the  preface  intimates,  to  a  more 
profound  study  of  the  subject.  It  gives  the 
writer’s  personal  impressions  of  a  wide  range  of 
“natural  appearances,”  from  the  commonest  in 
every-day  experience  to  those  perceived  by  few 
except  the  observant  traveller  or  the  artistic 
student  of  nature.  The  author  has  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  both.  He  is  a  true  seer  of  Nature’s 
open  and  hidden  charms,  knows  second  causes 
well,  and  is  not  blind  or  deaf  to  the  spiritual 
intimations  of  the  universe,  which  speak  so 
plainly  to  the  mind  attent  of  the  divine  first 
cause  immanent  and  active  everywhere. 

Tbe  first  two  I  chapters  tteat  of  tbe  revealing 
agent,  light,  “which,  created  on  the  earliest 
day.  is  to  this  latest  time  the  most  varied  and 
the  moat  wonderful  beauty  of  the  universe.” 
When  the  blue  sky,  with  its  cloud  forces  and  its 
fertilising  products  of  rain  and  snow,  is  written 
of  with  tbe  sye  of  an  artist  and  the  pen  of  a 
scientist.  Those  who  go  this  summer  to  the 
seaside  will  find  tbe  chapters,  “Tbe  Open  Sea” 
and  “Along  Shore,”  both  instructive  and  sym¬ 
pathetic.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  and  the  admir¬ 
ers  of  his  “Little  Rivers”  will  appreciate  the 
two  sections  on  running  and  still  waters.  For 
visitors  to  the  hill  country,  there  are  many  sug¬ 
gestions  which  will  help  them  to  appreciate  both 
the  “mountain  gloom”  and  the  “mountain 
glory.”  while  Nature’s  ever-changing  yet  ever 
permanent  fashions  of  leaf,  branch  and  fiower 
are  happily  described.  Dull  indeed  must  be  the 
reader  who  will  not  reap  a  constant  harvest  of 
pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  pages  of  this 
delightful  book.  A  fresh,  naive  and  always 
lucid  Style  presents  its  attractive  contents  in  a 
way  which  allures  and  satisfies  the  attention. 

Evelyn  Innes.  By  George  Moore,  Author  of 
Esther  Waters.  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
Now  York.  81.50. 

For  minute  analysis,  this  book  makes  a  record. 
The  detail  might  be  tiresome— it  will  irritate  a 
mere  story  seeker— but  for  tbe  skill  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  leads  one  through  it.  Few  story 
makers  can  keep  their  characters  subordinate 
to  their  theories  with  so  much  success  as  this 
one  has  done ;  yet  the  book  is  not  wanting  in 
tbe  personal  magnetism  which  every  true  reader 
demands.  Tbe  surprise  in  reading  is  the  quick 
transition  from  individual  experience  to  the 
profoundeet  criticism  of  music,  esoteric  mysti¬ 
cism,  and  ethical  theology.  Tbe  life  of  an  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Wagner’s  operas,  tbe  evolution  of 
an  inspired  actress,  the  development  of  a  relig¬ 
ious  conscience,  tbe  transformation  of  a  fallen 
woman,  are  all  crowded  into  the  production  of 
one  narrative  which  begins  in  an  old  Maestro’s 
shop  and  ends  in  a  convent.  In  tbe  meantime, 
you  have  discussed  church  music,  the  Wagnerian 
era  on  the  stage,  the  Rosicrucian  mysteries  and 
the  everlasting  struggle  of  the  moral  sense  with 
an  enthralling  sin.  Tbe  variety  is  such  as  to 
make  one  dixsy ;  but  no  incongruity  is  apparent, 
the  unity  is  perfectly  preserved,  by  a  happy 
stroke  tbe  story  has  been  left  to  the  reader’s 
imagination ;  it  leaves  one  at  the  edge  of  a  new 
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life,  like  a  lendBcape  discovered  from  a  cliff, 
like  a  vista  that  croesea  to  epaoee  aod  ecenea 
voexplored  and  of  Burpaasiog  promise.  We  are 
at  a  loaa  to  decide  which  moat  to  admire,  the 
writer’s  knowledge  or  hia  skill  in  its  use.  Both 
are  very  great. 

From  the  outset  the  reader  becomes  aware  of 
two  things,  hia  ignorance  of  the  materials  with 
which  the  author  works,  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  found  an  uncommon  book.  We  thought  of 
Lowell  Mason’s  lecture  on  Palestrina,  of  which 
long  since  we  made  notes  for  investigations  yet 
unachieved,  and  presently  we  struck  the  Wagner 
Tetralogy  and  looked  into  the  soul  of  the  ainger 
who  for  the  first  time — "Evelyn”  has  no  rival 
— gave  the  true  interpretation.  Then  the  chilly 
agnosticism  of  "Owen  Asher”  confronts  us,  like 
the  Polar  ice,  aod  the  auroral  flames  of 
'^‘Ulick’a”  mysticism  succeed,  while  our  singer, 
in  the  illusive  gleams  is  passing  to  spiritual 
desolation  saved  only  by  the  revival  of  the  "faith 
talent”  and  the  sense  of  purity  which  have  still 
survived.  The  tragedy  is  complete;  yet  there 
is  something  left  on  which  hope  can  build.  As 
to  the  two  practical  questions  raised,  whether 
an  opera  singer  can  be  pure,  and  whether  the 
convent  is  the  sole  refuge,  thin  is  not  the  place 
to  give  a  decision.  We  can  only  say,  that  much 
depends  on  the  opera  and  the  convent. 

Oapbiocios.  By  Louis  J.  Block.  G.  P.  E*ut- 
nam’s  Sons.  New  York  and  London:  tl.25. 

A  true  poet  we  have  here,  uttering  to  an  audi¬ 
ence  fit,  though  it  may  not  be  numerous,  hia 
noble  and  tender  imaginings  in  a  rather  unusual 
form.  Mr.  Block’s  former  volume,  "The  New 
World,  with  Other  Verse,”  received  high  com 
mendation.  The  present  cluster  of  literary 
caprices  can  hardly  be  called  verse,  though  its 
usually  unrhymed,  somewhat  Wbitmanesque 
lines  and  paragraphs  are  melodious  and  full  of 
flower  like,  gem  like  fancies  such  as  only  a  richly 
poetic  imagination  could  produce.  There  is  a 
philosobpic  bent  disclosed  which  reminds  one 
of  Browning.  The  serious  yet  optimistic  view 
of  life  taken  in  these  "forward-looking  Capric- 
cios,  ”  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  baptised 
•Schopenbauerism  put  forth  by  many  modern 
poets  and  novelists.  When  the  writer  has 
thought  and  suffered  yet  more,  and  brought  down 
to  earth,  into  the  commoner  paths  of  speech,  his 
loftily  stepping  poetic  steeds,  we  can  hope  for 
something  from  bis  pen  that  will  delight  and 
inspire  the  larger  public  that  can  always  be  won 
to  read  and  enjoy  good  poetry.  The  literary 
{>ower  and  affluence  shown  in  this  book  make  it 
worth  a  careful  reading,  and  give  promise  of 
future  work  perhaps  in  the  vein  of  Tennyson 
though  more  likely  of  orignal  stamp. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

"To  the  Railroad  Men  of  the  United  States,” 
ia  the  simple  dedication  of  The  General  Man- 
<iger'8  Story,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Hamblen’a  last 
brok,  and  this  noble  army  of  men  may  well  be 
grateful  for  euch  a  tribute  to  their  industry, 
their  intelligence  and  their  devotion  to  duty. 
In  reading  these  pages  many  will  realize  for  the 
flrat  time  what  risks  are  hourly  run  and  what 
dangers  are  daily  met  in  the  calm  pursuit  of 
their  avocations  by  the  plain  men  who  pilot  us 
<80  safely  over  the  country  in  the  brightest  sun¬ 
shine  or  through  the  blackest  nights.  They 
accept  the  loss  of  a  limb  or  a  terrible  dia- 
flgurement  aa  philosophically  as  a  soldier  on  the 
battle  field,  considering  it  an  unavoidable  ac¬ 
companiment  of  their  profession.  When  passen¬ 
gers  are  injured  a  great  deal  is  said  about  it, 
but  a  short  paragraph  in  the  back  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  all  that  is  given  to  the  poor  employee, 
the  frequent  comment  being,,  "Ob,  these  men 
get  so  indifferent  to  danger  that  the  accidents 
are  due  to  their  own  carelessness.”  There  is  a 
certain  recklessness  born  of  the  constant  risks, 
as  Mr.  Hamblen  shows  us,  but  there  is  also  a 
quickness  of  thought  and  action,  a  general  alert¬ 
ness  of  mind  and  body  that  ia  cultivate  d  bythis 
^ife,  and  by  the  severe  discipline  which  ia  as 


necessary  on  a  railroad  as  in  a  military  com¬ 
pany.  These  chapters  having  already  appeared 
as  a  serial  are  familiar  to  many,  who  have  found 
in  them  the  same  charm  that  gained  such  popu 
larity  for  "On  Many  Seas.”  It  is  an  absolutely 
simple  and  truthful  account  of  "Railroading  in 
the  United  States,”  beginning  with  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  a  boy  who  "neglects  his  study  to  watch 
and  admire  the  trains,”  and  leaves  home  with 
the  determination  to  find  some  employment  on 
the  road,  and  going  on  through  the  various 
stages  as  brakemao,  fireman,  engineer  and  all 
the  rest,  until  he  becomes  the  "General  Man¬ 
ager,”  well  fitted  for  hia  responsible  post  by  his 
varied  experiences  with  the  work  and  the  men. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

There  is  always  a  delightful  freshness  and 
vividness  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  that  assures  his  readers  of  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  people  and  the  regions  he 
describes.  "Uncle  Remus”  has  introduced  many 
Northerners  to  a  delightful  type  of  the  old  plan¬ 
tation  darkey  that  they  knew  little  of  before  his 
appearance  in  print,  and  "Aaron  the  Son  of  Ben 
Ali,”  was  still  another  type  whose  acquaintance 
we  were  glad  to  make.  His  latest  collection. 
Tales  of  the  Home  Folks  in  Peace  and  War, 
again  takes  us  to  the  old  South,  and  gives  some 
picturesque  sketches  of  the  life  there.  The 
many  exciting  incidents  of  the  sad  period  of 
our  Civil  War  furnish  unlimited  material  for 
romance  which  have  been  skilfully  used  by  many 
well  known  authors  and  have  filled  our  periodi¬ 
cals  with  charming  stories.  Now  that  our 
Northern  and  Southern  heroes  are  fighting  side 
by  side  and  our  thoughts  are  full  of  brave  deeds, 
and  dangers  and  deprivations  cheerfully  met  and 
borne,  we  are  afresh  interested  in  reminiscences 
of  the  past,  for  we  can  think  of  little  but  war. 
As  Mr.  Harris  says,  "Man’s  crust  of  civilization 
is  not  by  any  means  aa  thick  as  he  pretends  to 
believe,  and  war  has  the  knack  of  thrusting  its 
long  sword  through  unexpected  places,  stripping 
off  the  dirguise,  and  exposing  the  whole  shallow 
scheme.”  In  such  tales  aa  these  the  gentler  as 
well  as  the  humorous  sides  of  war  are  brought 
out  and  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  them  in  these 

anxious  'days. - The  Belle  of  St.  Valerien  is 

quite  in  contrast  to  the  others  in  the  book, 
only  that  love  and  its  effect  on  human  nature 
ia  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  although  the  scene  ia  laid  in  a  peaceful 
Canadian  village,  the  story  would  have  been  as 
tragic  aa  any  war  tale  but  for  the  opportune 
appearance  of  the  good  priest.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston.  fl.50. ) 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Ellen  Gibbs  have  made 
a  collection  of  The  Bible  References  of  John 
Ruskin,  who  of  all  English  writers  has  perhaps 
the  richest,  most  gorgeous  style,  and  who  him¬ 
self  attributes  all  the  warmth  and  color  of  his 
English,  to  his  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  This 
interesting  and  well  conceived  volume  not  only 
gives  the  paragraphs  in  which  are  found  direct 
quotations  from  or  allusions  to  the  Bible;  it 
also  bears  most  interesting  witness  to  the  deep 
interest  Ruskin  felt  in  Biblical  characters,  sub¬ 
jects  and  teachings.  (Henry  Frowde,  Oxford 
University  Press.  II.) 

The  two  last  volumes  of  the  excellent  series  of 
school  readers.  Stepping  Stones  to  Literature, 
edited  by  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and  Charles  B. 
Gilbert,  have  lately  appeared.  The  Reader  fbr 
Seventh  Grades,  is  devotsd  exclusively  to  Amer¬ 
ican  Literature  with  extracts  from  ojr  princi¬ 
pal  authors,  with  passages  from  Parkman’s  and 
Bancroft’s  histories,  and  from  the  famous 
speeches  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Daniel  Webster, 
to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  young  readers. 

60  cents. ) - The  eighth  volume,  A  Reader  for 

Higher  Grades,  is  made  up  wholly  from  the 
writings  of  English  authors.  As  in  many  schools 
the  pupils  in  this  grade  are  just  beginning  tbs 
study  of  English  history,  they  will  be  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Iterature  of  that  country,  and 


the  selections  given  are  long  enough  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  reader  and  induce  him  to 
turn  to  the  fuller  works  of  the  authors.  There 
are  many  portraits  and  other  good  illustrations. 
The  paper  and  type  is  of  the  best  and  the  bind¬ 
ing  strong  and  in  good  taste.  (Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company,  Boston.  60  cents. ) 


LITEBABY  NOTES. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Polychrome  Bible 
just  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
is  the  book  of  Leviticus,  ^ited  by  Canon  Driver, 
whose  illuminating  edition  of  the  "Variorum 
Bible,”  and  "Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,”  have  done  so  much  for 
Biblical  students.  He  is  said  to  have  given  an 
entirely  new  version  of  "Leviticus,”  making 
it,  by  his  brilliant  exposition  one  of  the  moat 
interesting  books  of  the  Bible.  He  thinks  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  central  book  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  be  succeeds  in  giving  the  reader  a 
clear  idea  of  the  important  legislation  contained 
in  it 

A  cew  book  on  The  Philippines,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month  by  the  Scribners,  ia  by  Joseph 
Earle  Stevens,  a  young  Bostonian  who  went  to 
Manila  some  years  ago  for  business  interests  and 
lived  there  for  two  years,  making  excursions 
into  the  interior  of  Luzon  and  to  some  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  groups.  His  account  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  unpretentious,  but  he  describes  a  land 
in  which  we  are  all  interested  just  now  and  the 
many  photographs  he  took  on  his  journeys  add 
much  to  the  charm  and  the  graphicnees  of  the 
story. 

The  Columbia  University  Bulletin  is  to  be 
transformed  in  the  autumn  to  the  Columbia 
Uuiversity  Quarterly,  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  George  R.  Carpenter.  It  will  retain 
its  semi-official  character,  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  on  subjects  of  more  general  collegi-, 
ate  interest  and  expanding  in  many  ways  with 
the  hope  of  rivalling  The  Harvard  Graduates' 
Magazine,  which  thus  far  has  been  the  leading 
periodical  of  all  those  published  by  American 
Colleges  and  Univeraitiia. 

It  in  pleasant  to  tee  that  the  old  Frank  Leslie 
Ptiblishing  House  which  was  founded  in  1866 
by  Frank  Leslie,  and  haa  been  carried  on  by 
Mrs.  Leslie  since  1880  has  now  been  re-organized 
under  the  old  name  with  Mrs.  Leslie  as  the 
President  of  the  new  company  and  her  business 
manager,  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Colver,  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  Great  improvements  are  to  be 
made  in  the  printing  riant  and  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Popular  Monthly. 

It  is  reported  that  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has 
been  chosen  to  write  the  long  looked- for  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Lord  Beaconafield.  This  will  surprise 
many  who  only  think  of  this  brilliant  writer  in 
connection  with  plays  and  very  modern  stories 
bristling  with  epigrams,  but  none  can  question 
her  ability  and  with  such  a  theme  to  inspire 
her,  she  would  doubtless  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
make  the  most  of  the  rich  opportunities  of  such 
a  life. 

The  Lippincotta  announce  a  new  story  by  Cap¬ 
tain  (now  Brigadier  General)  King,  entitled. 
From  School  to  Battlefield.  It  is  a  story  for 
boys  and  will  be  all  the  mors  attractive  to  young 
readers  because  they  can  think  of  the  author  aa 
leading  his  Volunteers  in  actual  scenes  of  war. 

in  the  July  issue  of  the  admirable  little  paper 
published  in  the  interests  of  the  "Women’s 
aod  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,” 
The  International  Messenger,  there  is  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Frances  J.  Dyer  on  "Some  Opportunities 
Within  the  Reach  of  the  Business  Women,” 
which  it  will  be  well  for  all  working  women  to 
read  and  ponder.  The  temptation  common  to 
men  or  women,  who  spend  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  in  some  absorbiog  avocation  ia  to  feel  it 
hardly  worth  while  to  systematise  the  small 
amount  of  lei«ure  left  them  to  cultivate  their 
minds  and  bodies  as  they  should,  consequently 
they  are  in  danger  of  spiritual,  mental  asd 
physical  deterioration.  This  member  of  the 
noble  army  of  working  women  suggests  to  her 
sisters  a  few  ways  by  which  they  may  "attain 
to  a  brosd,  senerous,  useful,  happy  and  lovable 
womanhood. ’’ 
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THERELIGIOUS  PRESS 

The  Independent  begins  the  closing  half  of 
the  you,  with  a  change  in  form.  It  has  reduced 
its  pages  to  magazine  dimensions— taking  The 
Century  page  as  its  model.  The  scripture  motto 
printed  for  8fty  years  under  the  title,  where  it 
was  placed  by  the  late  Joshua  Leavitt,  D.D.,  no 
longw  appears.  On  the  timely  theme  of  “War 
and  Conecience,”  our  contemporary  concludes: 

The  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  righteous  people 
means  not  that  they  mean  to  cut  their  way  by 
force  and  work  their  will  in  the  world,  but  that 
they  will  riek  every^ing,  life,  property  and 
happiness,  to  maintain  the  moral  order  of  the 
world,  and  that  these  things  for  which  they  are 
fighting  are  the  supreme  considerations  which 
make  life  worth  living. 

Our  last  war  had  just  this  meaning.  It  was 
an  awful  act  of  homage  to  conscience.  The 
effect  of  it  was  to  brace  the  morality  of  the 
nation.  It  broke  the  fetters  which  long  years 
of  peace  and  prosperity  had  been  fastening  on  its 
conscience.  It  scatter  in  its  wild  tempest  the 
moral  sophistries  of  prudential  ethics  and  brought 
the  nation  face  to  f^  with  the  morality  of  real¬ 
ity.  It  was  the  moral  feeling  and  the  faaoral 
conviction  of  the  people  which  carried  os  through 
that  prodigious  struggle.  The  rncrnl  value  of 
it  in  liberating  conscience  was  simply  beyond 
calculation  by  figures.  It  settled  a  principle 
whidi  concerned  toe  human  race  for  the  human 
race.  .  .  . 

Elnglieh  freedom  and  English  conscience  had 
their  grandest  assertion  in  toe  wars  of  the  Oom- 
moowealth.  It  was  maintained  by  a  great  his¬ 
torian,  that  what  made  Calvinism  so  much  more 
able  to  bold  its  ground  than  Lutheranism,  for 
ezample,  was  its  attitude  toward  war,  or  in 
other  words  its  recognition  of  war  as  the  awful 
instrument  of  righteousness  in  the  world.  The 
Calvinist  Church  was  trained  in  this  view  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  treatment  they  re¬ 
ceived  soon  taught  them  to  believe  that  righteous 
war  was  the  only  possible  terms  on  which  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  feared  God  and  loved  the  Gospel  could 
'hope  to  exist  on  earth.  With  many  of  them  who 
loved  God  better  than  life,  the  only  choice  lay 
between  war  at  home  or  expatriation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impulse  to  the 
present  war  with  Spain  has  been  a  distinctly 
moral  one,  and  an  unselfish  one.  It  has  not 
been  any  injustice  that  we  were  suffering  under, 
nor  any  intolerable  wrong  to  ourselves  that  has 
moved  us  to  take  op  arms,  but  toe  feeling  that 
power  is  a  trust  from  God,  and  that  a  people 
that  is  powerful  cannot  stand  by  and  see  another 
people  that  is  weak  suffer  under  unrighteous 
aomination.  There  has  never  been  a  more  die 
tinot  assertion  of  the  principle  that  every  man 
is  his  brother’s  keeper. 


The  Presbyterian  Banner  comments  in  thought¬ 
ful  strain  on  “Our  Widening  Destiny."  Pre¬ 
mising  that  our  splendid  dower  of  brain  and 
brawn  and  wealth  has  not  been  given  us  to 
lavish  on  ourselv^  but  that  we  may  share  the 
wmrld’a  burdens  and  help  in  its  betterment,  our 
Pittsburgh  contemporary  continues : 

Just  what  this  lamr  service  ie  to  be  cannot 
be  clearly  defined.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  are  to  take  poasession  of  these  islands 
and  keep  and  control  them  as  our  property.  Our 
new  policy  must  not  reverse  our  old  principles 
and  give  the  lie  to  all  our  professions.  We  must 
everywhere  sacredly  respect  human  rights  and 
not  impose  a  new  tyranny  in  place  of  toe  old. 
These  islands  will  doubtless  be  in  our  poaeeesion 
for  a  considerable  time,  but  our  final  aispoeition 
of  them  must  be  just  to  them  and  must  feavs  no 
spot  upon  the  honesty  of  our  professions  and  toe 
purity  of  our  motives.  Neither  does  our  widen¬ 
ing  destiny  mean  that  we  are  to  rush  into  Euro 
pean  entanglements  and  take  an  untrained  and 
impertinent  band  in  internaticmal  politics  We 
are  but  a  beginner  in  this  business  and  should 
be  modest  and  go  slow.  It  would  be  well  for  us 
to  take  a  back  seat  at  first  in  the  oouncile  of  the 
nations.  Nevertheless,  we  are  goiiv  to  be  there 
and  will  have  something  to  say.  We  most  here¬ 
after  be  reckoned  with  as  a  fact  and  a  force. 
Europe  is  already  all  alive  and  alert  with  a  new 
sense  of  our  power  and  destiny  and  wondering 
what  will  be  our  next  move 

May  we  not  have  a  aecnlar  missicm  in  the 
world  as  well  as  a  religious  one?  What  is  the 
political  gospel  we  are  sent  to  preach  ?  Self- 
government  is  the  tremendous  problem  we  are 
working  out  on  this  continent.  It  in  hardly  yet 
a  finality  with  oi.  an  f  yet  it  ie  far  enough 
advanced  for  us  to  begin  to  spread  it  among 
and  share  it  with  others.  We  should  throw  our 


majesty  and  might  on  the  side  of  democracy  and 
freedom  as  against  tyranny  and  oppression  the 
world  over.  That  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  this 
war,  and  any  secret  puipoee  of  aggrandizement 
or  of  revenge  that  we  instil  into  it  is  wicked. 
We  are  carrying  on  this  war,  not  because  Spain 
has  hurt  us  in  the  explosion  of  toe  Maine  or  in 
any  other  way,  but  because  Spain  has  hurt 
Cuba  through  four  centuries  of  misrule.  We 
are  answering  the  cry  of  oppressed  humanity,  and 
this  is  a  just  and  noble  mission.  More  and 
mora  in  the  future  we  are  to  stand  among  the 
nations  for  j  ustice  and  freedom  and  brotherhood. 
We  are  to  use  our  power  only  to  correct  and  con¬ 
trol  the  uee  of  power  in  hands  less  able  and 
willing  to  use  it  justly  and  humanely.  The  day 
may  come  when  oppressors  may  fear  us  though 
separated  from  us  by  the  diameter  of  the  globe. 
Even  now  our  moral  infiuence  for  freedom  in 
going  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  perse 
cuted  peoples  in  every  quarter  of  the  world  are 
looking  to  us  for  sympathy  and  help.  Wherever 
we  go  we  are  to  take  with  ue  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  give  a  free  field  for  the  play  of  Chris 
tian  forces,  and  espMially  are  we  to  disseminate 
toe  gospel  of  Christ.  Our  widening  destjny 
may  be  a  mighty  means  in  the  hands  of  God  in 
casting  up  that  highway  along  which  hie  king 
dom  is  to  come  into  the  world. 


The  Mail  and  Express  prints  a  good  likeness 
of  Dr.  Sunderland,  in  its  Saturday  Magazine 
issue,  adding  an  outline  of  his  busy  life.  We 
quote  two  or  three  paragraphs,  by  way  of  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  sketch  recently  given  of  toe  ven¬ 
erable  Washington  pastor: 

He  entered  the  ministry  equipped  with  a 
splendid  physique,  remarkable  gifts  as  an  orator 
and  strong  polemical  powers,  and  all  of  these 
have  been  incessantly  taxed  till  they  have  broken 
down. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  minister  in  toe  land 
has  been  on  personal  terms  of  friendship  with 
no  many  prominent  men  in  public  life — Presi 
dents.  Justices,  Generals,  Cabinet  oflBcers  and 
Senators.  Everybody  that  was  anybody  in 
Washington  since  the  term  of  Buchanan  has 
been  proud  to  call  the  kindly  clergyman  his 
friend.  During  the  war,  as  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  and  always  fervid  in  his  Union  sympa 
thies,  he  wu  on  close  terms  with  Lincoln  and 
the  other  giants  of  that  memorable  period ;  and, 
again,  as  Chaplain  of  the  same  body  from  1873 
to  1880,  Dr.  Sunderland  knew  toe  statesmen  of 
that  later  era  as  well. 

He  married  President  Cleveland  and  Mias 
Frances  Folsom  in  the  White  House  and  has 
christened  all  their  babies,  and  during  both  the 
Cleveland  terms  he  wan  the  "court  minister." 
so  called.  He  has  always  been  a  potent  influ¬ 
ence  in  Washington  life.  On  toe  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  devoted  such  unremitting  energy  to 
all  sorts  of  charitable  work  that  he  broke  down, 
and,  for  a  few  years,  till  his  health  returned,  he 
served  as  minister  of  the  American  Chapel  in 
Paris.  But  the  old  First  Church  would  never 
consent  to  any  break  in  his  relations  as  its  pas 
tor,  and  he  has  simply  worn  out  now  in  the 
harness. 

Dr.  Sunderland  not  only  performed  the  duties 
of  his  pastorate,  but  has  been  a  leading  spirit 
and  a  tireless  worker  on  all  sorts  of  humane 
and  charitable  boards  at  the  capital.  ...  An 
idea  of  his  unionism  may  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  his  congregation  feared  for  his  personal 
safety  in  war  times,  when  Washington  was  such 
a  hot  bed  of  secession  sentiment 

The  Interior  adorns  its  front  page  with  a  very 
handsome  picture,  and  print)  "Rev.  W.  C. 
Roberts,  D.D.,  LL.D.,"  under  it;  and,  the 
beet  of  it  is,  it  looks  very  much  like  him.  The 
Interior  explains: 

Dr.  William  Charles  Roberts  belongs  to  a  race 
that  has  produced  many  eminent,  eloquent  and 
useful  ministers.  Though  a  genuine  American 
by  adoption  he  was  born  a  Welshman,  hie  native 
place  being  near  Aberystwyth.  Elouth  Wales. 
Welshmen  make  gool  Americans  as  they  are  a 
liberty  loving  people.  Dr.  Roberts  received  hie 
literary  and  theological  education  at  Princeton, 
and  his  alma  mater  has  not  failed  i-i  recognize 
his  erudition  and  abundant  labors  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Gospel  and  in  the  cause  of 
higher  education  He  began  his  ministry  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Preebyterian  church,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  in  1858  He  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  the  First  Preebyterian  church, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  while  in  that  charge  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  foundation  of  Wooster 
University.  Dr.  Roberts  also  did  excellent  and 
succesaful  pastoral  work  in  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  while  ministering  to  Westminster  church 
of  that  city  He  has  long  been  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  having 


been  appointed  a  director  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
union  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  Board.  From  1886  to  1891 
be  was  president  of  Lake  Forest  University. 
Once  more  he  has  returned  to  academic  life, 
having  recently  accepted  the  appointment  ot 
presi^ntof  Centre  College,  Danville,  Kentucky. 
There  is  toe  confident  expectation  that  this  insti¬ 
tution  will  prosper  greatly  and  ^row  in  efficiency 
under  the  wise  care  of  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts. 

.1  ■  — 

The  Africo-American  Presbyterian  of  Char¬ 
lotte,  North  Carolina,  takes,  of  course,  a  very 
lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  our  colored 
volunteers : 

The  effort  to  enlist  colored  volunteers  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  toe  army,  with  only  white  commissioned 
officers,  is  meeting  with  stern  and  successful 
opposition.  Should  the  war  be  prolonged  it  is 
thought  that  there  will  be  such  a  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  toe  whole  subject  that  the  national 
military  schools  will  not  try  to  bar  out  compe¬ 
tent  colored  applicants. 

It  is  said  toat  military  honors  in  this  Stat» 
come  to  the  representatives  of  the  colored  way 
of  thinking  ever  and  only  in  response  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  pull.  Otherwise,  "you  isnH  in  it."  This 
may  be  true,  for  the  two  things  do  seem  to  keep 
mighty  close  together.  All  right,  let  them  so 
come  if  they  will  not  in  any  other  way,  and  all 
of  us  will  hope  that  the  race  will  not  suffer 
when  the  crucial  test  comes  on  account  of  mili¬ 
tary  incompetency. 

All  four  of  the  Negro  regiments  now  in  too 
regular  army  are  at  the  front  and  are  doing  valu¬ 
able  service  for  their  country.  Among  the  inter¬ 
esting  facts  which  are  coming  to  light  on  the 
battlefields,  is  the  one  that  many  young  white 
officers  from  the  South  hold  commissions  in  the 
Negro  regiments  and  are  leading  them  in  toe 
Held.  For  instance,  Lieut.  Bhiim,  white,  and 
Sergeant  Taylor,  colored,  of  the  Tenth  cavalry, 
the  former  killed  and  the  latter  wounded  at 
Santiago  last  Friday.  Both  were  from  Char¬ 
lotte  and  both  were  members  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany. 

The  government  is  perhaps  making  som» 
progress  with  the  Lake  City  case.  [The  refer¬ 
ence  ie  to  the  assassination  of  toe  colored  post 
master  of  that  place  not  long  since.  ]  At  any 
rate  arrests  are  still  being  made.  It  appears 
that  four  of  the  lynchers  had  volunteer^  for 
service  in  the  war  and  were  arrested  while  in 
camp  with  their  regiment  at  Columbia.  De¬ 
stroyers  of  the  liberties  and  lives  of  people  at 
home  volunteering  to  fight  for  the  liberties  and 
lives  of  strangers  in  another  country  I  A  noted 
North  Carolina  politician  once  referred  to  an¬ 
other  as  being  "a  carbuncle  on  liberty."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  able  to  cut 
off  these  Lake  City  carbuncles.  It  might  b» 
surer  work,  however,  to  permit  them  to  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  Mausers 

The  Michigan  Preebyterian  excepts  very  de¬ 
cidedly  to  the  course  of  The  Voice  with  regard  to 
Michigan  University.  The  impression  produced 
by  this  intemperate  organ  of  temperance  is,  it 
says,  altogether  misleading,  so  far  as  Ann  Arbor 
is  concerned.  And  it  returns  to  the  matter 
again  this  week: 

On  general  principles  it  is  unfair  to  arraign 
the  motives  of  any  one,  especially  of  those  who 
are  denouncing  vice;  but  the  tactics  of  The 
Voice  have  been  so  questionable  in  all  of  the  re¬ 
cent  attacks  upon  our  colleges  that  it  is  vei^ 
natural  that  we  should  suspect  that  there  is 
some  sinister  purpose  behind  this  seeming  lofty 
virtuousness.  For  instance,  we  are  mcMt  relia¬ 
bly  informed  toat  just  before  The  Voice  com¬ 
menced  its  fierce  attack  upon  The  University  of 
Michigan  the  publishers  wrote  to  one  of  tho 
leading  newsdealers  of  Ann  Arbor,  saying  that 
they  were  going  to  publish  something  which 
would  commanaa  large  sale;  that  he  could  havo 
copies  of  the  paper  at  two  cants ;  but  that  h» 
would  be  readily  able  to  sell  them  at  a  much 
higher  price.  When  the  article  appeared  neither 
of  the  newsdealers  of  the  city  would  handle  the 
paper;  and  it  practically  fell  flat.  These  and 
similar  acts  of  The  Voice  publishers  justify  tow 
conclusion  that  mercenary  motives  largely  con¬ 
trol  toe  virtuous  paroxysms  of  that  paper. 

Undoubtedly  there  has  been  an  eye  to  circula¬ 
tion  and  profit  in  these  attacks  on  our  Oollegew 
East  and  West,  but  this  need  not  exclude  en¬ 
tirely  a  higher  motive.  The  procedure,  however, 
has  been  no  sensational,  so  extravagant  and 
"worldly,"  that  no  good  has  been  done,  and 
the  feeling  of  having  suffered  wrong  even  to 
outrage  is  probably  the  dominant  one  in  a  halt 
dozen  of  our  principal  institutions. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Thb  Ten  Tribes. 

8UKDAT,  JITLT  S4.  ISM. 

ELIJAH’S  FLIGHT  AND  ENCOURAGE¬ 
MENT. 

Historic  Connection. 

The  time  is  the  day  immediately  following  the 
laat  lesson.  For  the  moment  the  hearts  of  king 
and  people  were  turned  to  Jehovah  by  the  won¬ 
derful  events  in  Carmel.  A  complete  revulsion 
of  feeling  set  in.  Ail  recognised  that  Elijah 
was  acting  not  in  his  own  person,  but  as  the 
representative  of  Jehovah,  and  with  one  accord 
they  obeyed  his  command  and  rushed  upon  the 
Baal  priests  to  put  them  to  death  This  com¬ 
mand  was  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  (see  Deut.  xiii.  12  15,  xvii.  2  5).  The  sheer 
precipice  of  1,4(X)  feet  which  falls  away  from  the 
“Place  of  Burning’’  to  the  banks  of  the  Kishon, 
made  it  no  difBcult  matter  to  “bring  them  down 
to  the  brook  Kishon,’’  and  the  river,  soon  to  be 
swollen  by  an  “abundance  of  rain,’’  would 
speedily  cleanse  the  land  of  defilement,  by  bear 
ing  the  dead  bodies  to  the  sea. 

This  dreadful  duty  done,  Elijah  went  up  to 
the  mountain  top  for  that  agonising,  earnest 
prayer  which  must  command  the  blessing  of  rain 
(James  v.  17,  18).  There  is  a  deep  lesson  in  the 
fact  that  before  withdrawing  himself  for  prayer, 
he  bade  Ahab  make  no  delay  to  eat  and  drink, 
in  anticipation  of  the  journey  home,  for  there 
was  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  Though 
assured  already  of  the  answer,  be  was  not  one 
whit  lees  earnest  and  persevering  in  prayer,  nor ' 
lees  keenly  on  the  lookout  for  its  response. 
Seven  times  he  sent  his  servant  to  gaze  over  the 
sea  for  the  sign  of  a  cloud,  and  as  soon  as  it 
appeared,  though  no  larger  than  a  man’s  band, 
be  hastened  to  warn  Ahab  of  the  coming  tempest, 
that  he  might  speed  him  home  before  the  tor¬ 
rents  should  render  the  roads  difiScult  of  passage, 
or  the  Kishon  overfiow  its  banks,  as  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Sisera  (Judges  iv.  7, 13  15).  ;it  was 
by  no  miraculous  aid,  though  in  obedience  to 
the  impulse  of  “the  hand  of  Jehovah, ’’ that 
Elijah  ran  before  Ahab’s  chariot  seventeen  miles 
to  the  gate  of  Jexreel.  He  was  a  hardy,  wiry 
man,  accustomed  to  an  out  door  life  and  long 
journeys  a- foot,  and  even  if  we  bad  not  similar 
instances  among  athletes  of  our  own  time,  the 
well  known  fieetnees  and  endurance  of  the 
couriers  of  the  ancient  and  of  the  modern  Elaat- 
ern  world,  afford  numberless  parallels  of  this 
case.  Elijah  would  be  at  band  to  stand  by 
Ahab,  and  bolster  up  his  weak  spirit  against 
the  imperious  infiuence  of  Jezebel,  if  he  desired 
now  to  institute  a  reform. 

Ahab’s  capital  was  Samaria  (chap.  xx.  10,  37, 
etc. ),  but  be  bad  built  a  summer  palace  at  Jez- 
reel  (chap.  xxi.  1),  and  at  this  time  Jezebel 
was  there,  awaiting,  no  doubt  with  secure  in¬ 
terest,  the  result  of  the  test  on  Carmel. 


THE  LESSUN. 

1  Kings  xix.  1-18.  No  parallel  passage. 

Golden  Text. — Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait 
patiently  for  Him. — Psa.  xxxvii.  7. 

Ahab  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  converted  by  the 
experiences  of  Carmel.  From  that  time  onward, 
as  we  observe  in  chapters  xx.  13  15,  22;  xxii. 
6  28,  his  relations  with  the  prophets  were  wholly 
changed,  becoming,  indeed,  in  some  degree  like 
those  of  David,  cr  the  believing  kings  of  Judah. 
And  yet  there  was  a  sorrowful  lack  in  this 
change  in  Ahab,  it  resulted  in  no  permanent 
improvement  in  character.  Convinced,  as  Ahab 
was,  that  Jehovah  was  the  true  God,  his  mind 
enlightened  in  spiritual  things,  he  yet  went  on 
sinning  and  repenting  (chap  xxi.  4,  16,  27), 
or  reaping  the  advantage  of  sins  be  was  too  | 


cowardly  to  commit,  but  too  weak  to  prevent 
(vas.  7,  15). 

^Jezebel  perceived  that  a  change  had  taken 
place  both  in  Ahab  and  in  the  people.  She 
would  certainly  have  killed  Elijah,  if  she  had 
not  been  shrewd  as  well  as  unscrupulous.  She 
saw  that  her  own  safety  and  the  atability  of  her 
throne,  depended  on  her  not  outraging  the 
highly  wrought  public  sentiment  of  the  hour. 
But  she  knew  how  fleeting  is  all  such  sentimsnt, 
when  not  nourished  by  faithful  teaching.  Elijah 
once  out  of  her  way  it  would  be  an  easier  matter 
to  smother  out  this  newly  kindled  religious  zeal. 
And  so  she  sent  Elijah  a  bold  message,  enforced 
by  a  well  known  solemn  oath  (Ruth  i.  17;  1 
Sam.  xiv.  44;  2  Kings  vi.  31,  etc.),  that  she 
would  kill  him  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Her  threat  had  precisely  the  effect  which  she 
intended  it  should  have.  There  is  a  rapid  move¬ 
ment  in  the  original  “and  he  saw,  and  he  rose, 
and  be  went  for  his  life,”  which  tells  more  than 
a  detailed  description  could  do,  the  effect  of  the 
queen’s  message  upon  the  prophet’s  sturdy  soul. 
We  read  of  it  with  wonder.  This  man  of  sub¬ 
lime  faith  and  iron  nerve,  is  cowed  by  the  threat 
of  a  woman !  Doubtless  physical  exhuastion 
accounts  (or  much  of  this,  and  also  the  very 
natural,  almost  inevitable  reaction  which  sets 
in  after  victory,  when  for  the  moment  there  is 
nothing  more  to  do.  We  may  observe  that 
apparently  there  was  no  divine  command  (or 
this  flight,  but  before  we  condemn  Elijah  (or 
this  act,  we  would  better  observe  how  God  dealt 
with  him  (verses  5  7). 

Beersheba,  to  which  he  fled,  was  about  ninety- 
five  miles  from  Jezreel,  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  Judah,  bordering  on  the  wilderness.  Here 
Elijah  left  his  servant,  who  had  of  course  fol¬ 
lowed  him  more  leisurely  to  Jezreel  during  the 
previous  night,  and  who  had  shared  his  flight. 
In  the  profound  sadness  and  discouragement  of 
this  hour,  Elijah  felt,  as  all  true  lovers  of  God 
feel  in  such  supreme  moments,  as  the  Psalmist 
felt  when  he  said,  “Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
Thee,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
besides  Thee  I’’  When  fle^  and  heart  fail,  it  is 
only  God  who  can  be  the  strength  of  our  heart 
and  our  portion. 

There  are  few  of  mature  years  who  have  not 
known  the  utter  discouragement  with  which  the 
prophet  threw  himself  down  under  the  wide- 
spreading  broom  shrub  of  the  wilderness,  with 
the  cry  “It  is  enough!  Take  away  my  life,  for 
I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers’’  (vs.  4).  This 
discouragement  was  in  fact  a  witness  to  the 
strength,  not  the  weakness,  of  the  man.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  grandeur  of  bis  hopes,  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  courage,  was  the  torture  of  the  doubt 
that  seised  him  in  an  iron  grip — doubt,  not  of 
God  but  of  bis  own  judgment.  He  had  thought 
to  inspire  a  like  courage  in  God’s  people,  but  he 
had  failed,  like  those  who  had  gone  before  him  ; 
had  he  blundered  in  his  methods,  and  mistaken 
the  voice  of  God  in  his  heart  7  Doubts  of  this 
character  assail  only  the  noblest  souls.  So 
Moses,  when  the  people’s  sin  had  brought  upon 
them  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  (Num.  xi.  15),  so 
John  the  Baptist,  in  his  prison,  attacked  by  the 
paralyzing  fear  that  Jesus  was  not  after  all, 
“He  that  should  come’’  (Matt.  xi.  3).  But 
discouragement  of  this  sort  leads  only  to  a  fuller 
manifestation  of  the  grace  of  God  (Num.  xi.  16, 
17:  Matt.  xi.  4  6). 

As  Elijah  lay  under  the  broom  shrub,  “sleep 
ing  for  sorrow’’  and  utter  exhaustion,  one 
touched  him.  The  word  angel  is  the  same  as 
the  messenger  of  verse  2,  but  the  words  in  verse 
7  show  clearly  that  it  is  correctly  translated.  It 
was  long  since  an  angelic  visitant  bad  been  sent 
to  men ;  the  last  bad  been  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges  (vi  11-21,  xiii.  3  20).  The  sixth  verse 
does  not  say  that  there  was  a  firs  and  a  cake 
baking  on  it,  but  that  there  wan  a  cake  which 
had  been  baked  in  the  embers — the  common  food 
of  the  Arabs  of  that  wilderness  at  the  present 


day.  Bow  it  came  to  be  there,  ws  are  not  told. 

The  fatherly  tenderness  of  God  is  nowhere  in 
the  Old  Testament  more  touchingly  brought  out 
than  in  this  story,  where  he  waits,  as  it  were, 
while  the  weary  prophet  sleepa  again  after  his 
meal,  and  senda  the  angel  a  second  time  to 
remind  him  of  the  provision  for  his  bodily 
wants,  which  he  would  be  likely  to  forget. 
Refreshed  In  body,  the  hunger  of  ^e  prophet’s 
soul  became  the  more  importunate.  What  more 
natural  than  that  his  feet  should  turn  toward 
the  vast  solitudes  where  God  had  in  former 
days  been  manifestly  present  with  his  people  f 
Horeb,  the  mountain  range  of  Sinai,  was  distant 
only  about  two  hundred  miles;  but  Elijah  was 
not  now  going  for  his  life,  but  wandering  slowly, 
in  rapt  meditation.  Though  he  went  “in  the 
strength  of  that  meat,’’  and  though  the  “forty 
days  and  forty  nights’’  are  in  evident  analogy 
with  the  fasts  of  Moses  (Elx.  xxxiv.  28)  and  our 
Lord  (Matt.  iv.  2),  we  need  not  conclude  that 
this  was  a  continual  fast.  He  ate  of  anything 
which  the  desert  might  supply ;  but  his  mind 
was  concerned  with  other  tilings  than  bodily 
wants. 

The  cave  (not  a  cave)  in  which  he  found  shel¬ 
ter,  was  evidently  a  well  known  spot,  perhaps 
that  in  which  Moses  had  been  hidden  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  22).  Elijah  spent  the  night  there,  and 
there  at  last,  that  “word  of  Jehovah’’  for  which 
his  soul  had  longed,  came  to  him.  The  question 
What  doeat  thou  here  f  was  not  a  rebuke,  though 
it  might  be  a  challenge  to  review  his  past  exer¬ 
cises  of  mind. 

Elijah’s  answer  was  not  a  justification  of  him¬ 
self  for  a  reproach  of  God.  It  was  a  pouring  out 
of  the  deep  discouragement  of  bis  soul,  a  cry  for 
light  upon  his  blind  bewilderment.  What  did 
God  mean  by  this  dispensation  7 — “I  only  am 
left.’’  There  is  something  most  pathetic  in  the 
yearning  for  sympathy  of  thia  solitary  man.  We 
hear  its  echo  in  that  sad,  prophetic  utterance, 
“1  have  trodden  the  wine-press  alone’’  |Iaa. 
Ixiii.  3),  and  in  those  intensely  sorrowful  words 
of  our  Lord,  “The  time  cometh  that  ye  .  .  . 
shall  leave  Me  alone’’  (John  xvi.  32).  Such 
loneliness  is  the  torture  of  great  souls.  Blessed 
are  they  who  can  add,  as  did  our  Saviour,  “And 
yet  I  am  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Ms.’’ 

The  answer  which  came  was  precisely  what  the 
prophet  longed  for — a  revelation  of  God.  Yet 
the  revelation  was  not  what  he  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  it.  Elijah  was  accustomed,  like 
all  devout  Israelites,  to  find  God  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of.natnre  (Judges  v.  4,  5;  Psa.  xxix., 
etc),  but  now  he  was  to  learn  that  though  they 
testify  of  Him,  that  He  himself,  essentially,  is 
not  in  them.  The  passage  aa  literally  translated 
is  very  impressive.  “Jehovah  passing  by,  and 
wind,  great  and  strong,  rending  mountains  and 
shivering  rocks  before  the  face  of  Jehovah — not 
in  storm  Jehovah  I  And  after  the  wind,  earth¬ 
quake — not  in  earthquake  Jehovah  I  Aad  after 
the  earthquake,  fire — not  in  fire  Jehovah  I  And 
after  the  fire,  sound  of  soft  silencing.’’  It  was 
in  this  “sound  of  soft  silencing’’  that  Elijah 
recognised  God- 

Such  a  revelation  could  have  but  one  effect. 
Elijah  went  out,  irresistibly  drawn  to  seek  closer 
access  to  God,  and  yet  with  his  face  veiled  in 
his  mantle.  It  was  the  instinct  to  obliterate 
self  that  always  possesses  one  who  gains  any  true 
view  of  God. 

Still,  though  his  apprehension  of  God  was  so 
new  and  vivid,  Elijah  had  no  new  answer  to 
make  to  the  question  again  put  to  him.  He 
thought  be  was  telling  the  truth,  though  in 
fact  he  was  not  (see  vs.  18). 

In  reply,  God  gave  bis  servant  the  consolation 
and  encouragement  of  work.  Elijah  thought 
ha  had  exhausted  his  resources,  and  lo !  be  is 
commissioned  to  new  duty.  He  is  to  return  by 
way  of  the  wildem'eea  of  Damascus  (where  he 
would  be  beyond  Jezebel’s  power,  yet  nigh  at 
hand),  and  from  that  point  to  prepare  the  way 
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for  importaot  changea  in  aeveral  spberae.  Blijab 
did  Dot  iDdeed  actually  anoint  any  one  of  tbe 
three  men  here  mentioned,  and  it  ia  evident  that 
tbe  word  ia  uaed  aa  a  sort  of  figure,  indicating 
rather  the  thing  aignified  by  the  anointing, 
than  the  act  itaelf.  In  fact  only  Jehu  waa  actu 
ally  anointed  (2  Einga  viii.  13,  ix.  1  3),  and  he 
by  neither  Elijah  nor  Eliaba.  To  Elijah,  whoee 
very  heart  waa  broken  with  the  apparent  failure 
of  hia  work,  there  muat  have  been  ationg  com¬ 
fort  in  the  command  to  anoint  Eliaba,  to  be 
prophet  in  hit  room.  So  the  work  of  Uod  would 
go  on  when  he  abould  be  duat  We  need  not 
expect  that  Qod’a  purpoaea  will  be  accompliabed 
in  our  time,  nor  be  troubled  becauee  they  are 
not  "We  baate  in  our  uncertain  way,  but  God’* 
own  time  can  wait" 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

By  Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEwen,  D.D. 


Joly 


A  Happy  Home. 

Christ  in  the  home.  Mark  1 : 29-84. 

The  Bible  in  tbe  home.  Dent.  8 ;  1-9. 
Godliness  in  thefhome.  Ps.  101 : 1-8. 
Ungodliness  in  tbe  home.  1  Sam.  8; 
U-18. 

Mutual  forbearance.  Eph.  8 :  1-10. 
Home  hindrances.  Matt.  10 :  84-89. 
Topic— How  to  have  a  happy  home 
Job 29:  IJO ;  Dent.  8:8  9. 


The  ineatimable  eervice  the  home  baa  rendered 
to  God  and  humanity,  for  time  and  eternity, 
juatifiea  the  exalted  poiition  God  baa  aaaigned 
it  in  Hia  Word,  world,  and  work :  and  the  place 
it  holda  in  tbe  estimation  and  affection  of  all 
true  men  and  women.  God  crowned  the  Crea- 
tioD-aoene  in  Geneaia  by  founding  the  home. 
Thia  wondroua  world  waa  not  for  man  alone,  or 
for  woman  alone;  but  for  them  both  as  related 
to  each  other  in  home  and  family.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  waa  aa  wide  aa  the  poaition  was  exalted. 
It  waa  not  aimply  a  means  of  populating  a  world ; 
but  of  civilixing  and  Christian iaing  it.  The 
birth  of  a  little  babe  in  a  humble  home  inaugu¬ 
rated  God’s  redemptive  work  on  earth.  Never 
before  bad  home,  motherhood,  and  childhood 
received  such  distinction.  God’s  Son,  in  oider 
that  He  might  become  our  Saviour,  emptied 
Himself  of  the  glory  which  He  had  from  and 
with  the  Father,  and  aaa  born  of  a  virgin  that 
He  might  become  Son  of  Mao,  as  well  as  Son 
of  God.  When  God  sought  to  reveal  Himself  to 
us,  and  interpret  our  relation  to  Him,  He  did  it 
in  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  home.  When 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  pray,  it  was  to 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven."  To  one  who 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him  aa  a  father  pitieth 
hia  children,  or  who  comforts  ua  aa  a  mother 
comforts  h  r  child.  We  are  urged  to  "Behold 
what  manner  of  love  the  Father  bath  bestowed 
upon  ua  that  we  should  be  called  tbe  children  of 
God."  We  are  atsured  that  "The  Spirit  him¬ 
self  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that  we  are 
children  of  God:  and  if  children,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ.’ 
Every  marriage  service  reminds  us  that  tbe 
husband  is  to  love  the  wife  with  a  love  no  I 
holy  than  that  with  which  Christ  cheriahes  the 
Church.  "In  the  Gospel  light  human  father¬ 
hood  becomes  a  divina  trust.  It  ia  tbe  eaaential 
name  of  God  which  is  put  upon  a  man  when  he 
has  a  child  of  hia  own  to  bring  up  for  the  great 
uses  of  life.  He  ia  to  ba  the  first  and  chief  in¬ 
terpreter  of  God  to  the  child.  He  is  to  make  his 
fatherhood  reflect  God’s  Fatherhood  in  its  holy 
firmnaaaand  ita  inexhaustible  tenderneaa."  "The 
child  is  to  be  baptised  into  tbe  name  of  the 
Father,  that  God  in  that  ordinance  may  lay  His 
hand  on  it  and  say,  ‘This  child  is  My  child 
now.  It  can  never  cease  to  be  so  except  by  ita 
wilful  renunciation  of  Me.  I  have  apprehended 
it  thus,  that  it  may  live  to  apprehend  Me. 

"It  is  to  b«  baptised  into  tbe  name  of  the  Son 
aa  an  acknowledgment  that  its  humanity  is  to 


stand  DO  more  in  Adam,  but  in  Christ,  who  is 
the  new  head  of  a  redeemed  humanity,  who  baa 
reconciled  God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  It  is 
to  be  baptised  into  tbe  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
aa  a  confession  of  the  divine  nearness  in  regen¬ 
erating  power,  so  that  the  evils  and  sine  which 
have  come  down  to  it  from  past  generations 
need  not  overwhelm  its  spirit,  as  tbe  divine  re 
newal  ever  suffices  to  cleanse  the  conccience  from 
dead  works,  and  to  make  it  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus. " 

As  God  could  find  no  better  word  than  Father 
by  which  to  re<eal  Himself  to  us,  so  He  could 
find  no  better  word  than  Son,  for  our  divine 
Mediator.  The  imagery  and  language  of  tbe 
home  are  employed  to  reveal  tbe  joys  of  heaien. 

It  ia  the  Father’s  house  with  its  many  mansiooe. 
There  God  wipes  away  all  tears  from  tbe  eyee. 
Tbe  home,  therefore,  is  Qod’a  earliest,  largest, 
and  best  university.  In  motive,  method,  and 
result  it  outranks  all  others.  It  is  the  best  reve 
latioD  of  heaven,  aa  well  as  the  beet  preparation 
for  heaven.  Its  aim  is,  "The  Art  of  Right 
Living."  Right  living  in  its  relation  to  God, 
our  fellow  man,  and  our  own  individual  devel 
opment  Because  the  home  owes  ita  origin  and 
its  maintenance  to  love,  it  has  been  called  "tbe 
institute  of  the  affections."  These  later  days 
are  feeling  the  throb  of  a  new  and  larger  truth 
We  not  only  apprehend  God’s  Fatherhood  more 
clearly  than  ever  before;  but  we  are  also  coming 
to  realise  man’s  brotherhood.  It  is  this  thought 
which  gives  breadth,  intensity,  and  tenderness 
to  the  life  of  to  day.  When  a  few  years  ago, 
Jules  Verne  wrote  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty 
Dajs,"  it  was  regarded  as  wild  fiction,  not  seri¬ 
ous  fact.  With  the  completion  of  tbe  Great 
Trans  Siberian  Railway,  it  can  be  done  in 
thirty-three  days.  Tbe  fact  of  to-day  is  consid 
erably  more  than  twice  as  rapid  as  the  fiction  of 
twenty-five  years  ago.  For  centuries  a  home 
for  tbe  individual  on  earth,  and  a  home  for  him 
in  heaven  have  been  bis  loftiest  aspirations,  and 
hia  surest  inspiration.  From  thia  time  forth  we 
are  to  strive  not  lees  surely  for  these  than  in 
the  paat;  but  we  are  also  to  strive  more  heroi¬ 
cally  and  persietently  than  ever  before  to  make 
this  earth  a  fit  home  for  every  weary  pilgrim, 
till  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.  Never 
till  that  time  will  man’s  loftiest  achievement 
have  overtaken  God’s  sublimest  plan.  This  is 
tbe  goal  of  tbe  Lord’s  Prayer,  "Thy  Kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done,  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven." 

There  ia  a  world  wide  difference  between  The 
Art  of  Right  Living,  and  The  Art  of  Getting 
or  MaXirg  a  Living.  Tbe  one  aims  at  cbarac 
ter,  the  other  at  cash.  The  goal  of  the  one  is 
manhood,  of  the  other  money.  In  tbe  homes  of 
to-day  tbe  art  of  getting  a  living  receives  too 
much  attention,  tbe  art  of  right  livirg  too  little 
attention.  The  youth  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
great  question  for  them  to  settle  ia  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  rather  than  what  they  are  to 
be.  Too  many  marriages  are  made  and  too 
many  homes  marred  by  questions  of  a  financial 
and  social  nature  receiving  undue  emphasis. 
Sacrifice,  not  aelfiahneaa,  ia  tbe  key  note  of  a 
holy  home,  which  is  after  .all  the  only  happy 
home. 

To  thia  end  Christ  is  the  great  mouldicg  force. 
He  blessed  every  home  He  ever  entered,  and  an 
riches  every  home  where  He  abides.  He  is  the 
only  true  gentleman  the  world  has  ever  known 
Hia  manners  were  so  gracious,  because  Hia 
morals  were  so  absolutely  true.  It  waa  His 
presence  there  which  changed  the  home  of  Peter 
the  fisherman  into  a  haven  of  health,  help,  and 
happiness.  It  was  He  who  banished  tears  from 
the  home  of  Jairus.  His  readiness  to  come  into 
and  transform  homes  receives  striking  illustra 
tioD  in  the  incident  of  Zaccheus.  Zaccheus  was 
moved  by  curiosity.  He  forgot  bis  dignity,  he 
ran  ahead  of  the  crowd  which  obscured  hi 
vision,  he  clambered  op  a  tree.  Whet  a  theme 


for  jesL  A  little,  chief  publican,  who  ia  also 
rich,  ronning,  and  climbing.  Jesus  saw  him. 
Jesus  knew  him  by  name.  Jesus  invited  Him¬ 
self  to  tbe  home  of  Zaccheus.  This  honored 
tbe  chief  publican,  and  it  ennobled  him.  The 
very  presence  of  Christ  inspired  him  with  holy 
thought  and  act.  The  man  who  began  the  day 
with  curiosity,  ended  it  with  salvation.  Christ 
was  DOW  in  his  heart  as  well  as  his  home. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  tbe  Bible  in  the  house, 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  have  it  in  the 
home.  It  has  to  get  into  beads  and  hearts  in 
order  to  get  into  the  home.  There  are  but 
three  ways  of  getting  the  Bible  into  head  and 
heart,  and  hence  into  home.  Read  tbe  Book, 
associate  with  some  one  who  lives  the  Book,  or 
hear  some  one  expound  tbe  Book.  Never  does 
pastor  render  better  service  than  when  he  gets 
his  young  married  people  to  have  family  prayer. 
Never  do  parents  do  a  wiser  thing  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  children  than  when  they  set 
apart  a  time,  when  all  being  present,  the  Word 
is  read  and  prayer  offered.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  getting  tbe  Bible  into  the  home  than 
this.  It  begets  a  spirit  of  godliness,  expels 
ungodliness,  leads  to  mutual  forbearance,  and 
removes  hindrances.  The  home  is  happy  be¬ 
cauee  holy. 


TBVE  TO  HIS  WOBD. 

The  Washington  Poet  vouchee  for  tbe  truth  of 
tbe  following  incident :  Early  last  summer  two 
young  braves  of  the  Creek  nation  quarrelled  at  a 
dance  for  the  band  of  a  young  girl  whom  they 
both  wished  to  marry.  They  fought,  and  one 
was  killed.  According  to  tbe  usage  of  our 
courts,  tbe  survivor,  Watka  by  name,  would 
have  been  found  guilty  only  of  homicide,  but  by 
Indian  law  he  waa  convicted  of  murder,  and 
sentenced  to  death  in  August.  He  was  then, 
also,  according  to  usage  among  the  Creeks,  re¬ 
leased  on  parole.  This  ia  so  common  a  custom 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  tbe  people  of  the  tribe 
as  possible  that  be  would  fail  to  appear  at  the 
set  time. 

Watka  married  the  girl  for  whom  he  had 
fought  and  worked  hard  to  give  her  a  home 
and  support  after  his  death.  On  the  day  of  ex¬ 
ecution  he  received  a  reprieve  until  the  last  day 
of  October,  in  order  that  be  might  play  in  base¬ 
ball  games  for  which  he  was  scheduled.  The 
games  were  played.  On  the  last  i  ay  of  October 
Watka  set  cut  alone  for  tbe  execution  grounds. 
Crowds  had  gathered  to  witness  the  tragedy.  He 
walked  to  the  place  marked  for  him,  kneeled 
down,  clasped  his  bands  behind  him,  and  closed 
his  eyes.  The  next  moment  he  lay  dead  in  pun¬ 
ishment  for  bis  crime. 

It  did  not  occur  to  tbe  Indian  spectators  that 
he  bad  done  anything  worthy  of  remark.  "A 
Creek,"  they  said,  simply,  "keejM  bis  word." 

How  many  white  men  would  nave  kept  that 
fatal  tryst  7  Is  tbe  savage  idea  of  honor  along 
some  lines  of  conduct  higher  than  ours  T  "What¬ 
soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are 
honest,’’  let  us  think  on  these  things.  They 
are  helpful,  though  we  find  some  of  them  in  a 
poor  Creek  Indian,  his  bands  red  with  blood. 


THE  CHBUTIAM  OOMMCNITT. 

The  Christian  Community  held  ita  annual 
meeting  on  Thursday,  June  2d,  at  Exeter  Hall, 
London.  The  Mission  waa  originally  founded 
—three  years  before  tbe  Revolution  of  1688 — by 
a  number  of  Huguenots  who  bad  fied  for  shelter 
to  England  from  persecution  in  France.  The 
eociety  waa  re-organised  under  John  Wesley  in 
1772.  Mr.  Atkinson,  tbe  ecretary,  reported  that 
the  Community  had  now  450  voluntary  workers 
of  both  sexes,  that  15,000  workhouse  inmates 
and  2,000  lodging-house  inmates  were  visited 
weekly,  that  2,000  bomeleaa  men  bad  been  shel¬ 
tered  at  tbe  All-night  Refuge.  7  mission  halls 
were  supported,  and  that  a  great  variety  of 
other  religious  and  philanthropic  work  bad 
been  undertaken.  Tbe  total  receipts  had  been 
£3.713,  and  tbe  expenditure  left  a  balance  of 
£425  in  hand. 
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Rkcovbrt. 

It  wu  two  days  later,  and  the  household  at 
Gladbrook  were  still  under  a  cloud  at  Daily’s 
diaappearance  and  her  pathetic  note.  Even  the 
aarvants,  who  had  before  manifested  no  small 
^Hta  afainst  the  poor  girl,  were  now  eager  for 
har  return  ;  and  Aunt  Catharine  felt  very  much 
the  loaa  of  her  bright  young  maid,  saying  that 
har  hair  was  not  well  arranged,  that  her  head* 
achea  were  twice  as  troublesome,  her  tea  was 
hall-Boade,  and  her  room  was  never  really  well 
swept.  This  being  the  case,  the  rest  of  the 
isBiily  longed  more  than  ever  for  Daily’s  return, 
aa  Miaa  Brooke  remained  inconsolable  without 
her. 

**1  don’t  in  the  least  believe  she  was  guilty!” 
ahe  eaclaimed,  with  much  spirit,  after  reading 
Daily’s  note.  ”1  don’t  think  anyone  did  except 
fow,  Tom,”  she  added,  gazing  reproachfully  at 
her  brother. 

'*1  am  sure  she  was  not,”  he  replied.  "This 
ian’t  the  note  of  a  thief,  it  seems  to  me.  I 
never  more  than  an  eighth  part  believed  in  her 
gnilt,  anyhow.  And  I’m  going  to  do  my  level 
beet  to  find  her  and  bring  her  back.  I’m  going 
iiat  to  Smith  and  Jones.” 

"Who  are  they?”  asked  May,  interested  at 
ODoe,  and  drying  her  eyes;  for  her  tender  little 
heart  had  been  much  alllicted  by  the  outcome  of 
poor  Daily’s  trials  and  troubles. 

“They  are  good,  strong  men,  whose  businses 
it  ia  to  trace  lost  people,”  explained  Uncle  Tom. 
And  then  he  went  out  on  bis  errand,  without 
aayiag  that  those  gentlemen’s  services  would 
eoat  a  sum  of  money  startling  in  amount.  That 
showed  hie  real  anxiety  for  Dally. 

So  all  was  done  that  could  be,  but  even  expe 
rioBced  men  make  errors  sometimes,  and  over¬ 
look  important  points,  and  Smith  and  Jones  did 
not  succeed  in  discovering  the  missing  girl. 
The  search  of  the  next  two  days  was  fruitless, 
hot  the  knowledge  that  something  was  being 
doDo  was  of  use  in  dispelling  the  gloom  from 
Gladbrook ;  and  by  that  time  the  children  were 
again  playing  about  in  their  former  merry 
laahioD,  confident  that  Dally  would  be  restored 
sals  and  sound  in  due  season. 

"Let’s  play  house  in  the  old  room,  ’  ’  proposed 
Blaache,  who,  for  a  wonder,  had  tired  of  romp¬ 
ing  games  and  longed  this  once  for  quieter  ones. 

lo  this  plan  all  eagerly  assented,  and  up  they 
ran  to  the  "old  room.”  Thin  chamber  wan  in 
tha  most  ancient  wing  of  the  big  house,  which 
was  considerably  older  than  that  containing  the 
ordinary  living  rooms.  It  was  now  used  as  a 
gaosral  store  room,  and  was  partially  filled  with 
old  fnrniture  and  other  unavailable  stuff.  As  it 
bad  innumerable  odd  nooks  and  comers,  and  one 
shaped  as  though  it  had  a  little  roof  over  it,  it 
waa  much  frequented  by  the  children  for  games 
of  *'houae,”  and  thither  they  now  repaired  in 
Just  as  they  ran  down  the  narrow  old 
eorridor  that  led  to  it,  they  caughc  sight  of 
Polly  issuing  from  the  open  door-wav. 

"There’s  Polly  1”  cried  Totty,  catching  up  the 
struggling  bird,  and  bearing  him  off  in  triumph 
to  the  room  he  bad  just  left,  where,  with  his 
ruffled  feathers  and  angry  bearing,  be  presented 
quite  a  formidable  apprarance,  aa  be  was  placed 
upon  an  empty  box  to  soothe  his  injured  feelings 
ia  the  best  way  be  could. 

Meanwhile,  the  children  began  their  game. 
They  distributed  the  necessary  characters  very 
agreeably  among  themselves— Fred  consenting 
to  be  "Papa”  James  Gray,  a  respectable  old 
fallow  of  supposed  eighty  years;  May  takirg  the 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Gray,'  the  "mother”  of  a 


small  family  consisting  of  one  daughter,  Mil¬ 
dred,  whose  title  here  was  Annabelle;  and 
Blanche  choosing  the  imposing  name,  Mrs. 
Columbus.  Her  maid  on  this  occasion  waa 
Totty,  of  course,  who  had  much  ado  to  preserve 
her  gravity  when  the  mistress  called  aloud, 
"Lucile,  bring  me  my  lace  cloak;  I  wish  to 
visit  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Gray.”  She  brought 
the  required  article  safely— an  old  mantilla  it 
chanced  to  be— and  Mrs.  Columbus  departed  in 
a  high  state  of  lace  and  giggle  for  her  call  upon 
Mrs.  Gray. 

"Don’t  do  it  I”  suddenly  screamed  Polly. 

"What  is  the  crazy  bird  talking  about  now 
demanded  Mrs  Columbus,  in  something  of  a 
flutter;  for  Polly’s  voice  waa  anything  but 
soothing  in  its  effect.  But  as  Polly  now  pre¬ 
served  a  disgusted  silence,  the  lady  proceeded 
with  her  visit,  regardless  of  this  unceremonious 
interruption. 

After  a  formal  series  of  bows  on  the  part  of 
both  friends,  Mrs.  Gray  inquired  whether  Mrs. 
Columbus  would  not  be  pleased  to  see  "an 
especially  pretty  view  of  scenery.”  To  this 
eloquent  speech  Mrs  Columbus  replied  that 
she  would  like  it  very  much,  whereupon  Mrs 
Gray  led  her  guest  forward. 

Up  in  the  wall,  at  some  distance  from  the 
floor,  waa  an  antique  diamond-paned  window, 
and  when  mounted  upon  a  pile  of  convenient 
boxes,  or  any  other  pedestal  high  enough,  one 
could  see  through  the  window  the  bills  and 
woods  over  a  mile  distant.  This  was  Mrs. 
Gray’s  fine  "view,”  and  she  led  her  visitor 
to  the  high  boxes  arranged  one  upon  the  other 
like  a  series  of  steps.  Aa  Mrs.  Columbus  pre 
pared  to  mount  these,  Polly  again  shouted 
loudly,  "Don’t  touch  it  I  Don’t  touch  it  1” 
He  was  so  excited  now  that  he  danced  to  and 
fro  upon  bis  box,  and  the  children  wonder^  at 
the  cause  of  his  extreme  worry.  They  soon  dis¬ 
covered  the  reason.  On  mounting  to  the  top  of 
the  tower,  Mrs.  Columbus  actually  forgot,  in 
her  amazement,  to  take  a  glimpse  at  Mrs, 
Gray’s  "beautiful  scenery.”  In  fact,  she  very 
nearly  tumbled  from  her  airy  position.  For 
there  upon  the  very  topmost  box,  so  high  that  it 
was  quite  beyond  the  sight  of  anyone  from  the 
fioor,  lay  a  small  basket,  and  in  that  basket — 

When  Blanche  bad  somewhat  recovered  her 
former  activity,  she  grasped  the  basket  firmly, 
and  descended  with  it,  to  Polly’s  great  tribula¬ 
tion,  who  cried  incessantly,  "Let  it  alone  I” 
When  he  saw  that  bis  warning  was  not  heeded, 
be  relapsed  into  sulky  silence,  watching  the  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  corners  of  his  eyrs  as  they  exam¬ 
ined  the  basket  and  its  precious  contents. 

No  wonder  that  they  stared  their  bright  eyes 
nearly  out  of  their  heads,  for  there  in  the 
basket  lay  several  things  that  had  long  been 
missing,  and  for  whose  disappearance  no  one 
could  account.  There  waa  May’s  blue  thimble, 
and  Mildred’s  scarlet  ribbon,  a  silver  spoon, 
and  a  hat  pin,  a  bright  red  needle-case,  and  a 
brown  penny,  an  ear  of  pop  corn,  and  an  old 
apple,  and  Xotty’s  long-lost  little  scissors.  Uncle 
Tom’s  recently  missed  key,  and  a  small  cake  and 
the  pearl  necklace  I  Yes,  there  it  actually  was, 
unharmed,  all  its  precious  stones  gleaming  with 
their  peculiar  pearly  light  on  top  of  the  pile  in 
the  basket  I  Dally  was  innocent  I 

"Polly,  oh,  you  bad,  bad  — ”  began  May,  but 
she  was  interrupted. 

Catching  up  the  struggling  bird  in  one  hard 
grasp,  and  the  basket  of  valuables  in  another, 
Blanche  tore  out  of  the  old  room  and  rushed 
down  stairs.  The  other  children  following 
tumultuously.  It  was  a  panting  group  that 
finally  burst  into  the  sitting  room,  where  were 
gathered  Uncle  Tom  and  his  two  sisters,  all 
talkinsr  about  Dally. 

"Ob,  dear  1”  cried  May,  not  knowing  what 
to  say  in  her  excitement 

"We’ve  found  a  basket  in  the  old  room  up¬ 
stairs,  and  it’s  full  of  things  that  Polly  carried 
off — ”  said  Blanche. 


"And  the  pearl  necklace  is  there  I  ”  triumph¬ 
antly  finished  Fred. 

"And  Polly  didn’t  want  us  to  get  on  the 
boxes,  and  he  cried  out  for  us  to  come  away, 
and  all  such  things,  but  Blanche  went  and  found 
the  basket  I”  cried  Mildred,  yearning  to  tell  her 
share  of  the  glad  tidings. 

"And  he  was  bad;  and  wasn’t  Blanche  good 
to  find  it  ?  And  now  Daily’ll  come  back  home 
again  I”  wound  up  little  Totty,  beaming  saily 
on  all  around  aa  they  gazed  eagerly  at  the  lecov- 
ered  articles. 

"Well,  did  you  ever?”  demanded  Aunt  Cath¬ 
arine.  "How  one  haif  of  these  could  have  been 
dragged  away,  is  more  thaii  I  can  understand  I 
Tom,  that  bird  will  have  to  gol” 

"No,  I  think  I  can  cure  him  of  that  trick  ” 
said  Uncle  Tom,  aa  the  children  raised  an  out¬ 
cry  at  the  idea  of  disposing  of  Polly,  even  after 
all  his  manifold  transgressiona  "He’ll  never 
take  anything  else,  I  think,  after  thin.” 

Then,  taking  both  Polly  and  the  basket,  be 
strode  off  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
endeavored  to  impress  that  erring  bird  with  a 
due  sense  of  his  wrong-doing.  Uncle  Tom  knew 
a  good  deal  about  parrots;  and  he  ministered 
so  well  in  this  case,  that  Polly  never  again  ven¬ 
tured  to  pilfer  anything,  no  matter  how  small. 
And  the  sight  of  that  pearl  necklace,  no  matter 
how  long  after,  always  sent  him  scampering  in 
rage  to  some  dark  corner,  where,  with  every 
feather  bristling,  be  glared  defiance  at  all  the 
world  until  Uncle  Tom,  chancing  to  come  up, 
when  a  single  glance  would  turn  bis  fury  into  a 
curious  combination  of  fear  and  dejection  1 

The  ladies  and  the  children  sat  silent  until  he 
returned. 

"It  is  odd  that  we  should  find  this  out  just 
at  this  time,  ”  said  Aunt  Catharine. 

"It  is.  I’m  going  to  order  the  carriage,  and 
bring  her  home  myself,  ”  said  Uncle*  Tom.  And 
he  straightway  left  the  room. 

"What  is  it?”  cried  May,  joyfully,  seeing 
from  the  expression  upon  her  mother’s  face  that 
some  unusual  news  had  been  received.  "Have 
they  found  Dally  T” 

"Yes,”  answered  Mrs.  Fanning.  "The  men 
we  hired  have  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing  her 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wilde  in  Bromfield,  where 
she  ia  said  to  have  asked  for  work  recently.  And 
Uncle  Tom  is  positive  that  be  can  find  her  now 
— so  positive  that  he  intends  to  drive  over,  and 
take  the  carriage,  too,  to  bring  her  back.  I 
only  hope  he  will  be  successful.” 

"I  hope  so  indeed,”  said  Aunt  Catharine, 
who  was  in  high  good  humor.  "I  can  tell  you, 
if  I  ever  get  hold  of  that  girl  again,  she’ll  not 
escape  me  so  easily.  Sines  she  left,  my  hair 
hasn’t  once  been  dressed  properly  I”  And  with 
thin  the  good  lady  mounted  the  stairs  to  her 
room,  with  the  pearl  necklace  in  her  hands,  to 
restore  it  to  its  proper  place  in  the  black  case, 
mentally  resolving  never  again  to  leave  it  lying 
carelessly  on  her  table,  even  if  her  head  were 
"aching  to  split,”  and  she  "tired  enough  to 
drop  I” 

The  ensuing  two  hours  were  a  time  of  weary 
watching  and  waiting  to  the  anxious  people  at 
Gladbrook.  Bromfield  was  some  miles  distant 
from  Longdale,  and  it  would  be  at  least  fivs 
o’clock  before  Uncle  Tom  could  possibly  arrive. 
And  when  he  came  would  be  bring  Dally  ? 

Yes,  he  did.  Just  as  the  church-clock  struck 
the  hour,  the  big  carriage  rolled  heavily  thron 
the  Gladbrook  gates,  and  crunched  over  t 
gravel  drive  way  toward  the  house.  And  Dal 
was  seated  in  state  upon  the  dark  green  cushions, 
with  her  belongings  scattered  about  her,  and 
the  most  contented  and  happy  smile  upon  her 
face  I  The  horses  seemed  to  realize  that  it  was 
an  extra  occasion,  for  they  pranced  and  capered 
gaily  all  the  way  up  to  tbs  bouse;  and  when 
Dally  alighted  near  the  porch,  the  household 
were  ready  to  receive  her,  even  Katy  appearing 
with  a  broad  smiling  countenance  in  the  open 
door-way  to  welcome  her  return  I 
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In  the  evening  she  was  compelled  by  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  tell  her  story,  although  she  had  experienced 
but  few  adventurea,  since  leaving  the  bouse  at 
eleven  o’clock  that  memorable  evening.  She 
waa  not  afraid  of  the  dark — her  mountain  resi¬ 
dence  bad  taken  away  ail  her  feare  of  that— and 
she  had  slept  soundly  in  the  shelter  of  a  hay  rick 
at  some  distance  faom  Qladbrook.  The  next  day 
she  went  to  the  great  city,  but  the  task  of  find¬ 
ing  a  suitable  aituation  waa  not  an  easy  one, 
and  a  whole  morning  of  discouragements  had 
fallen  to  her  lot  In  the  afternoon  it  was  the 
same,  until  about  four  o’clock,  when  a  woman 
referred  her  to  a  friend  who  lived  in  Rromfield, 
and  who  waa  in  need  of  a  sewing  maid.  Her 
informant  proved  to  be  the  oianager  of  a  large 
Home ;  she  took  weary  Dally  in,  kept  her  for 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  refreshed 
girl  went  off  to  Mrs.  Wilde’s  in  Bromfield  She 
waa  accepted  at  once,  and  had  just  started  on 
her  new  duties  when  she  was  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  no  leas  a  person  than  Mr.  Brooke, 
who  having  told  her  of  the  recent  occurrences  at 
Qladbrook,  and  explained  matters  to  the  pus- 
zled  Mrs.  Wilde,  then  carried  her  off,  bag  and 
to  her  former  pleasant  home.  Such 
was  Daily’s  story. 

"I  don’t  want  to  ever  go  away  again,  ”  she 
concluded.  “It’s  no  fun,  I  can  tell  you.’’ 

“Dally,”  called  Mian  Catharine  from  her 
room.  “I’m  going  to  bed.  Won’t  you  come  and 
bruah  my  hair?” 

(To  be  concluded. ) 


A  Bors  DELIGHT. 

In  the  winter  a  boy’s  delight  is  in  plenty  of 
snow  for  snow- balling,  and  in  the  summer  it 
in  in  plenty  of  grans  for  hay-making.  There  is 
something  very  fascinating  to  the  average  boy, 
especially  a.  city  boy,  (the  country  boys  having 
too  much  of  it  sometimes)  in  a  hay  field.  Of 
course  there  is  a  difference  in  the  enjoyment  of 
making  hay,  when  the  boy  is  a  visitor  and  in  the 
business  for  the  fun  be  can  get  out  of  it,  or  if 
he  is  hired  for  the  bay  season  to  put  the  haying 
through  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  That  is  an¬ 
other  thing,  our  hired  boy  says,  and  he  knows. 
A  few  days  since,  some  city  boys  and  country 
boys  were  all  at  work  with  a  seat  planning  to 
put  just  no  many  large  loads  of  hay  in  the  barn 
before  night  They  worked  with  a  will,  but 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  old  farmer 
shook  his  head.  In  the  West  thunder  cape 
were  gathering  fast  and  lo,  and  behold,  before 
they  could  secure  their  hay  the  storm  burst  forth 
The  whole  f<wce  of  hay  makers  retreated  into 
the  bam.  How  the  thunder  rolled  and  the 
lightning  fiaabed  and  the  rain  beat  down  on  that 
hay  !  As  the  storm  began  to  alack  up  a  little, 
the  farmer  opened  a  small  cupboard  where  he 
kept  his  horse  medicinee  and  his  books  on  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle  and  fowls,  and  took  ont  a  well- 
worn  copy  of  a  bundle  of  magasines  which  bad 
been  sewed  together.  The  magasine  was  called 
“The  Zodiac,”  and  was  publiahed  in  Albany  in 
1836.  He  pointed  to  an  article  on  hay-making 
and  told  one  of  the  city  boys  to  read  it  out 
loud  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  force  of  hay¬ 
makers.  This  is  what  he  read : 

“One  of  the  Ills  of  Homan  Life.— The  joys  of 
hay  time  are  as  follows:  After  having  cut  down 
every  foot  of  grass  upon  your  grounds,  on  the 
moot  solemn  assurances  of  the  barometer,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  fear — after  having  dragged 
the  whole  neighborhood  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  that  love  or  money  could  procure,  and 
thrast  a  rake  or  a  pitchfork  into  the  hands  of 
every  member  of  your  family”— (here  the  farmer 
went  on  to  explain  that  in  1836  and  thereabonta, 
women  and  girls  helped  rake  the  hay  and  fun 
enough  the  lads  and  lasses  had  of  it,  too;  he 
remembered  all  about  the  girls,  because  he  was 
there,  and  he  said  the  baying  always  went  on 
much  easier  when  the  girls  came  into  the  field 
and  gave  a  lift ) 


The  boys  all  smiled  at  this  pleasant  interrup¬ 
tion  and  the  reader  resumed:  “After  having 
long  overlooked  and  animated  their  busy  labors, 
and  seen  the  exuberant  produce  turned  and  re¬ 
turned  under  a  smiling  sun,  till  every  blade  is 
as  dry  as  a  bone  and  as  sweet  ss  a  rose — after 
having  exultingly  counted  one  rising  hay  cock 
after  another,  and  drawn  to  the  spot  every  eligi¬ 
ble  horse  and  wagon,  all  now  standing  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  carry  home  the  vegetable  treasure  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  piled — at  such  a  golden  moment  as 
this,  to  see  volume  upon  volume  of  black  heavy 
clouds  suddenly  rising  and  advancing,  in  frown¬ 
ing  columns,  from  the  southwest,  as  if  the  sun 
had  taken  half  the  xodiac  (from  Leo  to  Aquarius) 
at  a  leap ;  they  halt — they  muster  directtly  over¬ 
head  ;  at  the  signal  of  a  thunderclap,  they  pour 
down  their  contents  with  a  steady  perpendicular 
discharge,  and  continue  the  assault,  without  a 
moment’s  pause,  till  every  meadow  is  completely 
got  under,  and  the  whole  scene  of  action  is  a 
swamp.  When  the  enemy  has  performed  his 
commission,  by  a  total  defeat  of  your  hopes, 
when  he  has  completely  swept  the  field,  and 
scattered  your  whole  party  in  a  panic  flight,  he 
suddenly  breaks  up  his  forces,  and  quits  the 
field;  leaving  you  to  comfort  and  amuse  your¬ 
self  under  your  loss,  by  gazing  at  his  colors,  in 
the  shape  of  a  beautiful  rainbow,  which  he 
displays  in  hie  rear.” 

“That  in  a  grand  description,”  exclaimed  the 
reader,  and  the  whole  force  concurred  in  his 
opinion. 

“Since  1835,”  said  the  farmer,  “there  has 
been  a  lot  of  machines  invented  to  help  do  the 
haying.  In  those  days  it  waa  all  done  by  hand, 
no  horse  power  except  that  of  drawing  it  into 
the  bam.  But,  boys,  with  all  the  wonderful  in¬ 
ventions  of  man  no  one  has  ever  been  wise 
enough  to  find  out  how  to  control  the  elements.  ’  ’ 

“We  are  entirely  dependent  on  a  Higher  Power 
for  nunehine  or  rain,  cold  or  heat.  The  weather 
is  something  man  cannot  regulate  to  suit  him¬ 
self;  if  men  and  women  could  make  the  state  of 
the  weather,  what  a  terrible  conflict  of  ele¬ 
ments  there  would  be,  to  be  sore.  It  is  far  bet 
ter  that  a  wiser  Hand  than  man’s  controls  the 
atmospheric  conditions.  No,  we  must  not 
grumble,  even  in  haying  time,  but  be  thankful 
and  content  whatever  He  sends  upon  the  Mrth 
of  storm  or  sunshine.”  S.  T.  P. 


HIS  COFFIN  A  BOAT. 

An  Iceland  Fisherman  Barfed  in  HU  Little  Dory. 

Herbert  D.  Ward  writes  in  the  July  Century 
of  the  “Heroes  of  the  Deep,”  one  of  the  series 
of  articles  on  “Heroes  of  Peace.”  Mr.  Ward 

says: 

On  April  25th,  1895,  a  fishing  vessel  came  out 
from  the  harbor  of  Dyre  Fiord,  Iceland,  to  bait 
up  and  set  its  trawls.  It  became  calm  at  night, 
but  in  the  morning,  when  the  dories  went  out 
to  haul,  it  began  to  breeze  up.  The  gale  came 
up  so  rapidly  that  the  head  dories,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  at  all,  cut  their  gear  and  made 
for  the  vessel,  which  was  drifting  astern,  so  that 
the  men  would  get  aboard.  Soon  all  the  dories 
were  in  but  one,  and  the  skipper  was  in  the  rig 
ging,  looking  for  it  anxiouely.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  discovered  it  to  windward,  bottom  up, 
with  the  two  men  on  top. 

Volunteers  offered  instantly.  By  this  time 
the  gale  was  a  hurricane,  and  the  sea  had  made 
rapidly.  The  great  danger  was  apparent  One 
of  the  men  who  went  to  the  rescue  as  a  matter 
of  course,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  was  Carl  Elck- 
boff,  an  indomitable  Swede.  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  the  names  of  the  other  two. 

The  wind  as  well  as  the  tide  was  against  the 
resiuers.  Again  and  again  they  were  almost 
swamped;  but  rapid  bailing  and  skilful  handling 
carried  them  on  in  the  white  bell.  At  last, 
well-nigh  spent,  they  reached  the  dory  just  in 
time  to  save  one  man  alive.  But  the  other  was 
dead.  His  head  waa  fouled  in  the  gear  where  be 


had  fallen  over,  benumbed  by  the  icy  water. 
They  carried  him  back  to  the  vessel,  and  worked 
three  hours  in  vain  trying  to  resuscitate  him. 
Then  they  made  for  the  harbor. 

On  the  following  day  a  procession  of  the  crews 
of  three  vessels  wend^  its  way  to  the  church¬ 
yard.  Uplifted  upon  the  stalwart  arms  of 
mourning  mates,  the  dory  led  the  way.  It  was 
the  assassin  dory,  and  in  it,  in  simple  state, 
lay  the  man  it  bad  killed. 

Up  through  the  church  yard,  into  the  plain 
church,  the  man  was  carried  in  this  strange 
bier.  There  he  waa  laid  before  the  pulpit  while 
the  minister  said  over  him  the  prayer  for  the 
dead.  The  freezing  grave  was  ready.  In  it 
John  Jacobren  was  buried.  No  longer  will  he 
risk  the  gale  or  the  ice.  The  dory  that  had 
slain  him  was  his  coflSn ;  and  the  old  earth  of 
warm  hearted  Iceland  has  covered  both  man  and 
boat  in  an  eternal  peace. 


THE  LOVELY  ISLE  OF  ST.  HILDA. 

In  an  article,  entitled,  “A  Remarkable  Peo¬ 
ple,”  published  in  The  Quiver,  the  writer  gives 
this  interesting  account  of  St.  Kilda:  “St. 
Hilda  is  the  only  inhabited  part  of  Qreat 
Britain,  which  has  never  been  ofiicially  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  probably 
the  only  place  boasting  anything  like  the  same 
number  of  inhabitants  where  drunkenness, 
habitual  or  spasmodic,  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  people  are  exceedingly  well-behaved,  and 
although  rather  inquisitive,  which  is  after  all, 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  such  utter  desola¬ 
tion  as  they  are  doomed  to,  they  are  scrupulously 
hooest,  as  we  proved  over  and  over  again  by 
leaving  all  aorts  of  small  articles  of  value  abont 
without  missing  a  single  one. 

“The  rocks  and  cliffs  are  the  roughest  and  most 
stupendous  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  British 
Isles.  Canagher,  the  highest  bill  in  St.  Hilda, 
rises  almost  sheer  out  of  the  sea  1,220  feet,  and 
the  vast  number  of  birds  inhabiting  its  ledges, 
crevices,  and  caves  are  beyond  all  powers  of 
computation.  1  have  seen  them  pour  from  the 
whole  face  of  the  vast  cliff  in  such  an  appalling 
cloud  as  to  stagger  even  the  imagination,  whilst 
the  noise  of  their  myriad  wings  suggested  the 
low  growl  of  distant  thunder.  During  the  sea¬ 
son  of  wool  gathering,  and  bird  catching  and 
plucking,  a  number  of  young  women  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  are  taken  in  a  boat  to  the  island  of 
Bonera,  and  lodged  in  a  crude  semi -underground 
house  where  they  are  left  to  do  their  work.  A 
watch  is  kept  upon  the  island  from  St.  Hilda, 
which  is  four  or  five  miles  away,  and  directly 
the  girl’s  fr.esds  see  a  fire  upon  the  open  hill¬ 
side  or  three  or  four  long  strips  of  turf  turned 
over,  they  know  that  one  of  them  is  ill  or  their 
work  has  been  finished,  and  if  the  weather  ia 
favorable  at  once  start  away  with  the  boat  for 
the  island. 

“On  St  Hilda  and  Herrera  are  numbers  of  or¬ 
dinary  Scotch  black  faced  sheep,  but  on  Sosa 
special  breed  of  little  brown  ones  is  to  be  found. 
They  are  remarkably  like  Icelandic  sheep,  and 
are  perfectly  wild.  They  belong  exclusively  to 
the  proprietor,  who  keeps  the  breed  pure  by 
preventing  the  introductions  of  any  black  faced 
specimens,  pod  sells  them  to  the  natives  at  half 
a  crown  a  bead. 

“The  St  Hildane  are  busy  all  the  winter 
through  weaving  tweed-cloth,  which  looks  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pretty  when  the  two  kinds  of  wool  have 
been  mixed,  and  ia  wonderfully  durable,  as  I 
have  proved  by  an  extensive  trial.  Mr.  Fiddea, 
the  clergyman,  takes  one  or  two  pupils  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  Universities,  and  I  can  o(»- 
ceive  no  better  place  for  a  studious  young  man 
to  spend  nine  solitary  months  than  his  home, 
without  distinctions  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
saving  those  furnished  by  God’s  mighty  winds 
and  waves  burling  themselves  in  mad  fnry 
against  the  giant  rdcks,  or  booming  and  thus- 
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dering  in  the  greet  caves  that  tunnel  the  Doon 
through  and  through. 

"When  the  natives  desire  to  send  news  to  their 
friends  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  during 
the  winter  months,  they  adopt  a  very  novel 
method  of  conveyance.  Their  lettera  are  enclosed 
in  a  bottle  or  tin  caaiater,  which  is  carefully 
fitted  into  a  cavity  cut  in  a  solid  piece  of  wood, 
roughly  shapen  like  a  boat,  along  with  some 
coppers  for  postage,  and  a  request  that  whoso¬ 
ever  picks  the  whole  up  will  forward  the  letters 
to  their  destination.  The  canister  or  bottle,  is 
then  battened  down  and  ‘Please  Open*  rudely 
cut  on  hatch,  a  bladder  made  from  a  sheep’s 
akin  is  attached  to  it,  and  the  whole  consigned 
to  the  sea  during  the  prevalence  of  a  north¬ 
westerly  wind.  About  four  out  of  every  six  of 
these  tiny  despatch  boats  are  generally  picked 
up,  either  on  the  shore  of  some  Hebridean  Isle 
or  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Letters  forwarded 
in  this  way  reached  me  last  winter  in  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  short  space  of  time,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  transmission,  and  the  chances  of 
their  not  being  readily  found  when  washed  up 
in  the  Hebrides. 

“The  task  of  a  minister  at  St.  Hilda  may  be 
imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that  many  of  the 
old  people  are  said  to  know  the  Bible  by  heart 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  they  are  all 
excellent  at  discourse.  The  church  is  a  small 
rectangular  building,  the  floor  of  which  slopes 
considerably  from'  the  end  where  the  congrega¬ 
tion  enter  to  that  at  which  the  pulpit  or  ros¬ 
trum  is  situated.  This  floor  consists  of  hard 
trodden  mother  earth,  except  for  a  few  rough, 
loose  boards  lying  immediately  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  worshippers  as  they  sit  in  their  pews  and 
a  supply  of  cement  roughly  laid  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Fiddes’a  own  hand.’’ 


TBB  HONBT  BKE. 

The  wa}s  and  means  of  a  hive  of  bees  are 
wonderful,  and  some  of  them  are  beyond  human 
eomprehenaion. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bees  in  a  hive,  the 
queen,  the  drones  and  the  workers.  They  are  all 
hatched  from  the  same  eggs,  but  fed  and  bred 
differently.  Italian  bees  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

The  queen  is  hatched  and  fed  in  a  large  cell 
hangicg  perpendicularly.  Eggs  hatch  in  three 
days  and  the  queen  lays  about  three  thousand  a 
day  during  summer.  When  several  queens  are 
hatched,  if  a  nev  one  is  not  wanted  for  a  swarm, 
all  are  killed  but  one  The  queen  has  no 
dominion  over  the  colony  but  is  simply  the  one 
female  and  mother  of  all,  accompanying  the 
new  swarm.  She  lives  two  or  three  years,  and 
when  superannuated  the  workers  commit  matri¬ 
cide  and  raise  another  mother.  The  queen  is 
about  one- third  longer  than  the  working  bee  and 
does  no  work. 

The  drone,  which  is  the  idle  male  bee,  is  twice 
as  large  as  the  worker  Tnese  live  through  the 
summer  and  are  stung  to  death  by  the  working 
bees  in  the  fall. 

Working  bees,  sexless,  constitute  the  main 
part  of  a  hive,  which  numbers  about  thirty 
thousand  and  weighs  about  five  TOunds. 

In  summer  they  work  day  and  night  and  live 
only  forty  or  fifty  days. 

They  seem  to  have  our  five  senses  but  are 
dumb  except  the  queen,  who  "pipes’’  a  little. 
All  sounds  are  made  with  their  wings,  and  with 
these  varied  sounds  they  convey  knowledge  like 
a  simple  language. 

They  gather  about  forty  pounds  of  honey  in  a 
hive  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter  very 
quietly  rat  about  twenty  pounds. 

They  rarge  three  or  four  miles  distant  for 
pollen,  wax  and  honey.  The  honey  is  at  first 
very  thin  but  evaporated  to  tbe  right  consist¬ 
ency  by  the  heat  of  the  hive  which  never  falls 
below  fifty  degrees  in  winter. 

Hooey  is  carried  in  an  internal  sack,  pollen  in 
pockets  on  the  legs  and  wax  is  made  from  honey. 
The  hexagonal  cells  are  made  eo  perfect  and  thin 
that  no  human  skill  can  reproduce  them.  We 
can  only  assist  these  experts  by  making  tbe 
foundation. 

Thus  the  God  given  instinct  of  this  little  crea¬ 
ture  in  its  own  sphere  surpasses  all  the  wisdom 
and  skill  of  man. — E.  P.  Marvin. 


QUEER  RAPID  TRANSIT. 

How  some  little  ones  travel,  with  their  mother,  of  oonrse. 
Whenever  she  wishes  to  go. 

Is  really  and  truly  a  laughable  thing— 

Tbe  way  she  takes  them,  do  you  know  ? 

Dame  Pussy  not  caring  for  coaches  and  such, 

In  her  mouth  gives  her  children  a  ride  1 
But  then  she  really  cares  not  to  be  seen— 

I  think  it  her  natural  pride  1 

I’ve  heard  Mother  Elephant  (p’rhape  yon  have,  too). 
And  it  shows  quite  a  good  deal  of  spunk. 

When  her  baby  she  gives  the  least  hit  of  a  ride. 

Packs  him  carefully  up  in  her  trunk ! 

Mrs.  Hippopotamus,  a  wise  mother  Indeed, 

Has  for  travel  a  very  bright  knack  I 
She  paddles  away  on  the  face  of  the  stream. 

With  her  baby  perched  high  on  her  back ! 

Mrs.  Kangaroo,  too,  of  dress  very  plain. 

Caring  neither  for  frill,  shoes  nor  locket. 

Ere  she  starts  for  a  trip,  she  hurriedly  thrusts 
Her  baby  deep  down  in  her  poektt ! 

But  your  mama,  dear,  how  different  with  her  t 
To  keep  you  from  dangers  and  harms. 

When  she  goes  to  see  grandma,  on  foot  or  by  train, 
Carries  baby  clasped  safe  in  her  armal 

■  — Babyland. 


THE  BRAVE  AT  HOME. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  warrior’s  sash 
With  smile  that  well  the  pain  dissembles. 

The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 
One  starry  teardrop  hangs  and  trembles. 
Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear. 

And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story. 

Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e'er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory  I 

Tbe  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword, 

'Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder. 

And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word. 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder; 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 
The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle. 

Has  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 
Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle  I 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief. 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses. 

Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief, 
Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses. 

With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 
To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her. 
Sheds  holyjiilood  as  e’er  the  sod 
Received  on  Freedom’s  field  of  honor. 

—The  Watchman. 


SALUTES  ON  A  WARSHIP. 

None  Are  Fired  Between  Sunset  and  Sunrise  and 
None  Exceed  Twenty-one  Gnns. 

In  July  St  Nicholas  Lieutenant  Philip  An¬ 
drews,  United  States  Navy,  writes  of  "Cere¬ 
monies  and  Etiquette  on  a  Man  of  War.’’  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Andrews  says : 

No  salute  exceeds  twenty  one  guns,  and  no 
salute  is  ever  fired  except  between  sunrise  and 
sunset,  when  tbe  national  colors  must  be  dis¬ 
played  ;  but  it  is  also  usual  not  to  fire  salutes 
before  8  A.M.  Whenever  the  President  is  em¬ 
barked  in  a  ship  of-war  fiying  his  flag,  all  other 
United  States  ships-of-war,  the  naval  stations 
near  which  he  passes,  will  fire  the  national 
salute. 

Side-boys  are  detailed  usually  from  the  appren¬ 
tice  boys.  They  stand  each  aide  of  the  gang¬ 
way,  in  line,  and  salute  by  touching  their  caps 
as  visiting  officials  come  on  board  or  leave. 
Commissioned  officers  board  and  leave  a  ship 
by  the  starboard  gangway.  Warrant  officers, 
naval  cadets,  and  enlisted  men  use  the  port 
gangway. 

After  nightfall,  all  boats  coming  close  to  the 
ship  are  bailed  by  the  marine  sentry  or  by  tbe 
quartermaster  with  the  words,  "Boat  ahoy  I’’ 
A  fiag-officer  answers,  "Flag;’’  a  commanding 
officer  answers  the  name  of  his  ship ;  other  com¬ 
missioned  officers  answer,  "Aye,  aye;’’  warrant 
officers  and  naval  cadets  answer,  "No,  no;’’ 
while  enlisted  men  answer,  "Hello I’’ 

Every  officer  and  man,  on  reaching  tbe  upper 
deck,  salutes  the  national  flag,  and  this  salute 
IB  returned  by  the  officer  of  the  watch  at  hand. 

Flag-officers  are  addressed  by  their  titles  of 
admiral  or  commodore;  captains  and  command¬ 
ing  officers  are  called  "Captain ;’’  all  other  offi¬ 


cers  are  called  "Mr.,"  and  not  by  their  official 
titles,  though  in  addressing  them  in  writing 
these  titles  are  always  used.  The  surgeons, 
however,  are  usually  called  "Doctor,"  and  pay¬ 
masters  of  any  grade  "Paymastor." 

Boat  salutes  are  given  by  tossing  oars,  which 
means  holding  them  upright  in  the  air  with 
the  blades  fore  and  aft ;  or  by  lying  on  oars,  by 
which  is  meant  holding  the  oars  horizontal  as 
they  rest  in  the  rowlocks.  Coxswains  of  boats 
stand  and  salute  when  passing  boats  containing 
officers.  All  officers  and  men,  whether  in  uni¬ 
form  or  not,  meeting  a  senior  afloat  or  ashore, 
ealute  by  touching  the  cap. 

When  a  ship  of  the  navy  enters  a  port  of  any 
nation  where  there  is  a  fort  or  battery,  or  where 
a  ship-of-war  of  that  nation  may  be  lying,  she 
shall  fire  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  provided 
tbe  captain  is  satisfied  that  the  salute  will  be 
returned.  The  flag  of  the  nation  saluted  will  be 
displayed  at  the  main  during  the  salute. 

National  airs  of  foreign  states  having  war- 
vessels  in  company  with  our  own  will  be  played 
by  our  bands  as  a  compliment. 

The  regulations  of  the  navy  set  forth  just  what 
honors  shall  be  shown  tbe  various  high  officials 
and  military  officers  who  visit  our  men-of-war. 
The  practice  follows  closely  that  in  vogue  by  all 
nations,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
leave  out  any  of  tbe  numerous  honors  and  salutes 
now  given.  That  more  simplicity  in  tbe  honors 
shown  officials  would  be  better  suited  to  our 
republican  form  of  government  is  certain ;  but 
international  courtesy  requires  that  we  go 
through  the  same  ceremonies  as  those  employed 
by  the  most  formal  countries.  Tbe  Chinese 
have  a  most  sensible  custom  for  rendering  hon¬ 
ors.  They  give  a  salute  of  only  three  guns, 
whatever  the  rank  of  the  visitor.  This  saves 
much  noise  and  waste  of  powder,  and  would  be 
an  excellent  practice  for  all  nations  to  follow. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
visits  a  ship  of  war  of  our  country,  he  is  received 
at  the  gangway  by  the  admiral,  commodore,  or 
commanding  officer,  together  with  such  other 
officers  as  may  be  selected.  Tbe  officers  of  the 
ship,  in  full  uniform,  are  on  deck,  the  crew,  in 
their  beat  uniforms,  are  at  quarters  for  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  tbe  marine  guard  and  batd  are 
paraded. 

As  tbe  President  steps  on  deck  the  drums  give 
four  ruffies,  tbe  band  plays  tbe  national  air,  the 
President’s  flag  is  displayed  at  the  main,  and  a 
salute  of  twenty  one  guns  is  fired.  When  tbe 
President  leaves  tbe  same  ceremony  is  gone 
thr  ugh  with,  tbe  saluia  being  fired  when  tbe 
boat  containing  him  cleats  the  sibp,  his  flag 
being  hauled  down  at  the  last  gun. 

Any  other  vessels  of  the  navy  present  give  the 
same  saluiee,  and  the  crew,  as  the  President 
passes,  man  the  yards,  or  parade  along  tbe  rail 
if  tbe  ship  is  without  equate  rigged  masts. 

Manning  yards  is  one  of  tbe  customs  of  tbe 
old  navy,  and  is  dying  out  with  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  square  rigged  masts-  The  men  stand  on 
all  the  yards,  arms  stretched  out,  and  hands 
grasping  the  life-lines,  which  are  stretched  above 
the  yard  to  give  proper  support.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  sight,  as  the  life  lines  cannot  be  seen,  and 
the  men  seem  to  be  standing  unsupported  on  the 
yards.  As  men-of-war  to-day  are  being  built 
without  sail-power,  and  with  only  military 
masts,  this  ceremony  has  of  necessity  been  re 
placed  by  simply  parading  the  crew  on  deck  in 
the  most  conspicuous  places 


FLOWERS  AMD  COMFORTS. 

The  Mail  and  Express  gives  this  item  for  tbe 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  those  who  wish  to 
send  comforts  to  them  : 

A  member  of  the  Ice  Plant  Auxiliary  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
flowers  can  be  preserved  a  long  time  in  cold 
storage.  When  the  ice  plant  which  the  auxiliary 
is  to  establish  on  tbe  hospital  ship  is  ready  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  a  moderate  supply  of 
fragrant  blossoms  with  which  to  cheer  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Fruits  and  other 
perishable  goods  can  be  preserved  in  the  same 
manner.  The  ice  plant  on  a  hospital  ship  near 
the  battlefield  will  be  an  utter  novelty  in  war¬ 
fare,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  prove  of  wonderful 
benefit. 
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Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S*  Government  tests 
the  hig^iest  quality  of 
baking  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  economy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best. 

_ novat  mnm  eo.,  ncwvowl _ 


WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

“ThsNew  W«st  reprawots  more  thmo  ooe-half 
of  our  oatioiuil  area,  nearly  oua  third  of  our 
Stataa  aud  all  of  our  Territories.  Only  one 
ninth  of  our  population  reside  in  that  vast 
ragicm,  but  they  produce  nearly  all  our  gold  and 
silfsr  and  one  third  of  the  copper  of  the  world. 
The  West  is  outgrowing  the  £ast  and  the  centre 
of  population  is  moving  Westward  at  ths  rate  of 
five  miles  a  year.  The  seat  of  empire  will  rest 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River  within  the  new 
century  now  about  to  dawn.  'Every  Christian,’ 
nays  Rev.  Dr.  Piehe,  ‘  is  a  patriot  to  his  heart’s 
core,  else  he  is  a  traitor  to  his  fellows,  his  Qod 
and  the  whole  race  of  man  in  all  its  interests  and 
ages.  Let  the  splendor  and  promise  of  our 
young  estate  bring  us  to  a  sense  of  our  vast  re- 
sponaibilty  and  set  us  on  our  manly  duty.’  ” — 
The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  Work  in  Utah. — Springville. — Amid  dis¬ 
couragements  Miss  Oates  writes  courageously  in 
the  conviction  that  “it  is  the  every  day,  persist 
ent  work  of  our  regular  pupils  that  will  bear 
fruit  in  time.  We  hope  to  graduate  two  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  flungerford  Academy  this  year. 
From  our  1896  class  of  two,  one  ie  a  succeseful 
teacher  in  the  publih  scboola  and  the  other  in 
attending  Sheldon  Jackson  College.  Two  chil 
dren  from  our  Sabbath  school  have  confessed 
Christ  and  a  young  lady  also  a  member  of  it’’ 

Ths  New  Jeraey  Academy,  Logan. — Mias  Pome¬ 
roy  reports  that  the  pupils  seem  much  interested 
in  Bible  study.  With  some  there  is  marked 
progress  in  the  claroee  and  more  thought  than  at 
first  As  these  minds  are  only  just  opening  to 
grasp  spiritual  truth  we  make  Bible  study  as 
simpls  and  as  clear  as  possible.’’ 

Salt  Lake  City  Institute  — “When  we  think 


A  Good  Name 

Won  by  the  Good  Things  It  Has  Done 
..  for  Humanity. 

To  relieve  a  single  rafferer  from  excniciating  pain,  or 
to  arrest  the  progrem  of  a  wasting  dls.-ase  which  was 
leskdlng  to  prematnre  death,  is  tmly  a  hentflcent  and 
pralssworthy  work. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilia  has  done  thou¬ 
sands  of  deeds  iike  this,  and  it  is 
oonstantiy  doing  this  work  to-day. 

It  has  won  Its  good  name  by  cnring  people  who  were 
viotlma  of  Impure  and  Impoverished  blood,  and  who 
were  snflering  frmn  acrofnla,  s.lt  rbenm,  boils,  pimples 
and  ernptions,  dyspepsia,  rhenmatism,  nenralgla,  ner- 
vonsness  or  catarrh.  It  braces  up  the  weak  and  worn 
physical  system  and  gives  strength  to  nerves  and  mnscles 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Is  Ameitoa's  Oreateet  Medlclce.  $1 :  six  for  IS. 
Prepared  only  by  C.  1.  Hood  Sk  Oo.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Mood's  Pills  take,  easy  to  operate.  ^2^ 


of  the  homes  from  which  many  of  our  pupils 
come,’’  Bsye  Mias  Morgan,  “«e  are  deeply 
thankful  that  we  are  able  to  give  them  some 
help  and  Mt  before  them  high  ideals.  Since  the 
coming  of  our  new  pastor.  Dr.  Faden,  every 
department  of  the  church  has  shown  new  energy. 
At  our  last  communion  service,  over  thirty  were 
received  into  the  church  by  letter  and  on  con 
fessioD  of  their  faith.  Among  the  latter  was  one 
of  our  Home  girls  who  had  recently  entered  the 
school.  ’  ’ 

Miss  McMonigal  of  Parowan  asks  prayer  tor 
her  pupils.  It  aeems  as  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
moving  upon  some  hearts.  “I  will  venture  here 
a  word  for  our  brave  little  paper,  ‘The  Kins 
man.’  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Christian  in  our  country.  Is  it  generally  ktown 
that  Mormonism  gets  her  recruits  from  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  T  If  not,  it  should  be,  and 
that  at  once  ?’’ 

We  are  glad  that  Miss  Alice  Green  is  again 
able  to  be  in  tebool,  having  been  a  eufferer  for 
many  months.  “She  ie  happy  to  be  among  the 
children,’’  she  writes,  “and  to  feel  that  1  could 
htlp  them  end  had  become  once  more  a  useful 
member  of  society.  There  has  been  decided  in 
terest  in  the  church  services,  people  coming  two 
miles  to  bear  Mr.  Anderaon  preach.  We  feel 
that  the  past  has  been  a  successful  quarter  and 
are  encouraged  to  think  that  God  is  blessing  His 
work  here  at  Gunnison.’’ 

Another  writes:  “When  a  conscience  has  lobe 
created  (as  in  some  cases),  the  teacher  has  a 
difficult  task.  It  is  comparatively  easy  work 
when  there  is  this  to  appeal  to.  One  day  I  had 
been  using  some  tooth  picks  in  number  work 
for  the  little  ones.  The  next  morning  a  little 
girl  came  and  said  that  she  had  taken  some  tooth 
picks  home,  but  concluded  that  it  was  stealing, 
so  she  had  brought  them  back  Some  of  our 
children  are  active  in  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Society.  A  nefw  pupil,  a  very  little  girl  is  ex 
tremely  conscienticue  about  reading  her  Bible 
every  day.  If  she  does  not  accomplish  this  it  is 
because  the  older  members  of  the  family  do  not 
help  her.  She  in  greatly  distresEed  and  telle  me 
about  it  the  next  dayjn  school.’’ 

Mrs.  Pingry  in  “Over  Sea  and  Land,’’  gives 
some  instances  proving  that  Indian  children  are 
not  only  willling  to  work,  but  are  happy  in  giv¬ 
ing,  “that  some  little  Pedro  or  Juse,  or  other 
bright,  half-clad,  half  fed  little  fellows  may  have 
the  advantages  that  they  enjoy  of  a  home  and 
education,  and  who,  without  their  ‘gift  of  love,’ 
would  be  living  desolate,  dreary,  little  lives. 

“From  one  of  our  Indian  schools  a  thanks¬ 
giving  offering  was  cent  to  the  treasury  of 
tll. 35.  Of  the  donors  their  teacher  writes: 
'Most  of  the  children  are  under  twelve  years  of 
age  and  they  have  (with  few  exceptions),  no 
money  of  their  own.  They  are  trying  not  only 
to  contribute  a  little  to  each  of  the  Boards  of 
the  church  as  well  as  to  the  regular  Sunday  col 
lections,  which  makes  this  offering  a  generous 
one.  The  amounts  given  varied  from  five  cents 
to  a  dollar.  This  meant  hard  work  and  no  play 
for  several  hours  or  days,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Desiring  to  be  prepared  with  their  offering,  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving,  twelve  or  more  filed 
into  the  study  with  requests  for  work.  All  but 
two  said  that  they  wanted  five  cents  each  and 
would  busk  corn  for  it ;  but  two  wanted  to  make 
larger  contributions,  and  plead  like  lawyers  for 
a  dime  apiece.  ’  A  Mexican,  last  sprieg,  asked 
that  some  of  our  boys  might  help  plant  his  corn 
and  be  would  pay  them  for  it.  Mr.  F.  knowing 
how  unreliable  were  this  man’s  promises,  de 
dared  that  if  Mr.  K.  did  not  pay  them,  he  would. 
It  was  their  play  time.  The  corn  was  planted, 
but  pay  day  never  came,  so  when  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  collection  was  announced,  the  boys  re 
minded  Mr.  F.  of  his  promise.  'All  right,’  was 
the  reply,  'send  in  your  bill.  ’  This  was  done 
and  it  was  signed  by  a  boy  who  worked  two 
weeks  for  a  ribbon  for  his  little  sister,  in  order  ' 


VICI 

Leather 

Dressing 

The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world. 
The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert 
H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  mana- 
factnrer  of  the  famous 

VICI  KID 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Vlci  Leather 
Dressing,  and  be  sure  the  trade¬ 
mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
is  on  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita¬ 
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that  when  she  came  to  school  she  might  not  hava 
her  hair  cut,  but  could  wear  a  ribbon. 

“One  Mexican  boy  was  so  wrought  up  osar 
the  story  of  ‘Benito,  ’  that  be  was  ready  to  suha 
any  sacrifice  and  i  think  he  has  fully  made  np 
hie  mind  to  give  himself  to  miaaion  workaaaoag 
hia  own  people.  He  is  a  manly,  noble  troy,  and 
worthy  of  help. '  ’ 

“Worthy  of  help  I  Such  willing  offerings  and 
uneelfiab  giving  cannot  but  show  piainly  how 
worthy  of  help  are  our  Indian  boya  and  gitH 
nor  can  these  little  acts  of  self  forgetfsineas  fail 
to  carry  a  lesson  of  true  giving  to  both  yonng 
and  old  in  happier  and  more  favored  boeoea.’’ 

Scholarship  Bennie.— The  latest  advices  from 
the  Good  Will  Mission  to  Bennie’s  patron  in 
New  Jersey  develop  a  new  trouble.  It  is  wnU 
that  he  has  a  patient,  sympathiaing  friend  in 
Miaa  Cunningham,  into  whose  ear  he  can 
pour  hia  aorrows.  It  is  not  atrange  that  the 
war  like  spirit  of  their  ancestors  abouhi  stir  onr 
young  Americao  patriots,  nor  that  the  children 
are  interested  in  the  Cuban  war.  They  liaen 
looked  up  Cuba  and  Spain  on  the  maps  and  ask 
many  questions.  Little  Bennie  Harris  went  te 
hia  matron  ore  day  in  great  trouble,  egying, 
“Miaa  Cunham,  the  boya  call  me  Spain  and  ay 
they  are  going  to  lick  me.’’ 

The  South. — Patriotic  Mountaineers. — Tha 
spirit  of  1776  sod  of  1862  still  livM  in  the  South¬ 
ern  mountaine.  From  Asheville  comes  the  a- 
port:  “Saturday  was  a  gala  day,  becaun  of  the 
good  news  that  came  concerning  the  eagageaent 
at  Manila  We  soon  bad  the  Stata  and  Stripes 
unfolded,  and  all  about  the  bouse  one  oo^ 
hear  from  time  to  time  ‘Three  cheers,  ’  etc.  W* 
are  very  patriotic  here.’’ 

Mre.  Lawrence  informs  us  that  tb«  regular 
attendance  of  pupils  during  the  entire  year  haa 
been  larger  than  ever  before.  A  few  of  the  girla 
have  been  called  to  bid  good  bye  to  their  aokfiar 
brotbere  and  friends.  There  eseme  to  be  evineai 
a  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  The  fisg  which 
Mr.  Dodge  so  kindly  presented  to  our  school  baa 
been  flying  upon  all  unusual  cocaaions.  Wo  ars 
looking  forward  with  much  interest  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  Sabbath  when  three  of  our  girla  are 
to  unite  with  the  church,  and  several  otfaesa 
intend  to  confess  Christ  in  their  home  churches 
later.’’  H  B.  B. 


Do  yon  Feel  Irritable  ? 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  beverage,  and  is 
invigorating  tonic,  soothing  to  the  nerves. 
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Tenement  House  Chapter 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Juliab  HaATS,  Chelrmui. 

Mibb  Ahiia  R.  Bbauu  Oor.  Seo*y. 

Mibb  Oi.aba  Fnu>,  TieBaarer. 

Mibb  Aliox  CJiATin,  Bnpt. 


THE  EAST  0BAN6E  PARTY  AGAIN. 

One  of  our  Board  memben  who  volunteered  to 
help  eecort  the  hundred  little  girls  on  their 
happy  party  last  week  eends  us  such  a  pleasant 
account  of  the  experience  that  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition  we  give  it  entire: 

“Three  special  cars  on  the  Chambers  street 
line  carried  the  party  safely  to  the  very  door  of 
the  ferry  house,  when  they  formed  in  line  and 
marched  two  aod  two  aboard  the  boat.  Several 
of  the  older  girls  exerted  their  utmost  strength 
to  hold  the  younger  ones  up  to  the  windows  that 
they  might  'see  the  water.’  which  unfortu* 
nately  was  not  so  pure  and  free  from  the  waste 
of  a  groat  city  as  one  might  wish.  The  children 
had  no  idea  what  river  they  were  crossing  and 
were  not  only  surprised  but  inclined  to  be  in¬ 
credulous  when  told  it  was  the  Hudson.  Evi¬ 
dently  it  did  not  at  all  meet  their  ideas  of  what 
that  river  should  be. 

“The  railroad  authorities  kindly  put  two  cars 
at  our  disposal  so  that  everyone  had  a  chance  at 
the  windows  and  the  constant  exclamations  of 
‘Oh,  look,  there  is  a  cow  I’  ‘Oh,  oh,  look  at 
the  flowers,  ’  testified  to  the  novelty  and  charm 
of  the  trip.  Some  of  the  quieter  ones  just  rested 
their  heads  againiit  the  window  panes  and  took 
in  the  joy  of  it  all  in  silent  ecstasy,  but  during 
one  of  the  short  delays  a  crowing  rooster  with  a 
couple  of  bene  in  a  coop  by  the  side  of  the  track 
created  a  stampede  to  that  side  of  the  car  and 
afforded  entertainment  until  they  were  lost  to 
sight  in  the  distance. 

“After  several  false  alarms  we  were  all  safely 
disembarked  at  Orange,  where  we  more  than 
filled  two  trolley  care  and  were  swiftly  carried  to 
the  woods  back  of  the  town. 

“The  young  ladies  who  had  made  this  delight¬ 
ful  excursion  possible  bad  provided  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  hammocks,  and  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  were  taken  possession  of— two  or  three  in 
at  one  time  and  the  others  standing  waiting 
their  turns — showed  what  fascination  a  ‘scup’ 
holds  to  the  youthful  mind  the  world  over.  One 
little  girl,  of  nine  years,  had  had  the  splints 
taken  off  her  arm  only  the  day  before,  she  having 
broken  her  collar-bone  several  weeks  ago  swing¬ 
ing  on  a  lamp-post  in  the  city.  And  to  see  her 
lying  in  a  hammock— too  weak  to  join  in  the 
active  pleasures  of  the  day — simply  drinking  in 
the  beautiful  rest  and  quiet— brought  the  tears 
to  one’s  eyes. 

“Soon  after  reaching  the  grounds,  the  children 
were  invited  to  sit  down  on  the  soft  grass,  when 
they  were  regaled  with  a  bountiful  lunch  of  cold 
meat,  rolls,  bard  boi  ed  eggs,  milk  and  straw¬ 
berries. 

‘  *A  charming  little  stream  gurgled  its  way  along 
on  one  side  of  the  grounds  and  one  of  the  girls 
was  heard  to  exclaim,  ‘Ob,  bow  1  should  like 
to  take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings  and  feel  the 
water  run  over  my  feet’  You  can  imagine  her 

The  Unsuspected 
Grerm. 

The  child  is  down  with  an  infectious  dis¬ 
ease  before  the  presence  of  the  germ  in  the 
houseiiold  is  suspected.  Germs  cannot 
harm  the  home  that  is  properly  disinfected. 

How  to  have  thorouKhiy  itanitary  surroundings  it 
told  in  a  pamphlet  by  Kingzeti,  the  eminent  English 
chemi>t.  Price  to  cents.  Every  household  should 
coniain  thi^  liri)e  help  to  romfortable  living.  It  will 
be  sei.i  FRt;B  -u  oi  this  paper.  Write 
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delight  when,  with  half  a  doisn  others,  she  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  that  unusual  luxury.  This 
same  child  wished  she  ‘could  stay  here  forever,’ 
and  when  (me  looked  into  the  pinched  little 
face  and  knew  the  wretched  home  to  which  she 
must  return  when  the  day  was  over,  the  ineuSi 
dent  f(x>d  and  harih  treatment  from  a  drunken 
father,  one  could  but  echo  the  wish. 

“Our  young  hosteeaes  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts  to  entertain  their  guests,  playing  games 
— and  these  children  know  nothieg  of  what  we 
call  play— swinging  them  ‘high’  in  the  bam 
mocks  and  taking  them  off  to  the  fields  to  pick 
daisies  and  ferns  to  carry  home,  ‘because  my 
mamma  is  so  fond  of  fiowers.  ’ 

“Late  in  the  afternoon  the  little  hearts  were 
made  glad  by  a  final  treat  of  ice  cream  and 
cake,  one  little  girl  congratulating  hiraelf  bliaa- 
fully  upon  having  ‘four  whole  plates  myself.’ 

“The  last  hour  was  Bomewhat  marred  by  a 
heavy  shower  that  necessitated  a  hurried  seeking 
of  shelter  in  a  near  by  houae.  The  rain  did  not 
realize  what  thia  one  day  in  the  country  meant 
to  a  hundred  little  city  girls,  else  1  am  quite 
sure  it  would  have  waited,  but  the  rolling  cloude 
gave  us  a  beautiful  auneet  which  the  children 
enjoyed  as  We  sped  back  to  the  depot  on  the 
trolley. 

“S(x>n  they  were  all  safely  aboard  the  train  once 
more,  bound  for  *the  city,  a  tired  but  happy 
party,  giving  vent  in  song  after  song  to  the  joy 
in  their  hearts  which  no  mere  words  could  quite 
express.  ’’ 

Since  tbie  picture  we  have  received  ten  dollars 
from  three  little  girls  at  Bast  Orange,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  a  lawn  sale  of  lemonade  and  ice  cream. 
They  planned  and  arranged  it  to  get  money  enough 
to  send  two  little  girls  in  whom  they  were  spe¬ 
cially  interested  off  for  two  weeks  in  the  coun¬ 
try;  85  received  from  another  circle  will  be 
added  to  this,  so  that  the  three  children  of  one 
family  can  go  off  together.  So  one  good  thing 
leads  to  another.  We  even  hear  rumora  that 
these  same  g(x>d  friends  of  the  Fourth  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  East  Orange  are  already  plan 
ning  for  a  repetition  of  thia  happy  day  next  year. 


OBITUARY. 

Died  in  the  ninety  fourth  year  of  bis  age,  on 
Thursday,  June  24th,  at  Honeoye  Falla,  New 
York,  hie  home  since  1835,  Alba  Cady  Allen, 
for  aixty-three  years  a  member  of  the  Honeoye 
Falls  Preebyterisn  Church,  and  for  nearly  sixty 
years  Clerk  of  ■  the  Session  and  Treasurer.  An 
older  brother,  Harry  Allen,  M.D.,  waa  one  of 
the  firet  members  and  eldera  of  that  church, 
which  he  served  for  over  fifty  years,  having, 
with  his  wife,  given  the  land  upon  which  the 
church  edifice  atands,  and  been  a  principal  con 
tr  I  butor  toward  ita  erection.  A  younger  brother, 
James  Edwin  Allen,  waa  also  an  elder  for  ten 
years  preceding  hia  death  in  1888. 

Born  at  Lebanon,  New  Uampahire,  A.  C. 
Allen  was  tbe  last  burvivor  of  the  seven  asne 
and  two  daugbtera  of  Deacon  Diarca  Allen  of 
that  town.  Of  these,  one,  Dr.  Howe  Allen,  so 
long  professor  in  Lans  Seminary,  became  a  Pres 
byterian  minister,  and  one  sister,  Harriet,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  George  Freeman,  decMsaed,  of  Rixsh- 
eater  Presbytery.  All  the  rest  were  devoted  and 
eflScient  members  of  tbe  cburcbesat  their  respec 
tive  homes.  Of^tbe  second  generation,  at  least 
thirteen  became  miniatere  or  the  wives  of  min 
isters.  Of  the  four  eons  of  A.  C.  Allen,  there 
survive  Henry  of  Tiehkawa,  Illinois,  and  Rev. 
Horace  H.  Allen  of  Oneonta.  Rev.  Edwin  Allen 
died  a  few  years  since  while  pastor  at  Clarence, 
New  York,  and  A.  C.  Allen,  Jr.,  hia  fathar’a 
partner  in  business,  in  1841.  The  three  daugb- 
tere  are  Mrs.  Nathan  Woodward  of  Batavia, 
New  York;  Mrs.  John  Dayton  of  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Hicry  Ellinwood  of 
East  Pembroke,  New  York,  whose  son.  Rev. 
Henry  F.  Ellinwood,  is  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Victor,  New  York. 


BIUOU8- 

NESS 

bosses  many  a  body  and  bur¬ 
dens  many  a  mind.  You  can’t  enjoy 
the  food  you  like  because  you  are 
bilious.  You  take  all  sorts  of  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  yet  the  bilious  attack 
leaps  on  you  like  a  tiger  from  ambush. 

You  know  the  feeling!  The  blood 
seeming  on  fire  with  a  dull  heat ;  the 
boring  pains  in  the  eyes ;  the  head 
seeming  to  open  and  shut ;  the  hor¬ 
rible  nausea.  You  know  the  irrita¬ 
bility  which  precedes  and  the  languor 
that  follows  the  attack.  It’s  miser¬ 
able,  isn’t  it?  Why  not  cure  the 
trouble  ?  There’s  a  pill  that  will  cure 
biliousness.  Dr.  J.  C.  AYER’S  PILLS 
are  an  acknowledged  specific  for  this 
derangement. 

A.  Swanger,  Taxarkana,  Tex.,  writes: 

"  For  fifteen  yean  I  have  Ayer’s  Pills, 
and  find  them  very  effective  in  bilioaa  com¬ 
plaints.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  case  where 
they  have  failed  to  cure.” 

UYommrmBHIotm 

DO  MOT  FAIL  TO  //  M  JF 

AVERTS 

PILLS 

With  a  calm  aod  equable  temperament  en¬ 
riched  by  grace,  and  animated  by  strong  Ohria- 
tian  principle,  Alba  C.  Allen  waa  a  mighty 
balance  wheel  in  the  social,  spiritual  and  finan¬ 
cial  life  of  the  church  and  community  in  which 
he  lived.  For  nearly  two  generations  be  pro 
moted  tbe  peace  and  welfare  of  the  local  church, 
and  for  a  greater  part  of  that  time  cheerfully 
nto(xl  ready  to  bear  temporarily,  or  permacently, 
if  neceasary,  any  financial  deficits  that  might 
exist.  And  this,  while  in  poeseeeion  of  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  means,  accumulated  by  his 
own  frugality  aod  diligence  in  bueineec  in  the 
face  of  repeated  loaaee  oy  fire  and  otberwiae, 
that  would  have  utterly  discouraged  many  an¬ 
other.  Careful  to  secure  good  education  for  hie 
own  children,  he  waa  an  open  handed  friend  to 
the  establishment  of  local  schools  and  Colleges, 
throughout  hia  life  geoeroua  in  opening  his 
home  and  giving  encouragement  to  the  young 
of  both  eexea  in  their  efforts  for  peraonal  im¬ 
provement  The  value  of  such  lives  and  charac¬ 
ters  as  his  to  tbe  community  and  tbe  nation  is 
inestimable.  Martha  Hewea  of  Maasachusetta, 
tbe  wife  of  his  early  manhood,  paaaed  away  in 
1868.  In  1870  be  married  Mias  Harriet  Cham¬ 
berlain  of  Honeoye  Falla,  who  survives  him, 
having  done  much  during  the  iaat  twenty-eight 
years  to  make  peaceful  and  beautiful  tbe  long 
evening  of  hia  fruitful  life. 


DBUiruinnHM  is  a  dibmasm. 


will  Mild  fraa  Book  o(  partloalan  how  lo  our*  “  DnmkawiaaB 
•vt  tbo  Liquor  HaMl”  with  or  wlthoat  tho  knowladaaof  tha 
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BeT.  DATID  MeClEE  BABDWELL. 

By  R«t.  Albert  Erdman,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  D«Tid  McOee  Bardwell  departed  this 
life  at  the  “Preabyterian  Ministen’  Houee,” 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  on  the  eTening  of 
June  1st,  1896,  in  the  86th  year  of  hie  age.  Such 
is  the  brief  notice  of  an  aged  serrant  of  Qod— 
“a  good  man  and  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit” 
“Beloved  of  the  Lord,  chosen  and  faithful.” 

Mr.  Bardwell  was  born  in  Bolton,  I«ke  George, 
New  York.  His  early  years  were  spent  in 
Williamstown,  Maasacbusetta.  After  taking  bis 
preparatory  studies  in  Andover  Academy,  in  due 
course  he  was  graduated  from  Williams  College 
and  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Ordained 
to  the  Goepel  ministry  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  his  first  charge  as  pastor  was  in  South 
Woodstock,  Connecticut  After  a  brief  period 
of  service  here,  he  felt  called  to  enter  the  Home 
Mission  field  in  what  was  then  the  “Far  West” 
where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  active 
ministerial  life,  filling  at  different  times  pastor 
ates  at  Sharon,  Grass  Lake  and  Ontario  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  at  Michigan  City, 
Indiana.  Resigning  his  pastoral  work,  he  ac 
cepted  an  appointment  by  the  American  Bible 
Society  as  State  Superintendent  for  Wisconsin. 
In  this  position  he  continued  to  serve  for  six 
years.  Betuming  again  to  the  work  of  the  pas¬ 
torate,  he  labored  six  years  in  Marksan,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
sign.  He  returned  to  the  Bast,  and  after  a 
brief  interval,  with  health  in  a  measure  restored, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Whippany,  New  Jersey,  Presbytery  of  Morris 
and  Orange.  This  pastorate  lasted  fifteen  years, 
when  the  burden  of  years  and  Uie  failure  of 
health  constrained  him,  to  his  great  swrow,  to 
give  up  further  thought  of  active  work  in  the 
ministry.  Since  then,  some  twelve  years  ago, 
and  until  the  time  of  his  dsath,  he  was  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  “Ministers’  House”  at  Perth  Amboy. 

In  all  tbeas  varied  fields  of  labor  and  many  a 
trying  experience,  Mr.  Bardwell  was  always  the 
same  brave,  simi  le  hearted  and  unselfish  man  of 
God,  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Goepel,  beloved 
by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him—an 
‘'Israelite  indeed  in  whom  was  no  guile.” 
Blessed  with  a  singularly  cheerful  spirit,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace,  he  met  the 
trials  and  often  disappointing  experiences  of  life 
with  uncomplaining  fort  tude,  strong  in  the 
oonscionsness  of  his  Heavenly  Father’s  love  and 
care. 

Mr.  Bardwell  was  warmly  attached  to  bis  Pres 
bytary  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
none  was  more  highly  esteemed  by  them.  His 
labors  in  his  last  charge — often  amid  many  dis¬ 
couragements — will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  His 
preaching  was  ever  faithful  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  His  grace,  tending  to  build  up  his  hearers 
in  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
His  serene  and  loving  disposition  drew  to  him 
the  affection  of  old  and  young,  so  that  as  a  pas 
tor  he  brought  cheer  and  wise  counsel  into  the 
homes  of  his  people,  while  to  those  in  affliction, 
his  kindly  heart  and  strong  Christian  faith  gave 
blessed  comfort.  He  was  a  man  of  large,  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  withal  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
A  lover  of  peace  he  took  no  pleasure  in  the 
“strife  of  tongues.”  The  writer  recalls,  bow  on 
one  occasion  during  a  meeting  of  Presbytery,  at 
which  there  was  more  than  usual  discussion  and 
difference  of  opinion  on  some  question  of  no 
great  importance  in  itself,  Mr.  Bardwell  was 
found  in  the  graveyard  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
where  Presbytery  met,  sitting  serenely  on  a 
tomb-stone,  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
“Brother  Bardwell,  what  are  yon  doing  here?” 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  be  replied, 
“Thank  Heaven,  they  can’t  talk  here  I” 

During  ttie  later  years  of  his  life,  he  endured 
much  and  often  intense  suffering,  but  aleays 
with  a  calm  and  uncomplaining  resignation  that 
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betokened  a  heart  at  peace  with  God  and  cheer 
folly  submissive  to  the  Divine  will. 

The  twenty  third  paalm  was  a  special  favorite 
with  him,  as  with  many  another  of  God’s  suffer¬ 
ing  saints.  New  meaning  continually  shone 
upon  his  heart  out  of  its  familiar  and  beautiful 
words.  It  was  the  last  Hcripture  read  to  him  by 
his  devoted  wife  and  companion,  as  he  calmly 
passed  on  through  the  “valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death;”  and  now  he  “abides  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  forever.” 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Minis¬ 
ters’  House,  Perth  Amboy,  Rev.  A.*W.  Sproull, 
D.D.,  officiating.  The  interment  was  made  in 
his  early  home,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts. 
As  one  thinks  of  the  long  and  devoted  service  of 
this  man  of  God  and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  words  of  the  old  hymn  rise  to  the  lips : 

“  Servant  of  Glod,  well  done, 

Reet  from  thy  loved  employ ; 

The  battle  fonght,  the  victory  won. 

Knter  thy  Master's  Joy. 

“  Soldier  of  Christ  well  don«. 

Praise  he  thy  new  employ ; 

And  while  eternal  ages  ran. 

Rest  in  thy  Savioor's  Joy,” 


THE  TEN  DAT’8  CONFERENCE. 
(kmference  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Miseions 
of  the  Preebgterian  Church  with  the  newly 
appointed  Mietionariee. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
who  are  to  sail  during  the  year  for  their  fields, 
met  with  the  Secretaries  and  members  of  the 
Board  for  a  ten  days’  conference.  The  meeting 
was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  of  the  Secretaries, 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  those  with 
whom  they  are  to  be  clooely  associated  in  the 
missionary  work,  and  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  giving  them  a  more  thorough  understanding 
of  the  aim  and  policy  of  the  Board.  It  was  felt 
that  in  this  way  many  misunderstandings  likely 
to  arise  on  the  mission  field  could  be  avoided; 
and  that  a  better  conception  could  be  given  of 
the  problems  and  dangers  which  will  be  encoun¬ 
tered.  In  answer,  therefore,  to  a  call  of  the  Sec¬ 
retaries,  twenty  seven  of  the  newly  appointed 
missionaries  met  in  New  York  in  the  Assembly- 
room  of  the  Foreign  Board. 

Each  session  opened  with  a  devotional  hour 
conducted  by  some  one  of  the  pastors  of  the 
city  or  vicinity,  members  of  the  Board.  This 
was  followed  each  day  by  two  addresses  along 
lines  of  practical  importance  to  the  missionary 
work.  The  subject  of  the  Religious  Faiths  of 
the  Mission  Field  and  the  beet  method  of  ap 
preaching  them,  was  carefully  discussed  by  Dr. 
Bllinwood.  Dr.  Gillespie  made  clear  the  nature 
of  the  administration  of  Foreign  Missions  and 
dwelt  upon  some  of  those  problems  of  the  native 
church  which  are  to  day  attracting  the  careful 
thought  of  those  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
work.  Questions  relating  to  the  financial  ad 
ministration  of  missions  were  ably  dealt  with  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  Charles  W.  Hand, 
Esq.,  by  the  Hon.  Darwin  R.  James,  and  by 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Bpeer.  The  necessity  of  wisdom 
in  the  use  of  all  mission  funds  was  emphasized, 
especially  in  the  building  up  of  a  strong  self- 
supporting  native  church.  The  question  of  the 
Care  of  Health  was  treated  as  fully  as  the  time 


allowed,  by  Professor  George  Woolsey,  M.D., 
and  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Lane,  for  many  years  a  medi¬ 
cal  missionary.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  also,  in  an 
hour  with  the  young  women,  gave  much  valua¬ 
ble  motherly  counsel. 

A  special  opportunity  was  given  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  asking  for  the  discueeion  of  any 
questions,  which  had  not  found  a  place  on  the 
program,  in  a  question  box  conducted  by  Dr. 
Brown. 

The  afternoons  and  evenings  of  the  conference 
were  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  inspection 
of  various  forms  of  city,  mission,  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work  under  the  guidance  of  men  who 
have  had  wide  experience  in  such  work.  A  final 
appeal  was  made  to  the  missionaries  by  Mr. 
Speer  to  keep  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  the  mis- 
aionary  enterprise  in  its  true  place  and  never  to 
be  satisfied  with  any  goal,  however  good  in 
itself,  lower  than  that  of  winning  the  souls  of 
men  to  Christ. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day,  after  a  recep¬ 
tion  given  by  the  members  of  the  Board,  a  fare¬ 
well  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly-room. 
Mr.  Warner  Van  Norden  presided  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wells,  and 
gave  the  charge  to  the  missionaries  who,  within 
the  next  few  months,  jire  to  depart  to  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  After  brief  reeponees  by  two  of 
the  missionaries.  Dr.  Phraner  led  in  a  closing 
pr»er. 

The  conference  was  called  as  an  experiment, 
but  all  who  were  present  were  fully  convinced  of 
ita  aucceis,  and  hope  to  see  it  continued  in  the 
years  to  come. 


THK  WORI.D’S  PBBIODS. 

Mr.  Channel  Depew  tells  that  at  a  London 
dinner  party  Mr.  Gladstone  raised  the  question 
at  which  period  of  the  world’s  history  one 
would  choose  to  live.  He  went  over  all  the  great 
epochs— Egypt  with  her  wonderful  civilisation; 
Greece  at  her  prime  with  her  wealth  of  learning, 
her  simplicity,  and  her  beauty;  Rome  at  the 
hour  of  her  greatest  strength,  when  she  was 
mistress  of  the  world ;  Italy  at  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance;  and  so  on  down  to  to  day.  “If  I 
had  my  choice  of  them  all,”  he  said,  “I  would 
select  the  period  coveted  by  the  last  fifty  years, 
because  it  has  been  the  half-century  of  emanci¬ 
pation.  ” 

We  who  are  in  the  midst  of  tbe  toil  and  war¬ 
fare  of  life  scarcely  realise  the  advan'es  of  light 
and  civilization  and  all  the  benefits  of  tbe  world’s 
marvellous  progrees  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
At  its  close  it  teems  to  us  that  a  great  advance 
movement  has  come  upon  ua  in  the  deliverance 
of  the  ielands  of  the  seas  from  the  cruel  bondage 
of  Spain.  Among  the  most  splendid  and  benefi¬ 
cent  advances  in  the  condition  of  the  world  will 
be  counted  the  closer  alliance  of  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  with  free  government,  and  the 
humanity  and  righteousness  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity.  “Tny  kingdom  come  !” — Central  Ptm- 
by'erian. 


How’s  This  I 
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F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  ondersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
bnslnees  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  ont 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

WssT  A  Tbuax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
WAnDiwo.  Kihkak  a  Mabvih,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo.  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  aotlng  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 
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MUSIC. 

The  colnmne  of  oar  Maslo  Department  ere  open  to 
oontrlbatlons  upon  eny  sabieot  reliving  to  moafo  end 
Ite  improrement  in  the  deTotionel  eervice  In  the  Snndey 
eohool,  preyer  meetings  end  the  obarcb. 


THE  TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  true  function  of  church  music  should  be 
not  to  furnish  s  Sundsy  concert  at  the  price  of  a 
small  subscription  for  a  pew,  but  to  enrich  and 
beautify  the  act  of  worship.  When  it  is  wor¬ 
shipful  it  is  never  wholly  bad ;  when  it  in  un- 
worshipful  it  is  never  good.  Priest  and  choir 
should  work  together,  ss  when  the  psalmist  sang : 
Prelee  the  Lord  with  herp ; 

Sing  onto  him  with  the  iweltery  end  en  inetramt  of  ten 

strings. 

Sing  onto  him  e  new  song ; 

Pley  BkiUfally  with  e  load  noise. 

The  problem  of  music  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  that  the  modem  church  has  to  meet.  In 
any  city,  and  especially  in  any  small  city,  there 
are  more  churches  than  there  are  quartets  of 
good  singers;  hence  the  fierce  and  unedifying 
competition  for  the  beet  singers,  and  the  annual 
upheavals  and  dissensions  to  which  the  struggle 
gives  rise.  .  .  . 

A  church  service  is  not  a  May  festival,  where 
a  new  and  popular  prima  donna  is  offered  for 
exhibition  every  year.  Instead  of  this,  more 
stress  should  be  put  upon  the  music,  which  is 
at  present  largely  composed  of  rubbish,  much 
of  it  anything  but  sacred  in  character,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  name.  Far  better  a  very  modest 
quartet  of  singers  who  by  long  practice  have 
learned  to  sing  well  together,  and  whd  are  will¬ 
ing  to  sink  personal  glorification,  and  seriously 
interpret  good,  instead  of  popular  music,  than  a 
new  batch  of  expensive  soloists,  triumphantly 
snatched  from  other  congregations  at  a  cost 
which  will  presently  lead  to  financial  embarrass 
ment. 

In  the  second  place,  the  musical  affairs  of  the 
church  need  to  be  put  in  competent  hands,  and 
into  the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  gauge  and 
hire  singers  from  the  box  office  standpoint. 
Much  more  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  position  of  director  of  the  choir.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  cultivated  musicians,  with  musi¬ 
cal  learning,  church  training,  sound  taste  and 
high  ideas.  When  a  congregation  gets  hold  of 
such  a  man  it  should  keep  and  cherish  him  as  it 
would  a  favorite  pastor.  Brains  and  culture 
are  needed  even  more  than  voices  in  the  choir 
loft.  If  the  capable  musical  leader  is  also  a 
good  organist,  the  church  is  already  half  sup¬ 
plied.  It  is  strange  that  no  little  is  made  in 
most  churches  of  the  organ,  which  should  be  the 
centre  of  the  music.  A  good  quartet  may  be  out 
of  reach,  but  with  a  fine  and  effective  organ, 
and  a  masterly  organist  who  is  also  the  director 
of  the  choir,  good  results  can  be  got  with  ordi¬ 
nary  material. 

Finally,  when  the  capable  leader  has  been 
found,  his  position  should  be  made  one  of  dig 
nity  and  permanence.  He  should  have  full 
authority  in  the  engagement  of  singers,  and  be 
left  unhampered  in  his  work,  responsible  only  to 
the  pastor,  whose  right  arm  he  should  be.  But 
even  the  pastor  should  defer  to  his  judgment  as 
a  musical  expert,  just  as  he  would  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  a  skilled  architect  in  the  building 
of  a  church.  Such  skilled  choir  leaders  are  not 
common,  but  there  would  be  more  of  them  if 
there  were  a  demand  for  their  services.  So  long 
as  the  musician  is  treated  as  a  common  laborer, 
hired  with  no  regard  to  his  arduous  training 
and  study,  and  discharged  at  convenience  for 
cheaper  and  inferior  help,  there  in  no  great  in¬ 
centive  to  a  thorough  equipment  which  would  be 
wasted.  At  present,  however,  it  is  that 

any  church  which  really  wanted  a  good  man. 


XLbc  Ib^mnal, 


with  Readings  from  the  Psalter. 


Now  ill  use  in  more  than  600  Presbyterian,  and  in  many  Congregational 
Churches.  Introduction  price,  cloth,  |i.oo ;  half  leather,  /1.35. 


XLbc  Cbapel  Ibi^mnal  f  the  latest  and  best  book 

for  Prayer-Meetings,  Colleges,  bchools.  Young  People’s  Societies,  and  all 
Social  Services. 


Published  in  May.  Second  Edition  in  Preparation. 

The  Chapel  Hymnal  is  beautifully  and  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  has  350 
pages,  and  contains  370  hymns  and  over  300  tunes,  including  some  of  the  most 
desirable  Gospel  Hymns  ”  and  many  popular  selections,  besides  readings  from  the 
Psalter. 

f,  introduction— 40  cents  per  copy— is  lower  than  that  of  any  other 

like  book  in  the  market.  A  returnable  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Please  address  all  correspondence  and  inquiries  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Supt., 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  1319  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


and  would  insure  him  a  dignified  and  stable 
position  on  a  basis  something  like  that  of  a 
pastor,  could  find  one.  And  the  reform  in 
church  music,  which  is  so  urgently  needed,  can 
be  secured  only  by  such  engagement  of  trained 
and  able  men  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  affair. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  a  committee  elected  from 
the  church  to  manage  details  which  require  the 
judgment  of  an  expert  And  above  all,  music 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  market  place  before  it 
can  become  in  any  sense  a  hand  maid  of  religion. 
—Springfield  Republican. 


THB  PBKBBYTBBIAM  HTMNAL. 

That  is  a  capital  idea  of  Dr.  James  P.  Smith 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  that  we  of  the  North 
and  we  of  the  South  adopt  the  Presbyterian 
Hymnal  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  thus  save  an  enormous  outlay  of  money. 

Thomas  Ward  White, 

Evangelist  of  the  Presbytery  of  Eastern  .Texas. 


Important 

Announcement 


WBW  PUBLIOATIONB. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York:  The  Modern 
Reader’s  Bible.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paal.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Richard  Q.  Moalton,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  In  two  volames.  SO  cents  each. 

Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  New  York:  Christianity  and 
Anti-Christianity  in  their  Final  Conflict;  Samuel  J.  An¬ 
drews. - Half  Moon  Series:  New  Amsterdam  Family 

Names  and  Their  Origin;  Berthold  Femow.  10  cents. 

D.  Applkton  and  Company,  New  York:  The  Play  of 
Animals;  Karl  Oroos.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  L. 
Baldwin.  With  Preface  and  Appendix  .by  J.  Mark 
Baldwin.  11.76. 

Thb  Ambrioan  Sunday  School  Union,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  New  Citizenship.  Christian  Character  in  Its 
Biblical  Ideals,  Sources  and  Relations;  Samnel  Zane 
Batten.  00  cents. 


PBBIODIOAUS. 

Jane:  Brazilian  Bulletin;  Pianist  and  Organist;  The 
Winonlan:  The  Christian  City. 

July:  The  Philanthropist;  North  American  Review; 
American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews;  The  Book 
Bayer;  MoClnre’s  Magazine;  The  Mnsto  Teacher;  Ex¬ 
pository  Times;  Our  Animal  Friends;  Phrenological 
Journal;  The  Peculiar  People;  Converted  Catholic; 
Preacher’s  Magazine;  Spirit  of  Missions;  School  Jonr> 
nal;  Harper’s  Round  Table;  The  Brotherhood  Star; 
Methodist  Review;  Bibliotheca  Sacra;  The  Land  of 
Snnshine. 


BBPOBTS  AMD  PAHPHUET8. 

Catalogue  of  Arkansas  College,  1897-1 8B6. 

I  {Special  Union  Service  of  Praier  for  Onr  Conntry.  Onr 
Rnlers,  and  for  Onr  Army  and  Navy,  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadel;.bia,  May  80, 1898. 


BI  SANEST,  EefiBANAHAN,  AND  8TEBBINK. 

SACRED  SONGS  No.  I. 

_  450  0O0.Bolcl_ln._l  8  months. 

CHURCH  HYMNS  AND  GOSPEL  SONGS 

Clergymen  and  others  declare  the  latter  uneqoaled  for  the 
Congregation,  Prayer  Meeting  and  Sunday  School. 

Price  for  either  book,  half  bound,  prints  cover, 

S26  per  lUO ;  add  6  cents  per  copy.  If  ordered  by  mall. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


THE  QREAT  CHURCH 


For  slsetris. 


BwFt—BtB  from 


gas  os  oU.  Send  dl- 
DoA  of  idsht  and 


In  nddrsssing  advsrtlssrs  gntrsnlnlng  anr  Jsnrna' 

kindly  nMflon  Ths  BYnnesUst 


We  ha  vs  at  our  disposal  a  few  mors  oopisB 
of  the  celebrated  16  Oombination  Bible, 
with  the  King  Jamea  and  reviaed  vw- 
■ion  on  the  aame  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  aubaorib- 
era  to  The  Evangeliet  on  the  moot  favor¬ 
able  terma.  Thia  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Ooncordance  with  4,000  referenoso,  4,000 
queotiona  and  anawera,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  maaa  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  oommenda- 
tiona  from  persona  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  thia  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  say 
new  aubscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  13.00,  and  the  Oombination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreoaga 
paid)  to  the  addreaa  of  such  aubscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indioata 
in  hia  order. 

Any  old  eulwcriber,  sending  us  12.96 
and  the  aignature  of  four  peraona  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangeliat  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  cost,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Oom¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  hia  or  her 
addreaa  free  of  coat.  (But  the  12.26  will 
not  apply  on  the  aubacription  of  any  old 
Bubacrilier. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
thia  remarkable  Bible  abould  order  at 
once.  No  time  ahould  be  lost  aa  those 
left  will  aoon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  aubacribera  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offera. 

Addreaa 

The  Evangelist  Pabllshlng  Co., 

15#  Fifth  Av«m«,  Mew  Torii  Oltr 
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The  Evaneelist  PubUshlnc  Companj, 

116  Fifth  ATenuA,  New  York.  . 


HXHBT  K.  nXIJ>,  DJ).,  Kdltor. 


Takiu,  Thre*  doUkn  »  year,  in  AdTanoA,  poatagA  paid. 
In  foiAlgn  oonntrlAS  $LOt  AXtra  for  foraign  poatagA. 
For  ona  yAar*s  aabacripcion  and  ona  naw  snbAcrlbar, 
FlradoUara.  Inclnbaof  llTAorinorA,$2,S0Aach.  Tha 
papar  will  alao  ba  aant  on  trial  to  a  naw  snbacribar 
For  thraa  months  for  twanty-llTa  cents,  in  advanoa. 
Adtbbtuiho  Rataa,  90  oents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
■paoial  positions.  ICarriaga  and  Death  notices,  10 
cants  a  line. 

^i.T.  sabaoriptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  diaoon* 
tinned. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

PosUOflloe  Orders  should  be  made  i>ayable  at  New 
Tork  Posboflloe,  and  not  at  Substations. 

Addres  THF  EVANGELIST, 

156  Fifth  Arenue.  New  York. 


IMsredatthePOitsileeatNew  Fork  «  second-eloM  mod 


ATPOINTHESTS  AND  TSSTITUTIOJUa. 
THX  BOAMDS. 

Home  Missions,  156  Fifth  Are.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Mlsslona,  .  -  - 

Churw  Erection,  .  -  . 

Educatinn,  ....  1634  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Pnblloatloa  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  “ 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  .  .  .  “ 

Freedman.  ...  516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Collages,  .  .  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


THE  AWRtnslI  arONDAT-SCHOOL  CiaON. 

HIAaUSHSD  Of  PHTLAnSl-PHIA  Hr  18U, 
nrfsnlws  Uafaai  Bible  Schools  in  deetttote,  niaraely  settled 
plaoss  OB  the  (rooUer,  where  only  a  unlcMi  misstoDary  <  .pre¬ 
senting  an  the  erangellcal  chnrchee  can  unite  the  se*  lera 
SneosssaTed.  Denranlnationai strife arolded.  Work;  Adea 
new  schools  started  In  UB7 ;  also  lOB  frontier  churches  frran 
BchoOlspceTlonaly  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aldand 
tie  U  the  hi  easing.  $n.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 


196  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  FBOHOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
(Commonly  called  Port  **  Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819. 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Chur^  46  Catherine  St.  and  Reading  Room  and  daiU 
religious  serrioee  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  198 
Charlton  St,  near  Hudson  R>yer,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tlonalitlss.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubi.  BouLff,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moobx,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbocwbb,  Cor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hxrbiok,  Treas. 

15  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


the  AMERICAN  SEABIEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street  New  Tork, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  ihe  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
in  New  Yon;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail- 
Ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York;  publishes  the  Sailor*' 
MooasinA  the  SeamanU  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbuu  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stcbobs,  Trees.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D  J).,  Secretary. 


the  five  points  house  of  INDUSTRY, 

166  Worth  Street  New  York, 
fstabltshnfl  to  provide  for  chUdren  whoseparents  are  unable 
10  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  l^y  are  cleansed, 
olnthiil.  fed  and  Inetrocted  nntU  tb«  oan  be  provided  for  else- 
whsre.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  at  Industry. 

Durtag  its  extstenoe  more  than  itOW  have  been  in  its  school, 
sad  over  M,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Doaatteas  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

^^kLtos  of  8^,  Sunday,  I  JO  to  4-JO  P.M.;  Sunday-school.  1  te 
1P.M.  Day-schooU,t  to  11:40  A.M.,and  llJO  to  tP.M.uoep« 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  11:40  p.m.  Visitors  welooms 
at  all  OiM  Mobbu  K.  Jssup.  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ABCBiBALn  D.  RnssBiJ.,  Sec.,  Wm.  F.  Babnard,  Snpt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
argent^  ask  for  seel  stance  for  400  children. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
Wot  sevanty-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  digaeininatlug  Christian  literature  In  158  laugnagea 
mad  dlaleeta.  A  large  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
gan  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

It  reaehee  by  grante  of  publlcatlona.  the  work  of  its 
aolpartera.  Chnnian  workers,  and  Foreign  Miseionarlee, 
Biniona  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world .  Its  mls- 
Slon  work  la  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
Maa.  for  which  It  eameetly  appeals.  From  |800  to  MOO 
MppMts  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag. 
ABjCrraaB,.  IffEast a8d  St..  N.  Y. _ 

mSSIONABT  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 
Missioiiaries  of  the  Preabyterlan  Church,  who  wish  to 
visit  Chautauqua  the  oommg  sesMon,  are  Invited  to  oc- 
cupy  rooms,  free  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  House  at  Chautauqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  llm- 
Ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  poauble  oan  be  entertained.  If  there  is  room 
after  providing  for  such  mlsslouariee,  young  men,  eons 
of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Boiuds,  who  wish  to 
pursue  eome  oouree  of  etndy  at  Chautauqua,  and  any 
Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  endow  of  any 
minister  under  the  4sare  of  one  of  the  Boarde  of  our 
Church,  will  he  received.  Addreee  Preebyterlan  Mie- 
eionary  Cottage,  Postoffice  Box  No.  L  Chautauqua.  N.  Y. 

Mbs.  a.  E.  Skibhbb  Soeretary. 


aomaits  board  of  fobeion  missions. 


There  hae  been  great  rejoicing  at  Elulen,  West 
Africa,  over  the  firet  Christian  marriage  there. 
One  evening  a  member  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Johnaon’e 
inquiry  claae  came  to  him,  saying  that  hie  father 
wanted  to  give  him  a  woman  to  be  his  wife,  and 
wanting  to  know  if  he  could  take  her  without 
doing  wrong  T  He  was  told  that  the  only  way 
he  could  take  her  and  do  right  in  the  eight  of 
Ood,  would  be  to  have  a  Christian  ceremony,  and 
make  the  woman  his  real  wife.  The  young 
man  eaid  be  would  bring  her  as  soon  ae  his 
father  had  paid  more  goods  on  her,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  prepared  the  ceremony  in  Bulu,  though 
fearing  that  he  should  not  see  the  young  couple. 

In  shout  two  weeks,  and  when  be  bad  given 
them  up,  they  came  one  evening,  alone,  and 
were  made  husband  and  wife.  The  household 
were  gathered  together  as  witnesses,  it  being 
especially  desired  that  the  native  servants  should 
see  what  the  service  was  like,  and  that  there 
was  no  medicine  about  it.  They  had  no  idea 
what  was  expected  of  them,  but  they  responded 
promptly  to  all  the  questions,  and  a  great  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  went  up  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  that  these  two  were  united  in  the 
right  way.  The  young  man  has  been  very  ear 
nest,  of  late,  and  eeems  to  be  trying  hard  to  do 
right.  His  wife,  too,  has  been  attending  the 
Sabbath  services,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson  feel 
a  deep  and  hopeful  interest  in  the  future  of  this 
youthful  couple. 

An  interesting  letter  has  come  to  us  from  Mrs. 
Gilbertson  of  Lahore,  India,  who  is  one  of  our 
own  misaionariee,  and  all  who  had  the  pleasuie 
of  meeting  and  hearing  her  at  Rochester,  will 
remember  how  much  she  added  to  the  value  of 
that  meetieg.  Mrs.  Gilbertson  writes:  "The 
eatimatea  came  with  the  last  mail,  and  we  find 
we  are  cut  heavily;  which  means  closing  a  good 
deal  of  work  that  baa  been  going  on  for  years. 
Still,  it  may  have  a  good  effect  on  the  people. 
The  women  are  bo  difficult  to  reach,  that  unless 
you  can  afford  to  keep  work  goi::g,  it  juat  baa 
to  atop.  They  will  not  part  with  their ’pice;’ 
and,  poor  souls,  they  often  have  none  with 
which  to  part. 

Juat  now  I  have  eight  schools,  four  of  Mrs. 
Foremin’a  being  banded  over  to  me;  and  1  find 
it  very  bard  work  to  vieit  all  these  achoola,  for 
aa  I  have  no  trap,  and  must  depend  on  a  rick 
shew,  it  is  very  trying  in  the  beat. 

There  baa  been  a  good  deal  to  encourage  ua  in 
the  Hindu  achoola,  some  of  the  girla  really  learn 
ing  to  love  Christ,  I  am  sure.  One  girl,  (Nielo) 
a  few  daya  ago  begged  me  for  a  Bible.  She 
wanted  to  read  for  herself  where  in  the  Old 
Testament  Christ  wm  written  about.  A  little 
while  after,  the  girls  wanted  a  holiday  to  attend 
a  mela,  or  fair.  I  aaked  them  what  they  were 
going  to  do  there  ?  Some  said  to  look  at  the 
people,  some  aaid  to  go  to  the  temple.  I  turned 
and  aaid  to  Nielo,  ’What  are  you  going  to  do 
there  with  the  Bible  you  are  wanting  T  The 
Bible  aays  you  are  not  to  worship  idols.  ’  She 
said,  ’Mem  Sahib,  I  won’t  go  !  If  you  just 
give  me  a  Bible,  a  whole  Bible,  I  won’t  go  away 
from  home.’  She  ia  a  bright  girl  who  would 
dearly  love  to  come  out  and  away  from  her 
heathen  home,  but  she  is  under  age.  I  w  ah  we 
could  spirit  some  of  the  girla  away  before  they 
get  married  and  go  from  our  inQuence. 

The  Zenanas  visited  are  intereating  from  many 
standpoints,  and  some  of  the  ’Bhamo’  ladiea 
seem  very  near  Christ,  but  they  can’t  Juat  see 
the  whole  truth.  There  is  a  very  interesting 
movement  coming  to  tha  front  juat  now.  It  it 
not  new,  but  the  old  leader  hM  died,  and  hia 
daughter  is  now  the  leader  of  about  4,000  They 
read  the  Bible  and  look  upon  it  aa  a  most  holy 
book ;  and  they  carry  about  with  them  a  croaa 
inacribed  with  something  like  thia:  ’Jeeua 
Chriat,  the  son  of  Mary  and  the  eon  of  God.  ’ 
Ihia  woman  it  very  anxious  to  be  taught,  and  I 
am  going  with  my  Bible  woman  aome  evening 


to  viait  her.  It  aeems  m  though  it  might  be  an 
opening  towards  an  Indian  church.  It  in  some¬ 
thing  of  the  people.  No  miaeionary  has  been 
among  them,  and  no  rupees  spent;  and  from 
that  point  it  would  be  splendid  if  their  strength 
could  be  strengthened,  and  aome  good  Chriatian 
man  could  throw  in  hia  lot  with  them,  and  live 
among  and  lead  them.  We  are  having  very 
earnest  prayers  for  this  people  in  all  our  meet* 
ings — will  you  not  unite  with  us  ?  The  plague 
ia  still  moving  about,  but  seems  to  be  decieae- 
ing  in  eome  places. 

It  is  so  kind  of  you  to  offer  me  some  of  the 
home  magaiines.  I  ahould  be  delighted  to  get 
The  Century  or  any  home  paper.  We  are  des¬ 
perately  off  for  reading  matter  out  here,  and 
hooka  are  very  expensive.” 

The  following  interesting  story  of  a  converted 
Hindu  comes  to  us  from  another  source:  ”On 
the  13th  of  March  at  the  BaBsl  Miasion  Chapel, 
Rev.  T.  Reuach  baptized  before  a  large  congega- 
tion  a  young  woman  about  the  age  of  20  years. 
She  is  a  native  of  Gadag ;  in  her  sixth  year  ahe 
was  given  in  marriage  to  a  young  man  who  was 
then  a  student  in  one  of  the  Mission  schools; 
led  nto  the  knowledge  of  Cbrietian  truth  by 
a  veteran  mieaionary’a  teaching,  who  ia  now 
retired  and  in  Germany.  The  young  Hindu 
student  forsaking  Hinduiam  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity.  After  a  few  years  be  entreated  hia 
wife  to  return  to  him  ;  not  only  she  refused  his 
advances,  but  her  parents  who  ate  aaid  to  be 
well  off  in  worldly  poaaesaiona,  and  abe  being 
the  only  child,  would  not  in  the  least  tolerate 
the  approach  of  the  outcast  near  their  door. 
So  he  tried  to  claim  her  in  the  court  of  law. 
But  the  court  granted  him  a  divorce,  and  no 
wife  I  It  was  a  hopeleea  taak.  The  convert  left 
bis  home  and  country,  went  far  away  to  Goa 
and  obtained  a  situation  there. 

After  fourteen  years  of  chequered  life,  at  last 
he  received  a  letter  from  hia  Hindu  wife,  stating 
that  the  glorioua  light  of  Christ  bad  entered 
her  heart,  and  that  she  had  now  forsaken  father, 
mother  and  home  and  would  follow  the  faith  of 
her  husband. 

It  WM  a  touching  eight  to  witness  the  young 
woman  cast  adrift  by  her  parents,  standing 
amidst  the  large  congregation  of  faces  unknown 
to  her  since  childhood.  However  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  missionary,  in  a  soft  and  steady 
voice  she  renounced  the  worship  of  her  former 
dreaded  prince,  and  accepted  Chriat  aa  her  true 
Saviour.  The  big  congregation  distinctly  beard 
her  sweet  voice  repeating  aincereiy  the  Lord's 
prayer  and  the  ten  commaodments.  ” 

M.  W.  W. 


MINUTES  AND  REPORTS. 

The  Miantea  of  General  Assembly,  it  Is  expected,  will 
be  issned  and  distribnted  this  year,  beginning  on  or 
abont  August  1,  and  continuing  until  Aneust  15.  To 
ministers  belonging  to  Presbyteries  that  have  paid  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fnnd,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  SS  cents  each.  The 
volume  containing  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  Is 
published  at  the  following  prices:  cloth-bound  copies,  to 
ministers,  30  cents;  other  persons,  50  cents.  Persons 
desiring  cloth-bound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reports,  will  please  at  once  communicate  with  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SUMMER  OUTINGS. 

Personally-Conducted  Tours  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  Personally-Conducted  Tours  for  the  Summer 
and  early  Autumn  of  1898  :— 

To  the  North  (including  Watkins  Glen,  Niagara  Falls, 
Thousand  Islands,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Au  Sable  Chasm, 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  Saratoga,  and  a  daylight 
ride  through  the  Highlands  ot  the  Hudson),  July  %  and 
Aurast  16.  Rate,  tldO  for  the  round  trip  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington,  covering  all 
expenses  of  a  two-weeks’  trip.  Proportionate  rates  from 
other  iK>ints. 

To  Yellowstone  Park  anA  t>’e  Trsns-Mlsslsslppl  Expo¬ 
sition  on  a  special  train  of  Pullman  sleeping,  compa^ 
ment.  observation,  and  dining  (»ts,  allowing  eight  days 
in  ’’Wonderland”  and  two  days  at  Omaha,  Mptember  1. 
Rate,  $935  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington;  8930  from  Pittsburg. 

Two  ten-day  tours  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  Carems.  Nat¬ 
ural  Bridge,  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  Kiohmond,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  September  98  and  October  19.  Rate,  8&5  from 
New  York,  168  from  Philadeipbia.  Proportionate  rates 
from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  further  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Aaal8t4mt  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


July  14,  1893. 
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THE  Her.  HARRY  DREW  ON  HR.  GLAD¬ 
STONE’S  LAST  DAIS. 

A  bMotiful  tribute  to  Mr.  Gladstone  was  paid 
by  the  Rev.  Harry  Drew  (hie  eon  in-law)  at 
Buckley  Church,  which  is  about  three  milee  die 
tant  frocQ  Ha  warden.  To  this  church  Mr.  Glad 
atone  often  drove  to  bear  hie  eon- in  law,  and  as 
late  aa  last  Sunday,  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  there, 
with  Mrs  Drew  at  the  morning  service.  Mr. 
Drew  bitrayed  feelings  of  great  emotion,  and  at 
one  point,  as  he  told  how  he  knelt  down  at  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bedside  to  receive  his  dying  bless¬ 
ing,  be  completely  broke  down.  The  greatest 
man  of  our  age,  of  these  modern  times,  was 
before  all  else  a  most  sincere  and  devout  Chris¬ 
tian.  So  wide  and  deep  were  bis  sympathies 
that,  in  a  sense,  be  belonged  not  to  any  one 
nation,  but  to  man  as  man.  In  him  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  unhappy,  the  down-trodden,  to 
whatever  nation  they  belonged,  always  found  a 
friend  who  would  spare  no  toil  on  their  behalf. 
It  is  certain  that  no  man  has  ever  so  profoundly 
affected  his  countrymen  ;  no  man  has  ever,  since 
this  land  of  ours  became  a  nation,  gone  to  his 
rest  amid  such  a  deep  and  universal  outpouring 
of  affectionate  reverence,  sympathy,  and  prayer. 
This  great  wealth  of  kindness  showered  upon 
him  in  bis  physical  distress  gave  him  the  greatest 
possible  comfort.  He  desired  intensely  to  die  in 
peace  and  goodwill  with  all.  No  man  could 
have  had  that  desire  more  richly  and  more  un¬ 
grudgingly  fulfilled.  It  was  so  natural,  after 
all  the  long  years  devoted  to  the  public  service, 
with  the  contentions  and  misunderstandings 
that  seemed  so  inseparably  associated  with  every 
great  political  career'  that  he  should  long  for 
peace  at  the  end,  and  it  was  abundantly  granted 
him.  I  think  of  some  words  which  he  said  to 
me  on  one  of  those  days  before  be  went  up-etaire 
for  the  last  time.  He  had  asked  me  to  take  bis 
arm  and  help  him  to  walk  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down  his  study— his  “Temple  of  Peace,” 
as  be  always  called  it— and  he  spoke  of  the 
yearniDga  for  rest,  thebnging  for  release,  the 
burden  of  physical  existence,  the  heaviness  of 


▼IStT  THE  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

But  if  you  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Dond  (Session  Clerk  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church). 
433  Bee  Building,  Omaha  to  secure  you  pleasant  rooms 
in  private  homes,  at  from  SO  cents  to  $1.00  each  per  day. 
No  fee.  References :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lowrle,  D.D.,  of  Omaha 
Seminary ;  W.  J.  Harsha,  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R.  Davies,  D.D., 
•f  New  York. 


Tor  Over  nfty  Tears 

Hus.  Winslow's  Soothino  Strop  has  been  used  ler  ovei 
Sfty  years  by  mlUlons  of  mothers  for  their  children  whUc 
teetUnf  with  perfect  snccesa  It  soothes  the  child,  softeat 
the  snms,  allays  all  pains,  enres  wind  colic,  ssd  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferei 
Inuaealately.  Sold  by  Dmgglsts  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty  live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  au  for  “  Mrs.  Wins 
low's  Soothing  Symp  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Throog-h  Pullman  Buflet  Parlor-Car  Service  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Cape  May. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  that, 
beginning  July  1,  a  through  Pullman  buffet  parior  car 
will  be  placed  in  service  between  New  York  and  Cape 
May.  weekdays,  on  train  leaving  New  York,  West  Twen¬ 
ty-third  Street  Station,  13.S0  P.M.,  Desbrosses  ami  Cort- 
iandt  Htreets  l.OO  p  M.,  Brooklyn  13.4.5  p.m.,  Newark  1.28 
p  M.,  Elisabeth  137  p.m.,  New  Brunswick  3.04  p.m  .  and 
Trenton  2.55  p  m.,  arriving  Cape  May  at  5.60  p.m.  ;  return¬ 
ing,  oar  will  be  attached  to  train  leaving  Cape  May,  on 
weekdays,  at  7.00  a. m..  arriving  New  York,  Desbrosses 
and  Ciortlandt  Streets,  11  43  a.m..  West  Twenty-thii^ 
Street  Station  12.15  p.m.,  Brooklyn  12.06  p.m.,  making 
same  Intermediate  stops. 


WOODLAWN  CKMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail, 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  Street. 

Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAIWB,g9  Carmine  8t.,  M.Y. 

Kindergarten  teacher -a  young  lady,  thu 

year's  graduate  of  a  Philadelphia  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  desires  a  position  as  assistant  in  an 
Mtablished  kindergarten,  nr  would  become  Nursery 
Governess  to  two  or  three  children  In  a  private  family. 
Is  competent  to  take  full  charge.  Best,  of  refereucea 
Address '‘Kimdkboartxn  Teachkr,”  The  Evangelist. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  private  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W.  fi..  The 
Evangelist. 


TBASTORS  OR  CHURCHE-«  desiring  suppUea  In  or 
AT  out  of  city,  can  be  accommodated  by  writing  Rev. 
Gbo.  H.  WALbACX,  60  E.  92d  Street.  New  York. 


the  dispeuBatioD.  Then  he  paused  and  ca  d, 
with  all  that  wonderful  solemnity  and  conviction 
which  hie  voice  commanded,  “But  1  remain 
totally  unshaken  in  my  resolute  belief  in  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  God.”  And  then  he  added, 
“Do  not  think  me  unhappy.  The  conaolations 
are  wonderful ;  the  wealth  of  prayer  which  is 
being  offered  up  is  the  greatest  poeeible  com¬ 
fort.  ”  It  ie  a  joy  to  ue  to  knew  how  deeply  he 
was  moved  and  how  thankful  be  was  for  the 
kindness  and  love  ehtd  upon  him  by  the  world. 
He  received  itjwith  euch  touching  humility.  He 
was,  I  may  aay,  eo  eurprieed,  as  though  be 
hadn’t  deserved  it.  ao  profoundly  impressed  bf 
it,  and  the  words  were  often  on  hie  lips  “Kind 
neee,  kindneae  everywhere— nothing  but  kind¬ 
ness.”  It  ie  just  now  these  last  weekk  of'hia 
life  which  are  eo  much  in  my  mind.  1  think'of 
the  last  home  coming,  eo  unspeakably  pathetic; 
the  weeks  of  patient  waiting  for  the  summons, 
the  strong,  clear,  and  splendid  faith,  never  for  a 
moment  failing.  For  weeks  before  the  end  he 
may  be  said  to  have  shed  this  life,  so  far  as  a 
man  can  be  said  to  do  so  while  still  in  the  fiesb, 
and  to  have  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  things.  He  was  as 
though  living  above  in  a  higher,  purer  atmos 
phere,  and  only  now  and  then  recalled  here  by 
the  voices  of  those  who  were  ministering  to 
him.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  when  asked  by  one 
if  he  had  any  pain,  he  said,  “Oh,  no;  I  am 
quite  comfortable,  quite  comfortable;  1  am  only 
waiting.”  Last  Sunday,  early  in  the  morning, 
when  asked  if  he  felt  comfortable,  he  said, 
“Yea,  very  comfortable;  but  obi  the  end  is  long 
in  coming.”  Then,  on  being  told  that  the 
speaker  was  going  to  the  early  service  and  would 
think  of  him  in  the  service,  be  said,  “Yes,  pray 
for  me,  and  for  all  our  fellow  Christians  and 
for  our  fellow  creatures.  ”  Then,  after  a  pauee, 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  “Do  not  forget  all  who 
are  oppressed  and  unhappy  and  down -trodden.” 
Everywhere  we  may  be  reading  of  his  rare  and 
great  achievements  in  the  affairs  of  State,  his 
brilliant  intellect,  “the  most  brilliant  intellect,  ” 
as  the  present  Prime  Minister  said  on  a  memora¬ 
ble  occasion,  “ever  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
State  since  our  Parliamentary  Government  be¬ 
gan.  ”  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  has 
not  on  his  bed  of  suffering  rendered  greater  ser¬ 
vice  to  God  and  man  than  in  all  his  long  and 
beneficent  career.  We  feel  that  the  vanishing 
of  this  great  historic  figure  is  like  the  removal 
of  some  mountain  from  the  landscape,  the  with 
drawing  of  some  strong  rock  which  bad  upheld 
US  with  its  strength.  The  world  is  poorer  with¬ 
out  him,  and  we  know  that  the  secret  of  his  irre 
sistible  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men 
was  the  religious  element  that  formed  the  basis 
and  the  keystone  of  bis  life.  It  was  upon  that 
foundation  that  hie  loftinees  of  character  wae 
built,  the  intense  conviction,  the  burning  zeal, . 
the  moral  and  religious  entbuBiaem  which  have 
guided  and  exalted  hie  life.  Mr.  Gladstone  wae 
many  aided.  He  wae  granted  a  marvellous  com¬ 
bination  of  gifts,  but  be  was  before  all  else  a 
Christian.  He  had  strong  belief]  in  pereonal 
immortality,  and  the  certainty  of  a  future  life. 
He  was  most  tolerant  of  other  men's  viewe,  how¬ 
ever  different  from  hie  own,  and  could  aaaociate, 
even  be  intimate,  with  those  who  differed  totally 
from  him  on  the  highest  of  all  eubjecta. 

But  hie  own  opiniona  have  never  wavered. 
They  rested  on  what  be  termed  “the  impregna¬ 
ble  rock  qf  Holy  Scripture”  and  upon  the  historic 
tradition  or  traditional  history  of  the  Church 
He  desired,  ae  all  Christiana  must  in  a  sense 
desire,  the  union  of  Christendom,  but  there 
never  wae  a  wilder  misconception  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  ever  contemplated  joining  the 
Church  of  Rome.  To  try  to  consider  Mr.  Glad- 
■tone’e  character  without  conaidering  hia  deep 
religious  convictions  would  be  like  trying  to 
consider  Tennyson  apart  from  poetry,  or  Darwin 
apart  from  ecienca.  For  they  were  the  man. 


they  shaped  his  conduct,  they  controlled  hia 
thoughts,  and  guided  hia  life.  They  are  the 
key  which  unlocks  hie  character  and  hia  life. 
Nor  would  he  ever  make  any  secret  of  them.  He 
had  none  of  that  eeneitiveneea  which  many  men 
shrink  from  revealing  their  religioua  belief  even 
to  their  dearest  friends.  He  did  not  parade  hia 
religion,  but  he  never  concealed  it.  He  never 
used  conventional  phraeea  about  sacred  subjects, 
never  dragged  religion  into  ordinary  talk,  but  if 
he  were  challenged,  it  all  came  out  in  a  moment. 
Thoee  who  did  not  know  anything  about  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  real  character  often  supposed  him 
to  be  what  is  called  “an  ambitioue  man,”  as 
always  eager  and  longing  for  power  in  the  vulgar 
sense  qf., the  word.  There  never  was  a  greater 
miatake,,for  be  was  absolutely  without  ^  , 

it.  Indeed,  what  we  call  politics  t^qcl^e^ 
only  the  surface  of  hie  real  life.  It  was  to 
thoughts  connected  with  God  and  man,'  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  that  hie  mind  always 
reverted.  He  was  never  so  happy  ae  when  freed 
from  the  cares  of  State  and  among  his  books, 
and  working  at  or  discueeiiig  some  congenial 
.subject  in  connection  with  religion.  He  wae,  in 
truth,  a  born  theologian.  He  regarded  the  lose 
of  religiovB  faith  ae  the  most  inexpressible 
palamity  which  could  fall  either  upon  a  nation 
or  on  an  individual.  Ae  an  inetapee  proving 
that  politics  only  touched  the  surface  of  hia  life, 

I  remember  in  the  year  1886,  in  t^e  thick  of 
the  fierce  general  election,  I,  with  eome  others, 
was  going  with  him  to  MancheeteV  by  train. 
He  had  to  make  a  great  speech  in  the!  Free  Trade 
Hall  dirrctly  be  got  to  the  end  of  fhe  journey. 
Every  one  was  in  a  state  of  exc:  temlent,  all  the 
atatione  on  the  route  being  filled  iritb  people. 
Mr.  Gladstone  sat  in  a  opmer  of  the  railway  car¬ 
riage,  perfectly  calm,  not.  thinking  tnytbing  at 
all  about  his  speech.  He  was  reading  a  French 
novel  It  wae  a  very  remarkable  nqvel,  setting 
forth  the  conversion  of  an  unbeliever  to  Obria- 
tianity.  I  thick  it  was  an  atheiet’e  wife  con¬ 
verted  to  Cbrietianity  by  the  love  aejd  character 
of  her  husband.  He  read  it  throughout  the 
journey.  Two  days  afterwards,  whep  about  to 
make  a  great  speech  in  Hengler’a  Circus,  Liver¬ 
pool,  he  came  into  the  room,  and  asked  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  Mr.  Hutton,  the  editor  of  the  “Specta¬ 
tor,  ’  whom  he  wanted  to  review  the  book,  be- 
cauae  he  thought  tbat.it  would  do-people  good 
to  know  of  it.  Ae  a  schoolboy  hfs  strict  rule 
was  to  give  one  tenth  of  hie  pocket  money  in 
charity.  When  living  ae  a  young  man  in  ebam- 
ben  in  London  before  hie  marriage  he  always 
bad  family  prayers  with  hie  little  houeehold,  and 
for  many  years  after  hie  marriage,  and  until  the 
pressure  of  public  life  became  too  great,  hia 
constant  practice  was  to  write  week  by  week  a 
short  sermon  upon  the  Epietlee  or  Goepel  for 
the  day  and  to  preach  it  at  Sunday  prayera  with 
his  family  and  household.  Mr.  Qladatone’s 
ardent  desire  ae  a  young  man  was  to  take  holy 
orders  and  to  devote  himeelf  to  direct  service  of 
God  in  the  ministry  of  bis  Church.  There  is 
existing  (the  time  will  come  when,  doubtless, 
the  world  will  know  it)  a  most  remarkable  letter 
written  to  hia  father  when  be  was  juat  leaving 
the  Univereity  in  which  he  set  forth  fully  his 
earnest  desire  to  become  a  clergyman.  But  bis 
father  wae  bent  upon  hie  entering  Parliament, 
and  in  obedience  to  hie  wieb  the  i^eriebed  hope 
was  abandoned.  Who  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  in  hie  case  all  was  ordered  for  the  greater 
good  of  man  ? 


Quina-Laroclie 

I  Ponemi  ia  tbehi^Mt  d*srM  tb««a- 
I  Ur*  mUt*  proparU**  of  PomTiAii  Bark. 

EndorMd  bj  tb*  modieal  faenltr  a*  Uio 
I  b**t  r*iD*dx  for  Favor  and  Airia.  Ma- 
laria,PoorD*aa  of  tha  Blood,  Uaa- 
oral  DobiliW  end  WasUns  Dia- 
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BEYOND 

By  Rev.  Edward  D.  Vance. 

O  my  immortal  soul, 

What  gloiy  for  thee  waits ! 

Joint  heir  with  Christ,  while  ages  roll, 
Ber<md  tbs  heayenly  gates. 

What  hallelajahs  break 
Upon  thy  startled  ear; 

Joy  everlasting  when  I  wake. 

And  Jeans  shall  appear. 

Then,  O  my  soul,  arise 
To  heights  of  faith  and  love; 

Since  snoh  reward  is  waiting  lies 
Stored  np  for  thee  above. 


THB  UnXB  OUBAK8. 

Since  publiahing  the  account  in  last  week’s 
paper  of  the  work  among  the  "Cuban  Refugees 
in  Brooklyn,"  this  picture  of  some  of  the  little 
fellowe  for  whose  care  and  education  Mrs.  Selden 
and  Mrs.  Terhune  are  ao  earnestly  pleading  has 
been  sent  ua,  and  knowing  that  their  bright 


Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  yORK. 

Chazt. — Presbfitery  of  Champlain. — Two  large 
and  handsome  candelabra,  with  flaming  torch 
extinguiaber,  bead  work  ornamentation  engraved 
with  ahortband,  the  gift  of  the  shorthand  class 
taught  by  the  pastor,  now  adorn  the  interior  of 
the  manae.  At  a  social  on  Tuesday  evening  at 
David  Dunning’s,  the  ladies  of  East  street  pre¬ 
sented  the  pastor.  Rev.  Arthur  Dill  and  his  wife 
with  an  elaborately  worked  pure  white  quilt, 
exquisitely  traced,  into  whose  countless  stitches 
were  woven  the  love  and  regard  of  those  who 
made  and  gave  it  Mrs.  Thomas  Stetson — whose 
nephew  in  Hon.  Frank  Stetson,  ex  President 
Cleveland’s  well  known  law  partner — presented 
the  gift;  to  which  Mrs.  Dill  and  the  pastor  gave 
fltting  response.  A  Chapter  of  the  Brotherhoods 


faces  will  speak  more  eloquently  than  anything 
even  their  best  friends  can  say  for  them,  we 
give  it  It  will  serve  as  a  companion  to  the 
interesting  group  of  girls  who  have  already  been 
for  some  time  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Mission  School,  and  have  become  Mra.  Selden ’s 
faithful  assistants  in  the  missionary  efforts  for 
their  people. 

AMBBIOAN  rOUK  IMWOO. 

Polk  Lore  Societiee  are  being  formed  in  this 
country  whoee  purpoae  is  the  studying  and  col* 
looting  of  folk  lore.  Our  land  is  rich  in  this 
material  and  especially  the  Southland.  Among 
the  folk  lore  gleanings  down  in  Maryland  may 
be  mentioned  the  following : 

A  dream  of  a  flsh  is  a  sign  of  illness. 

Dropping  the  dishcloth  promises  a  slovenly 
visitor. 

Tou  drop  a  knife,  a  lady  will  call ;  a  fork,  a 
gentleman. 

Drop  a  spoon  and  some  one  will  come  riding. 

If  you  can’t  unlock  a  door  in  a  strange  house, 
it  shows  you  didn’t  nay  your  prayers  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

No  pancakes  on  pancake  day  means  no  luck 
with  cbickenA 

As  a  love  charm,  throw  a  bit  of  pancake  on 
pancake  day  to  a  rooster.  If  he  eats  it  and 
doesn't  call  the  hens,  you  will  remain  single;  if 
he  calls  them,  yon  will  marry. 

A  horse  can  see  ghosts. 

If  a  spider  brushes  your  face  while  you  walk 
in  the  night,  a  ghost  is  following  you. 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  misfortune  will  fol¬ 
low  if  wet  clothes  are  carried  from  one  house  to 
another. 

It  is  bad  lock  to  tender  thanks  for  seeds  or 
flowers— if  you  thank  the  donor  of  seed  it  will 
not  grow. 

Black  cats  are  unlucky.  If  one  crosses  your 
track  he  may  bring  you  bad  luck,  sickness  and 
death. 


of  Andrew  and  Philip  was  organised  with'be- 
coming  ceremonies  on  Sabbath  morning.  Also  an 
extra  patriotic  Offering  was  taken  up  for  Home 
Missions. 

Watkrtown. — The  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Hayt, 
D.D.,  for  twenty-one  yeara  p«stor  of  the  Stone 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  has  resigned  to  ac 
cept  the  call  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Potsdam.  —  The  Presbyterian,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  Churches  have  a  custom  of  spending 
six  summer  Sabbaths  in  union  services;  each 
pastor  has  charge  for  two  weeks,  and  each  pas¬ 
tor  is  thus  released  for  a  vacation  of  four  weeks. 
The  Rev.  Courtland  Robinson  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  left  for  his  vacation  the  flrat 
Monday  in  July ;  bis  people  add  two  Sabbaths 
to  the  vacation  provided  for  by  the  above 
arrangement  Potsdam  is  blessed  with  a  quiet 
Sabbath,  there  being  neither  Sunday  trains  nor 
Sunday  papers. 

Albant. — The  Rev.  J.  J.  Lawrence  of  Canan¬ 
daigua  has  accepted  the  call  to  the  State  Street 
Church  of  this  city.  Previous  to  entering  on 
hi^work  he  will  visit  his  old  home  in  England. 
Dr.  David  Qregg  of  Brooklyn  preached  there 
July  10th.  Other  preachers  for  the  summer  will 
be:  Dr.  Dennis  Wortman,  Saugerties,  July  17tb; 
Rev.  J.  H.  Odell,  Fulton,  July  24th;  Dr  R.  P. 
Kerr,  Richmond,  Virginia,  July  31st  and  August 
14th;  Rev.  C.  E.  Dunn,  Freeport,  Illinois, 
August  7th;  Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin,  Washington,  D. 
C.,  August  21st;  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow,  Chicago, 
August  28th.  Dr.  Theodore  W.  Hopkins  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  conducted  the  closing  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  First  Church,  in  absence  of  Pastor 
WhiUker.  W.  H.  C. 


Canastota.— The  Rev.  Cyrus  P.  Osborne  of 
Fayetteville,  supplied  fcr  the  pastor,  July  10th, 
and  preached  two  sermons,  full  of  spiritual  help¬ 
fulness.  Any  church  that  may  secure  his  pas¬ 
toral  services,  while  he  is  yet  open  to  engage¬ 
ment,  will  And  iteelf  well  served.  P.  D.  C. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Camden. — We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  July  3 
communion  observed  in  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Spooner,  pastor.  With 
the  exception  of  a  single  day  it  was  the  hottest 
experienced  in  this  latitude  since  1872.  The 
air  felt  as  if  blown  from  a  furnace.  To  walk  in 
the  streets  was  unsafe,  and  many  were  pros¬ 
trated.  Yet  our  congregation  was  large,  tbs 
church  being  well  fllled.  Fifteen  members  wen 
received  to  our  fellowship,  all  but  three  on  con¬ 
fession  of  faith.  Three  of  these  were  baptised, 
and  one  infant.  It  was  indeed  an  encouraging 
mid  summer  communion,  with  an  unusually 
larg)  accession  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Twenty-nine  new  members  have  been  received 
since  April,  which  we  consider  a  good  start  is 
the  new  year. 

Libxbtt  Cobner. — Rev.  Charles  Beach  Condict 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Liberty 
Corner  Church,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Elisabeth, 
July  7th.  Mr.  Condict  coming  as  a  licentiats 
from  the' Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orairga^ 
passed  a  most  creditable  examination.  At  ths 
installation  service.  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  of  Plain- 
Ueld'preeided.  Dr.  Cobb  of  Elisabeth  preached 
the  sermon ;  Rev.  Chalmers  Martin  of  Princeton 
Seminary  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Dr.  Rankin  of  Basking  Ridge,  the  charge  to  the 
people. 

“Manasquah. — To  Fly  Until  the  War  is  Over, 
— On*July[4th  a  flag  waa  floated  from  the  sb«ple 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Maimsquan, 
New'Jeraey,  to  fly  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  appropriate  act  was  preceded  on  the  evening 
before  by  a  patriotic  address  by  the  Rev.  Nathan 
Dushane  Hynson,  the  pastor  of  the  church. 

Tknaflt. — This  church  will  be  closed,  during 
the  vacation  of  the  pastor.  Rev.  Fisher  Hoars 
Booth,  the  last  two  Sabbaths  in  August  On 
the  invitation  of  the  session,  the  Rev.  Vernon 
B.  Carroll,  Mr.  Booth’s  predecessor,  will  occupy 
the  pulpit  August  7th  and  14th.  Mr.  CarroH’s 
service  in  this  fleld  covered  eight  years. 

Improving  Their  Church  Edifioe. — The  good 
people  of  the  above  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Tenafly,  are  rejoicing  over  the  renovation  of 
their  church  ediflce.  The  work  has  been  under- 
takf  n  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  F.  L.  Colvsr,  of 
the  Frank  Leslie’s  Publishing  Company,  who  is 
one  of  the  deacons  of  the  church.  During  the 
past  winter,  he  made  a  very  literal  proposition, 
which  met  a  prompt  and  cordial  response  in  ths 
congregation.  The  pastor.  Rev.  Fisher  Hown 
Booth,  secured  the  funds  to  supi^ement  Mr. 
Colver’s  offer,  and  to  be  used  in  repairs  and 
alterations.  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Lamb  of  Car¬ 
mine  street.  New  York,  were  placed  in  chaign 
of  the  work,  which  went  forward  without  delay. 
The  organ  was  brought  down  from  the  gallery  at 
the  rear,  and  was  placed  behind  the  pulpit;  a 
stone  addition  having  been  built  for  its  recep¬ 
tion.  In  front  of  the  organ,  there  are  seats  for 
the  choir,  and  the  pulpit  platform  has  been 
advanced  somewhat  into  the  auditorium.  A 
new  pulpit  has  been  provided,  with  pulpit  fur¬ 
niture.  The  side  walls  have  been  delicately 
tinted.  The  woodwork  has  been  oiled  and 
painted.  New  oak  doors  have  been  bung,  at  ths 
two  main  entrances.  The  entire  property  has 
been  put  in  order,  so  that  it  is  now  most  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable.  On  the  flrst  Sabbath  of 
July,  when  they  met  together  at  the  communion 
table,  the  pastor  announced  to  the  people  that 
the  work  was  flnished,  and  that  the  money  was 
in  bank  to  pay  ail  the  bills,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  debt.  Thus  this  important  church,  which 
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hM  had  a  history  of  great  uaefulneaa  for  nearly 
forty  yean,  is  prepared  for  renewed  activity  in 
one  of  the  beautiful  villagea  of  the  Palindea. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  Fisher  Howe  Booth,  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  This  is 
his  first  charge.  With  bis  people,  be  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  euccees  of  their  effort 
to  beautify  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

floKXNDAUQCA. — The  late  Edwin  Mickley  was 
an  elder  in  the  Hokendauqua  Presbyterian 
Church  for  nearly  thirty  years,  having  been  or¬ 
dained  soon  after  Dr  James  A.  Little  became 
the  paetor  of  that  church. 

MICHIGAN. 

Buchamam.— At  a  epecial  meeting  of  Kalama 
soo  Presbytery,  June  28th,  Rev.  James  Provan 
was  installed  paetor.  Rev.  J.  H.  Shields,  D.D. 
of  Decatur,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev. 
John  Gray,  D.D.  of  Kalamazoo, and  Rev.  W.  H. 
llacpherson  of  Three  Rivers,  gave  the  charges. 
Mr.  Provan’e  ability  and  narnestness  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  successful  pastorate.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Glasgow  University  and  Edinburgh  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary. 

Kalamazoo  —Rev.  John  Gray,  D.D.,  has  been 
choeen  President  of  the  Michigan  Female  Sem¬ 
inary  here,  in  addition  to  his  labors  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church ;  and  new  hope  is  given  by 
his  leadership.  The  North  Church  is  supplied 
for  the  present  by  Mr.  Ernest  Hall  of  Detroit. 

Hamilton. — Mr.  Jesse  Marhoff,  a  student  of 
McCormick  Seminary,  under  care  of  Kalamazoo 
Presbytery,  is  supplying  this  church. 

Edwardsburo. — Rev.  N.  B.  Andrews  has  be 
gun  his  pastorate  with  this  church,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  people. 

ILLINOIS. 

La  Boss. — Rev.  E.  L.  Buchanan,  lately  or¬ 
dained  by  Kalamazoo  Presbytery,  is  minister  of 
this  church. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been 
conferred  on  Rev.  Irwin  P.  McCurdy,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  by  Ruther¬ 
ford  College,  North  Carolina. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

VoLOi.— Under  the  lead  of  Rev.  William  Dav¬ 
idson,  the  work  of  thin  church  proceeds  encour¬ 
agingly  in  all  departments,  and  a  mission  has 
been  opened  in  a  school  bouse  some  miles  in 
the  country,  where  congregations  overfiow  the 
room,  eager  hearers  of  the  word. 

Lrnnox. — The  Ebenezer  German  Church  of 
thin  place.  Rev.  Arnold  Kegel  pastor,  observed 
their  annual  m.aeion  feast,  26th  ult.  The  con¬ 
tributions  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  divided  among  the  different 
Boards  of  our  church.  Their  Ladies’  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  now  includes  over  twenty  members  and 
they  are  making  progress  misnionwards. 

Castlkwood.— On  June  30th,  the  Rev.  G.  L. 
Harold  Forde  was  installed  pastor  of  this  church. 
Rev.  G.  E.  Gilchrist  of  Cary,  Moderator  of 
Presbytery,  presided,  put  the  constitutional 
questions  and  charged  the  pastor,  after  the  ser 
mon  by  Rev.  Samuel  Millett  of  Pierpont ;  Rev. 
H.  P.  Carson,  D.D.,  Synodical  missionary,  by 
request  led  in  the  installing  prayer  and  charged 
the  people.  A  rain  storm  greatly  reduced  the 
attendance,  but  a  fortnight  previous  the  bouse 
had  been  filled  to  overfiowing  to  publicly  wel¬ 
come  the  pastor’s  newly  arrived  family.  They 
expect  to  build  a  manse  this  fall.  Mr.  Forde 
has  served  this  church  since  laet  December  with 
efficiency  and  marked  appreciation.  He  is  their 
first  installed  pastor  and  the  outlook  for  them  in 
now  more  promising  than  ever. 

Sturgis. — This  church  recently  received  five 
more  members,  since  the  installation  of  their 
pastor.  Rev.  E.  J.  Wright,  who  came  to  them 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  that  time  they  have 


also  re-painted  their  house  of  worship  and  the 
parsonage  rooms,  re  papered  the  inside  of  the 
audience- room  and  put  in  electric  lights  without 
any  debt.  When  the  Synodical  missionary  vis¬ 
ited  them  shortly  before  the  coming  of  Mr. 
Wright,  the  congregation  and  Sabbath  school 
had  much  scattered.  Now  they  ate  le  organized 
in  good  shape  and  their  attendance  and  spirit 
hopeful  and  growing  more  in  earnest  Pleasant 
Valley  Church  with  house  of  worship  twelve 
miles  away  and  grouped  with  this  church  is  also 
served  by  Mr.  Wright  and  revived  from  wbat 
had  been  regarded  as  almost  a  dead  church.  He 
serves  also  as  a  mission  a  union  church.  Bear 
Butte  Valley,  twelve  miles  in  another  direction, 
and  so  preaches  three  times  a  Sabbath,  besit^es 
the  travel.  Rev.  J.  Logan  Sample,  first  minis¬ 
ter  of  this  church,  baa  sailed  on  a  tour  round 
the  world,  but  espec.ally  to  visit  our  mission 
stations  in  other  lands. 

Huron.— Synod’s  College  here  is  to  have  a 
new  President,  Dr.  Blackburn  having  resigned. 
The  managers  have  asked  him  to  accept  theposi 
tiun  of  President  Emeritus  and  continue  in  the 
same  Professor’s  chair  with  salary,  and  have 
asked  Rev.  C.  H.  French,  pastor  of  the  Scotland 
Church  and  late  Principal  of  Scotland  Academy, 
to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  College.  It  is 
understood  that  each  one  of  them  will  accept 
if  they  find  the  way  clear.  With  the  two  other 
contemplated  additions  to  the  Faculty,  it  will 
be  well  strengthened  for  the  enlarged  work  before 
it.  Further  and  formal  announcement  will  soon 
be  sent  forth  by  the  management,  and  the 
churches  of  the  Synod  will  have  to  increase  their 
support  of  the  College.  It  is  expected  the  new 
President  will  be  at  home  in  Huron  by  August 
1st. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincxiln.— The  First  Church  of  this  city,  Rev. 
W.  M.  Hindman,  D.D.,  paetor,  celebrated  the 
Supper  of  our  Lord  the  third  inst.,  at  which 
time  ten  persons  united  with  the  church,  making 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  additions  in 
the  past  year  and  a  half  of  the  present  pastorate. 
These  results  have  been  secured,  not  by  bolding 
epecial  evangelistic  meetings,  but  by  the  faith¬ 
ful  preaching  of  the  Word  by  the  pastor.  Each 
communion  has  seen  additions  both  by  letter 
and  on  confession  of  Christ  Aside  from  the 
local  work.  Dr.  Hindman  is  taking  a  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  Piecbytery 
and  Synod.  By  personal  appeal  and  correspond¬ 
ence  he  is  encouraging  many  weak  cburcbts  to 
give  of  their  substance  to  the  st  pport  of  tha 
Gospel,  and  aiding  them  to  get  pastors.  He 
goes  with  his  family  for  a  well  earned  rest  to 
the  Rockies.  During  his  absence,  his  pulpit 
will  be  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Sterling  of  Madi¬ 
son,  Wisconsin,  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson  of  Omaha 
and  Dr.  Amos  Deems  of  Monmouth,  Illinois. 

OREGON. 

Salem. — The  First  Church  was  organized  15th 
May,  1869,  with  twenty  members.  Rev.  T.  J. 
Wilson  being  its  devoted  pastor  until  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  W.  R.  Stewart  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  who 
was  instrumental  in  adding  sixty-four  members 
to  the  church  between  that  year  and  1875.  The 
third  pastor  was  Rev.  H.  P.  Peck,  who  resigned 
in  August,  1877.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Hill  was  the 
fourth  pastor.  He  took  charge  of  the  work  in 
1878,  and  labored  hard,  both  spiritually  and 
financially.  He  received  forty  six  members  up 
to  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Synodical 
Missionary.  About  the  last  woik  done  by  him 
for  this  church  was  the  clearing  off  of  a  bur 
deneome  debt.  The  Revs.  F.  P.  Berry,  E,  J. 
Thompson  and  H,  A.  Newell  then  succeeded 
each  other,  covering  the  years  1884  to  the  middle 
of  1890.  The  latter  began  his  labors  October 
10th,  1886,  and  ninety  four  were  received  to  the 
communion  of  the  church  during  his  ministry. 
Dr.  F.  H.  Gwynne  next  preached  for  nearly  two 
years;  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Hutchinson  followed. 


receiving  sixty  six  members  during  his  term. 
The  Rev.  William  Steele  was  then  stated  supply 
for  one  year ;  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  Heber  A.  Ketchum,  D  D., 
who  was  installed  October  28th  of  last  year. 
This  church  is  well  officered,  hsving  a  board  of 
nine  elders.  Mr.  F.  A.  Wiggins  has  charge  of 
its  well  ordered  Sabbath  school. 

ISOELLANEOUS. 

Charleston,  South  Carolina.— T/te  Hugue¬ 
not  Church. — The  Huguenot  Church  of  the  city 
of  Charleston  has  just  received  a  gift  of  $2,000 
from  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  in  furtherance  of  a 
plan  to  place  this  oldest  and  most  historic  of 


A  WORD 


TO  THE 


WISE. 


There  are  other  railroads,  but  if  you  can  get  a 
ticket  via  the  New  York  Central  you  know  you  will 
have  not  only  the  dest  service  and  make  the  fastest 
time,  but  when  you  reach  your  journey’s  end  you 
will  find  yourself  in  the  centre  of  the  city  to  which 
you  travel,  and  having  passed  over  the  most  comfortable 
route  you  will  vow  never  to  go  by  any  other. 

“A  word  to  the  wise  is  better  than  an  unabridged 
dictionary  to  one  who  can’t  read.” 

MARTYN  FARQUAR  TUPPER. 


“  America’!  Great  Retorts.”  a  48-page  pamphlet,  with 
large  map  printed  in  colors,  briefly  describing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  many  of  the  principal  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  will 
be  sent  tree,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  one  two-cent  stamp, 
^  George  H.  Daniela  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Gentral  Station,  New  Vorit. 


ESCAPE  THE  WILTIN6  HEAT  OF  AU6U8T  ! 

Spend  your  Summer  Vacation  In 

COOL  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Personally  conducted  party  will  leave  Boston  Aagast  t, 
at  13  M.,  for  a  restful,  unhurried  tour  through  the  land  of 
EVANOELINE.  Anive  home  August  30.  Everything 
first-class.  lAtdies  without  escort  especially  oared  for. 
Entire  expense  of  18  days’  “outing”  ONLY  $60. 
Our  .5th  season.  Write  for  pmanect.iia.  Address 
Associate  Editor  of  EDITCATION, 

60  Bromfleld  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Saratoga. 

Ube  (3ranb  mnion 

Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 
WOOLLEY  de  GBaRAMS,  Proprlstors, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York. 

Also  Proprietors  of 
HOTEL  IROQUOIS, 
the  only  flreproof  hotel  in  Bnltala. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

For  health  or  recreation.  The  appointments  of  a  first 
class  Hotel.  Elevatoi^  bells,  steam,  Snn-parlor  and 
Promenade  on  the  Roof.  Sultea  srith  Baths.  Massage, 
Blsotriolty,  all  baths  and  health  appUanoee.  Turklih, 
Rnsslan  and  Natural  Snlphor  Water  baths,  lbs 
Nauheim  Treatment.  Adirondack  air,  Saratoga  watenq 

Blorole  path^  Tovmamenta,  Bntertainmenta,  etc.  Send 

for  Illustrated  circular. 


SUMMER 

HOMES 

IN 

VERMONT 


AMD  OM 

LAKE  OHAMFLAIM. 

$4.00  to  $10.00  per  week. 
Deeorlbed  In  Illustrated  Book. 

Sent  forlSo.  poetage. 
Addreas  A.  W.  EOOLESTONB, 
S.PJL,  O.V.R.R.,  868  Broad- 
way,  N.  Y. 


PARK  SANITARIUM  (WALTER’S) 

WALTER’S  PARK,  WBRNER8VILLB,  PA. 

All  modem  oonvenlencec.  Send  for  lUnstrsted  Catalogn 


CREST  VIEW  SANITARIUM 

ORRBNWICH,  CONN. 

Plrst-clase  In  all  respecta;  home  oomforte.  RM.Hltohoook.D.M 


A  CLERGYMAN,  whoee  family  Is  to  he  out  of  town 
for  the  sonuner,  offers  his  apartment,  famished  or 
anfnralshed,  to  Oct.  1,  with  the  privilege  of  longer  lease. 
Terms  satisfactory.  Location  oentral.  Rooms  cool, 
high;  fins  views  and  best  of  service.  Call  or  addreas, 
’Clergyman,”  180  East  84th  St. 


\ 


**4  ll 


^  Delicious 
-  ■’  Flavor, 

which  you  relish  so  much  in  Soups  served  at  the 
best  Cafes,  can  be  secured,  at  home,  by  using 


)s  a  zest  and  llavor  attainable  in 
It  takes  the  place  of  home-made 
Goes  farther,  tastes  better  and 


“soup-stock, 
costs  no  more 


Send  for  our  little  book  of 
Culinary  Wrinkles,”  mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company 


Hugueoot  charchM  upon  an  abiding  foundation 
bj  aecuring  for  it  an  adequate  endowment.  Ita 
vested  funds  were  greatly  impaired  by  tbe  war, 
like  most  vested  funds  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  church,  as  about  the  only  re 
maining  one  in  the  United  States  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  form  and  faith  of  the  French  Protest¬ 
antism  which  has  leavened  American  life  and 
character  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
should  be  placed  beyond  all  tbe  contingencies 
which  could  menace  its  perpetuity.  To  this  end, 
a  committee  of  the  corporation  has  addressed 
an  appeal  and  sent  a  brief  history  of  tbe  church 
to  Huguenots  elsewhere.  But  of  this  plan  the 
munificent  giver  of  the  present  contribution  bad 
no  knowledge.  She  bad  only  beard,  according 
to  e  paragraph  in  a  Charleston  daily,  indirectly, 
of  the  existence  of  tbe  organization  in  Charles 
ton,  and  commissioned  her  pastor,  through  wh:m 
she  bad  heard  of  it,  to  make  inquiries.  This 
he  did  with  great  alacrity  and  thoroughness, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  further  commissioned 
and  enabled  to  transmit  tbe  cheque  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  If  the  name  of  the  lady  is  not  given  in 
this  article  it  is  because  no  permission  to  that 
effect  has  been  granted,  but  there  can  be  no  in¬ 
delicacy  in  saying  that  the  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  A.  Patton.  The  church  which  has 
received  this  benefaction  from  one  who  so  wisely 
elects  to  be  her  own  executrix  may  well  regard 
it  as  Providential,  and  may  hope  that  it  will  be 
the  first  fruits  of  a  harvest  which  shall  reward 
tbe  effort  to  make  a  sanctuary  so  identified  with 
all  tbe  history  of  Charleston  in  the  past  a  pride 
for  it  in  all  tbe  future,  and  a  power  for  good. 

Milwaukee. —The  Sentinel  of  July  6th.  says: 
"Edward  Kimball,  the  debt  paying  evangelist 
who  has  been  laboring  in  this  city  for  several 
months  endeavoring  to  raise  t40,65U  to  pay  off 
the-  debts  of  the  churches  of  the  Methodist 
denomination  in  Milwaukee,  has  finally  accom¬ 
plished  his  task,  the  last  dollar  having  been 
subscribed.  Tbe  money  has  been  apportioned 
"as  follows:  Farwell  Avenue  Church,  12,500; 
Asbury,  $11,000;  Grand  Avenue,  $8,550;  Sum- 
merfield,  $12,200;  Washington  Avenue,  $2,400; 
OakUnd  Avenue,  $2,000;  Kingsley,  $1,500,  and 
Layton  Park,  $500.” 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.  —  The  Rev.  F.  R  Farrand 
writes  of  war  matters  to  The  Banner:  "We 
have  two  camps,  tbe  smaller  one  on  the  govern 
ment  reservation  at  the  Presidio,  and  the  other 
in  a  large' plot  just  north  of  the  park,  known  as 
the  "Bay"  district.  This  has  been  christened 
"Camp  Merritt,"  in  honor  of  General  Merritt, 
who  is  commanding  the  expedition.  It  is  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  military  camp  The  property 
of  private  owners,  whose  patriotism  offered  it 
free  of  charge  to  tbe  gorernment,  and  newly 
laid  out  in  city  blocks,  each  neatly  fenced,  it 
affords  an  entire  block  for  each  incoming  regi¬ 
ment.  This  arrangement  affords  the  thousands 
of  visitors  great  convenience  in  finding  their 
friends  or  friends  of  their  friends  among  the 
Boldierj.  In  one  of  the  central  blocks,  the  Tenth 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers  is  encamped. 
As  they  are  from  the  region  surrounding  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Pennsylvania  boys  are  the  pride  of  the 
camp.  1  accosted  a  squad  of  regulars,  and 
asked  what  they  thought  of  the  volunteers  as 
soldiers.  They  expressed  themselves  as  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  fine  showing  the  boys  made,  and 
one  of  them  declared  emphatically,  "The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  regiment  is  the  finest  body  of  militia  I 
ever  sas. "  I  have  made  the  rounds  of  their 
camp,  and  have  been  impressed  with  the  gentle¬ 
manly  bearing  of  officers  and  men.  Rev.  Joseph 
O.  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Jamestown,  Pennsylvania,  is  their  chaplain. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  my  brother  at  the  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  it  has  been  pleasant  to 
renew  my  old  acquaintance  with  him,  and  he 
delighted  our  people  by  preaching  for  them  on 


So  much  has  been  said  about  the  peculiar 
temptations  which  beset  our  volunteers  and  the 
dangers  of  the  army  canteen  that  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  this  etatement  in  the  "Journal  of  tbs 
American  Medical  Association,"  from  Dr.  N. 
Senn,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps. 
He  writes  from  Chickamauga:  "To  the  credit 
of  our  soldiers  it  must  be  said  that  evidences  of 
intemperance  are  rarely  seen  in  camp.  Temper¬ 
ance  canteens  are  common  and  are  better  patron¬ 
ised  than  those  in  which  beer  is  sold.  I  hava 
not  seen  an  intoxicated  soldier  since  1  arrived 
in  camp." 


Sabbath  evening.  He  has  a  strong  hold  on 
the  affections  of  tbe  regiment,  over  two  hundred 
of  whom  are  professing  Christians,  and  all  the 
rest  Protestants,  except,  perhaps,  fifteen.  The 
army  chaplain  is  a  very  busy  man.  Many  duties 
are  encumbent  upon  him,  in  addition  to  bis 
Sabbath  services.  The  temptations  of  army  life 
are  many,  and  with  a  parish  of  over  twelve 
hundred  men,  the  faithful  chaplain  will  find 
more  than  enough  to  keep  hand  and  heart  and 
brain  full.  Chaplain  Hunter,  in  responding  to 
duty’s  call  in  this  righteous  war,  leaves  a 
devoted  but  patriotic  wife  and  two  little  ones 
behind.  Mrs.  Hunter  is  the  daughter  of  Rev. 
Dr.  McAllister  of  Pittsburgh.  May  God  ten¬ 
derly  guard  the  dear  ones  at  home,  and  bring 
back  again,  strong  and  sound,  the  brave  hus¬ 
bands.  fathers,  and  brothers  now  at  the  front  ! 
Ere  this  reaches  you,  tbe  second  Manila  expedi 
tion  will  start  from  here.  Three  fast  ocean 
steamers,  tbe  China,  tbe  Colon,  and  tbe  Ze- 
landia,  are  ready  to  receive  troops.  The  Peon 
sylvania  regiment  has  been  chosen  to  form  apart 
!  of  this  second  expedition. 


Uf  A  M  T  B  n  One  relUble  man  or  woman  In  each  city 
W  Is  I  B  U  or  town  to  show  tbe  CUNNV  CIAR 
KGrORT  In  operation,  with  ezcluslre  sale.  PoelUon  worth 
from  $100  to  SSOU  a  month.  No  capital  required.  Oreai  chaaoa 
to  make  money.  The  retort  make*  natural  z**  from  coal  oU, 
burns  In  tbe  stove  a  beautiful,  clear  Ore.  No  dirt;  family 
necessity;  abeolucely  no  danger;  >au8es  greit  esdteasent 
where  shown,  if  you  desire  a  good  position,  address 
The  Watt  Mfg.  Co.,  159  E.  Third  Street,  Qiiciimati.  a 


and  Whiakoy  HaMis 
Omred.  Write 
B.  H.  WeoUejr,  M-D. 
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LARKIN  SOAPS 


MD  PREMIUMS.— THE  Umn  IDES 

fully  axplalnad  In  baautiful  frea  heeh- 
lat.  Frea  Sample  Soap  if  matiMsit 
this  publication. 

THE  LARKIN  SOAP  MF6.  CO..  BUFFALO.  N.V. 
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EVERYONE  CAN  SECURE 


A  FREE 


COPY 


OF 


The  New  Atlas  of  the  World 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  RAND  &  HcNALLY. 


159  Pages  of  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  the  World, 
including  Cuba,  Phillipine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cape 
Verde  Isles,  the  West  Indies,  Alaska  and  Spain. 
Every  map  corrected  up  to  date.  To  anyone  sending  us 

$3,00,  with  a  New  Subscription, 

We  will  deliver  this  Atlas,  ezpressage  paid.  In  these 
exciting  times  no  one  can  read  intelligently  without  an 
up-to-date  atlas.  We  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of 
these  atlases  on  above  conditions.  Address 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


156  Kifth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 
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RtfltttrH  Truit  Hark 


Undergarments 


Registered  Trade  Mark 


One  year  ago,  in  introducing  Dr.  Deimel’s  Linen- 

Mesh  fabric  for  undergarments  we  said,  apropos  of  Linen  Store  Caution  : — 

“  Although  the  Linen  Store  is  the  natural  place  to  find  everything  in  linen 
that’s  worthy  of  confidence,  we  must  be  thoroughly  sure  of  the  goodness  of 
a  fabric  and  its  adaptation  to  the  use  for  which  it  has  been  made  before  any 
new  article  can  find  a  place  on  our  shelves.” 

To-day  there  is  confidence  in  the  tone  of  our  an- 

nouncement;  confidence  born  of  a  year's  experience  in  heat  and  cold,  in 
moist  and  dry,  winter  and  summer;  yes,  even  in  sickness  and  in  health. 

So  many  of  our  patrons  have  worn  these  goods  during  the  past  year, 
winter  as  well  as  summer,  and  so  unanimous  has  their  testimony  been  to  the 
comfort  and  health  conserved  by  so  doing  that  we  can  without  reserve  recom¬ 
mend  them  as  at  once  the  most  sanitary  and  most  comfortable  goods  ever 
produced  to  be  worn  next  the  skin. 

Health  for  men,  women  and  children,  is  so  largely  a  question  of  what 
they  wear  in  this  variable  climate,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  claims  of  Deimel  Linen-Mesh  upon  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  disposed  to  provide  the  best  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

If  you  cannot  visit  our  store,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  Book  about 
the  goods,  with  samples  of  the  fabric. 

“THE  LINEN  STORE” 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WEST  23RD  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


